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' Some little time before the death of Cromwell, England was 

visited by a terrible tempest. Superstitious people thought that 
the Devil was abroad. Royalists believed that he had come for 
the soul of the departing Protector. Republicans imagined that 
Nature was convulsed with sorrow because the hero of the age 
was about to be removed. ‘Pale Britannia’ looked up in awe, 
and shuddered as if she had seen the colossal shape which sat on 
the whirlwind and steered the storm. In the midst of the hurly- 
burly a youth of sixteen, living in Lincolnshire, sallied into the 
open air, and began to leap to and fro, now in the teeth of the 
gale and then in the direction of its fury. Why should a sedate 
and thoughtful-looking lad amuse himself alone, at such an 
unpropitious season, and in such laborious sport? It was a 
young philosopher experimenting upon the force of the wind. 
Those leaps of his were carefully measured and compared. With 
the blast in his face he could not expect to jump as far as when 
the storm was at his back. By marking the extent of his bounds 
in a tranquil atmosphere, and laying down pegs to express the 
value of his leaps in tempestuous times, he endeavoured to 
acquire some idea of the vigour of a passing breezé. According 
to his method of computation, one particular wind might be six 


inches stronger than another, and Boreas a foot more powerful. 


than Zephyr. Odd as the process must now appear, we need 

not feel surprised that a philosopher living in the dark days of 

meteorology should have had no other anemometer than one of 
NO. XLIV. 
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flesh and blood. But when that philosopher was a mere boy, 
making one of his earliest scientific experiments, we cannot 
hesitate to acknowledge the ingenuity of his device, although 
there are better ways of estimating the pressure of a wind than 
by measuring it with a carpenter's rule. 

The youth who thus turned Cromwell’s dying hurricane to 
account was the future author of the Principia. So far as it is 
lawful for a nation to boast of its celebrities, England may well 
be proud of her Newton. We have sometimes amused ourselves 
“by supposing that a grand Valhalla were about to be reared, and 
that each country were required to send its contingent of great 
names, living or dead, in order that their statues might decorate 
the pile. Fifty of Britain’s most distinguished sons, we will say, 
are to be elected for the purpose, and the question of merit is to 
be settled by the suffrages of the people at large. The nation 
accordingly goes to the poll. Man after man would probably 
tender his first vote for the bard of Avon. Shakspeare would be 
placed triumphantly at the head of the list. Forthe second rank 
the contest would le between three or four individuals, mainly, 
and might not be so easily determined. Some would poll for 
Newton, some for Bacon, some for Milton, some for themselves, 
If a worthy and independent elector valued poetry more than 
“Rye ILA he would vote for the author of Paradise Lost before 

e could spare a suffrage for the writer of the Novum Organum 
or the demonstrator of gravity. But that Newton would be 
returned lower than the third or fourth on the list it would be 
difficult to believe. When these great names, with few others, 
had been duly canvassed, it might be hazardous to predict the 
further progress of the polling. The spirit of partisanship would 
soon be brought into play; each coterie would have its idol to 
support; and amidst the clamour of contending schools, and 
possibly amidst the reading of the Riot Act, it is not unlikely 
that some of the smallest celebrities in Britain would be elected 
as fit and proper persons to represent us in the Valhalla of 
Nations. 

Or suppose that it were the practice to keep a register of pane- 
gyrics? Some of the finest ever pronounced would fall to the 
lot of Sir Isaac Newton. Nothing can surpass the bold and 
almost blasphemous grandeur of Pope’s couplet, 


‘Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night; 
; God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and all was light.’ 
‘Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, and sleep like other men?’ asked 
the Marquis de Hopital. ‘I represent him to myself as a celes- 
tial genius entirely disengaged from matter.’ ‘He was a man, 
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observes Johnson, ‘who, had he flourished in ancient Greece, 
would have been worshipped as a divinity.’ ‘Nec fas est, says 
Dr. Halley, in his address prefixed to the Principia, ‘ propius 
mortali attingere Divos.’ For a homely encomium take Boer- 
haave's exclamation, ‘That man comprehends as much as all 
mankind besides!’ For a gorgeous requiem, a kind of Dead 
March for a philosopher, listen to Thomson's noble lament. Hear 
how Young solicits the loftiest of created intelligences for infor- 
mation respecting the stars, styling them ‘ Newtonian angels,’ as 
if to propitiate their attention, and secure a complacent response. 
Or await their answer to the apostrophe of a far more doubtful 
votary, who asks them whether, amidst the very blaze of light 
which streams from the throne, they were not jealous of this great 
sublunary sage ?* 

Need we say, then, that for one so colossal in intellect, so com- 
manding in position, a biographer of the first order is required ? 
Few of course are accustomed to tread the heights which Newton 
trod, or to move freely in the lonely circle where he habitually 
lived. Itisalordly theme. But that Sir David Brewster pos- 
sesses many eminent qualifications for the task, no one will dis- 
pute. He is one of the lights of modern science. In Newton's 
favourite department, optics, he has made several brilliant dis- 
coveries. By no one perhaps has the prismatic spectrum been 
more closely studied. From his previous writings he is well 
fitted to illustrate the condition in which the English astronomer 
found the universe when he began to put it in theoretical repair. 
Having already published a small Life of Newton, some four-and- 
twenty years ago, Sir David must have been well provisioned for 
his undertaking, and in fact the materials of that volume have 
been freely employed in the preparation of the present work. Nor 
is it the least favourable circumstance amongst many we might 
mention, that Sir David has cultivated a habit of popular com- 
position, and writes for the masses instead of limiting himself 
to the philosophical few. He knows how to clothe his thoughts 
in an attractive garb, and sometimes lights up his pages with 
passages of great beauty and poetic eloquence. But the most 
important circumstance connected with these volumes is, that 
they contain: matter hitherto untouched by Newton's biographers. 
Sir David found a rich treasure amongst the family papers of 
the Earl of Portsmouth. It was well known that a large quantity 


* Voltaire, in his Epistle to Madame du Chatelet, exclaims— 


‘Confidents du Trés Haut, substances eternelles, 
Qui brilez de ses feux, qui couvrez de vos ailes 
Le tréne od votre maitre est assis parmis vous, 
Parlez, du grand Newton n’etiez vous pas jaloux? 
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of documents relating to the philosopher had come into the pos- 
session of that noble house through the medium of his grand- 
niece, Miss Conduitt, afterwards Lady Lymington. It would 
seem that a nephew, Mr. Conduitt, at one time entertained the 
idea of forestalling Sir David by a century and a quarter. With 
this view he prepared a circular, conjuring those who could give 
him assistance in compiling so ‘national’ a work as a memoir of 
Newton, to put down everything they knew on the subject, 
assuring them that he would acquaint the public in his book 
with the source of each particular item of intelligence. Flattered 
in. all probability by this promised bit of immortality, the parties 
addressed appear to have supplied him with some little informa- 
tion, but he left his MS. in such an indigested state, that it never 
passed into the hands of the ‘Constable and Co.’ of the day. 
The Portsmouth papers have therefore proved a lucky literary 
deposit for the present biographer. Sir David has had it in his 
power to provide the reader with some new dishes for his banquet. 
He has cleared up many a difficult point, has investigated some 
equivocal transactions, and has thrown much valuable light upon 
the story of Newton's toils and Newton's troubles. 

Two flaws we must be permitted to mention. First, the 
materials are not always happily distributed. The disquisitions 
introduced, estimable as they are in themselves, are not duly 
subordinated to the main business of the work. The current of 
Newton's life, as well as of his discoveries, sometimes vanishes 
altogether, and after pursuing a subterranean course, reappears for 
a short interval, perhaps to lose itself anew beneath the over- 
hanging foliage of some discussion. For the disjointed aspect of 
the book a certain amount of excuse may be assigned. Part of 
the work was composed and printed after a mere flying glance at 
the Portsmouth papers, and therefore when a more leisurely in- 
spection of those documents supplied the author with additional 
information, it was necessary to stow it where circumstances 
would best permit. The other defect to which we allude is the 
spirit of advocacy too frequently displayed. Sir David does not 
always place himself on the bench, and sit as a judge to decide 
whatever litigated point may arise ; but he stations himself occa- 
sionally at the counsel's table, and addresses the public as if his 
illustrious client had been solemnly put on his defence. And for 
such a client some latitude of feeling may well be allowed. New- 
ton’s memory has been unpleasantly assailed. In his case trifles 
become matters of considerable importance. Bursts of temper 
and acts of meanness, which would not seriously damage our 
estimate of an inferior celebrity, must produce a painful impres- 
sion (if verified) in regard to an individual who has not only 
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been held up as the first of philosophers, but as one of the ‘ whitest 
souls’ and one of the finest of Christian gentlemen. Whilst there- 
fore we can heartily appreciate the deep veneration which has led 
Sir David to repel any lowering attempts upon Newton's character, 
we cannot but regret that the influence of the work should be 
marred by such visible tokens of advocacy. It was happily said 
of a discreet Blue-stocking, that she wore petticoats sufficiently 
long to hide those suspicious emblems of feminine wisdom : when 
a biographer finds it needful to vindicate his hero he may do 
more hurt than good, unless he can manage to conceal the 
lawyer's gown and wig. 

Having thus discharged our conscience, let us thank Sir David 
for a work which in other respects is worthy both of himself and 
of the great genius whose memory it embalms. It is the fruit of 
careful and elaborate research—the production of an accomplished 
and philosophical intellect—and the best biographical monument 
which Newton is ever likely to receive. 

So far as space will permit, we propose to glance at this 
remarkable man under a few of the more prominent aspects in 
which he appeals to the eye. But first let us have a peep at 
Newton the boy. Born in the year 1642, at the time when the 
‘slovenly’ person from Huntingdon was raising a body of 
troopers who ‘made a conscience’ of the work they had to do, 
the child's cradle was rocked in the midst of the ‘ Great Rebellion.’ 
His birth took place in the same year that Galileo died, and those 
who love to fasten upon curious coincidences may find some scope 
for fanciful conjecture in this little circumstance. The mantle of 
the Tuscan sage seems scarcely to have dropped from his shoul- 
ders, when a mightier spirit arose to receive the garment, and 
to take office as the Interpreter of the Heavens. Though at first 
Newton's frame was so diminutive that it was said it could have 
been thrust into a quart mug, the child expanded into a vigorous 
youth, and at the age of twelve we find him engaged in a pugi- 
listic encounter at Grantham. We are bound to record that 
battle. Fights are always important incidents in a schoolboy’s 
recollections, and if we may judge from the pages of history, 
nations are just as partial to the memory of their martial achieve- 
ments. Clio delights to record how Greece gave Persia a pair of 
black eyes at Marathon and Salamis; how Rome thrashed Car- 
thage, and then beat all the weaker boys, until it became the bully 
of the world; and how England was always quarrelling with 
France, having drubbed the latter at Cressy and Agincourt, but 
received some fearful bruises at Fontenoy. It may be consola- 
tory to many to learn that so honoured a personage as Newton 
made this trifling concession to the infirmities of our race. But 
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we mention the battle because it was an edifying fray. The lad 

who occupied the place above him at the public school gave him 

a severe kick on the stomach, which he found it impossible to 

digest. A challenge was the result. They met in the church- 

yard. They fell to on that consecrated ground. The school- 

master’s son came up during the progress of the combat, and in 

a spirit of great impartiality undertook the office of second for 

both parties, meting out alternate encouragement, until victory 

at length alighted upon the head of the philosopher. Now, it so 

happened that the latter had been hitherto very negligent in the 

performance of his tasks, and consequently ranked much lower in 
the school than was suitable for an embryo sage. But the battle 
in the churchyard had roused a spirit of emulation, and he now 
resolved to conquer his enemy in the arts of peace as well as of 
war. The rivals tugged at their tasks with varied success, but at 
last the greater intellect asserted its supremacy, and Isaac not 
only outstripped his competitor, but worked on until the chief 
place in the little synagogue was his. That kick on the stomach 
did good. 

No such stimulants, however, were needed to show that the boy 
was of a philosophical turn. Instead of romping about Grantham, 
he spent much of his time at his lodgings in forming models of 
machines. The prodigious ‘knocking and hammering’ which 
went on in his apartment was prophetic of great things, though 
few perhaps would have surmised that the young workman would 
some day construct a new and durable system of the universe. 
One of his productions was a clepsydra, or water-clock, which 
was found so useful by the inmates of the house that it was kept 
and consulted by them long after Isaac left; but it should be 
remembered that in those days pendulum time-pieces had scarcely 
been invented, and watches were wholly unknown in Grantham. 
Another of his contrivances was a small windmill, ‘as clean and 
curious apiece of workmanship, says Dr. Stukely, as the original 
edifice from which it was copied. It was a model that would go. 
Tf there was not a sufficient breeze to turn the sails, a mouse was 
sometimes impressed into service, and, under the playful title of 
‘the miller,’ was induced to perform the duties of the establishment. 
Then, too, Newton had a carriage which needed no horse for its 
traction, the wheels being set in motion by a winch worked by the 
traveller himself. The boy also became interested in the subject 
of dialling, and drove pegs into the walls and roofs of the buildings 
to note the progress of the day. These were eventually settled 
with such precision, that ‘Isaac's Dial’ was consulted as trustfully 
when the sun shone, as his water-clock when that luminary 
refused to appear. 
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After this glimpse of Newton the schoolboy, what will the 
reader say when we introduce him to Newton the farmer and 
grazer? In this latter capacity he is little known, nor was 
his conduct at all exemplary. On his removal from Grantham 
he was put in pastoral training, his surviving parent probably 
expecting that he would be content to vegetate on the small 
family manor, like his forefathers. But it was the old story of 
genius and drudgery again. If sent into the fields to look after 
the cattle, the animals were allowed to wander about, damage 
faisant, whilst their guardian was stretched under a tree with a 
book before him, or busied in the construction of some smart 
little machine. If dispatched to market at Grantham in company 
with an experienced retainer, the youth left the duties of the day 
entirely in the hands of his associate, and hied to his old lodgings, 
where he remained immersed in study until the business were 
done. But why go as far as Grantham when sent on these ex- 
peditions ? Why not pull up at a nearer stage, and thus eco- 
nomize the precious hours? ‘This was a lucky thought, and 
Isaac soon adopted the practice of flinging himself under some 
early hedge, where he tarried until his colleague returned. It is 
said that one of his uncles, a neighbouring rector, once caught 
him in this condition, solving a mathematical problem by the 
road side. It was plain that he would never spend his days in 
growing turnips or rearing enormously fat cattle. His mother 
wisely released him from his bucolic doom, few maternal hearts 
requiring any strong arguments to persuade them that their 
children possess a genius which ought to be employed in some 
nobler walk than the old ancestral round. It was resolved to 
give him a fair chance of greatness, and accordingly he was sent 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 166). 

With his formal studies there we have no concern; but it was 
in the cloistered seclusion of academic life that he commenced 
those researches which have stamped his image and superscrip- 
tion upon natural philosophy for ever. He first rose into repute 
as an optician. Having constructed a reflecting telescope—the 
first of its kind—he presented the instrument to the Royal 
Society, by whom it is still preserved with scarcely less veneration 
than Romanists manifest for the skull of a genuine saint. Soon 
afterwards he intimated to that parliament of philosophers that he 
was prepared to communicate a discovery, which in his judgment 
was the ‘ oddest, if not the most considerable detection hitherto 
made in the operations of nature. This was saying much, but 
hardly more than the circumstances warranted. The secret he 
had unveiled was worthy of the complimentary terms in which 
the allusion is expressed, and if we now advert to it as an illus- 
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tration of Newton’s optical researches, it is not only because it 
stands in the front of his discoveries, but because his masterly 
system of investigation, and his cautious habits of experimenting, 
are nowhere more strikingly displayed. 

Whence come colours? That was the question he put to 
nature. Prior to his time it was generally assumed that they did 
not exist in light itself, but were produced by the bodies whereon 
it was projected. The rose was indebted for its redness to some 
property in its own petals, and the peacock owed the spangled 
glories of his tail entirely to himself. Light was supposed to be 
a simple indecomposable thing until Newton began to dissect 
sunbeams, and explained the wonderful provision which Pro- 
vidence had made for dyeing creation with such rich and mani- 
fold tints. 

It was a day worthy to be registered as a red-letter day in the 
calendar of science when the philosopher darkened his chamber, 
made a hole in his ‘shuts’ to admit a manageable quantity of 
light, and then planted a prism before the aperture. At first it 
was ‘a very pleasing diversion’ to gaze upon the vivid bars of 
colour which the instrument painted upon the opposite wall. But 
after pleasure, business. He began to study the phenomenon 
‘circumspectly.’ First of all, he remarked that the coloured 
image was five times longer than. it was broad. According to 
the laws of refraction then current in the republic of science, this 
spectrum ought to have been circular. The disproportion was 
so extravagant that his curiosity was greatly excited, and he 
begged Nature to inform him distinctly whence it arose. He 
made it a matter of conscience, however, to inquire whether this 
unexpected result might not be due to some peculiarity in the 
prism, or to some flaw in the circumstances under which the 
observations were conducted. Perhaps the glass was not of 
uniform thickness throughout? ‘To test this conjecture he 
transmitted the rays through different portions of the prism, but 
the colours continued the same. Then perhaps the size or shape 
of the hole in the shutters might influence the form of the 
spectrum? Forthwith he tried apertures of ‘ divers bignesses,’ 
but the puzzling disproportion remained unaltered. Perhaps 
then the glass might be uneven within, and thus dilate the rays 
in consequence of its irregular constitution ? Mr. Newton could 
soon settle that point. He took another prism, and placed it 
reversely behind the one employed. If the latter were right in 
its internal texture, and if the elongation of the spectrum were 
a genuine natural result, then the second prism should precisely 
neutralize the effect of the first. But if the oblong image were 
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the product of any mere irregularity in the glass, the additional 
instrument could not be expected to provide exact compensation, 
and thus the cause of the phenomenon would be betrayed. This 
test was applied, but the second prism simply undid the work of 
the other; it gathered up the scattered rays, and sent them on 
their course in excellent order, so that a circular spot was pro- 
duced on the wall, instead of the outrageous spectrum occasioned 
by the solitary glass. No fault, therefore, could be ascribed to 
the prism. Another idea now strikes the philosopher. The sun 
has a disc of considerable magnitude, and as the rays proceeding 
from different parts of its surface must impinge upon the instru- 
ment with different degrees of obliquity—those coming from the 
rim being, of course, more inclined than those nearer the 
centre—would not this circumstance explain the great divergence 
of the rays on the wall? Newton straightway fell to measuring 
and calculating, and found that whilst the angle of the aperture 
subtended by the breadth of the spectrum corresponded pretty 
closely with the diameter of the sun (31 or 82 minutes), the 
angle subtended by the length of the spectrum (2° 49’) amounted 
to more than five diameters of the god of day. Since, therefore, 
the width of the image represented all the diversities of incidence 
which could be ascribed to a disc of the sun’s diameter, the 
oblong form was manifestly due to some other cause than the 
one just suspected. Next, it occurred to the indefatigable ex- 
plorer that, in passing through the prism, the rays might pos- 
sibly be constrained to assume a curvilinear course, and thus 
produce a dilated image on the wall by departing more exten- 
sively from their original path? A little examination, however, 
soon satisfied him that this singular surmise was without any 
foundation. 

Having now exhausted all outlying possibilities, Newton saw 
that some secret of nature was really concealed in the spectrum. 
There was no reason why it should be five times as long as broad, 
or why a beam should spread out into seven invariable hues, 
unless the cause lay in the constitution of the beam itself. To 


‘get at that secret he contrived an experimentum crucis. He 


passed the various parts of the spectrum separately through a 
second prism placed at the distance of a dozen feet from the 
first. Not to dwell upon the process, a great physical fact was 
now revealed. He perceived that a beam of white light was not 
a simple homogeneous thing. It was compounded of several 
rays. These were severed in their transit through the prism, 
because they differed in refrangibility, some undergoing deflec- 
tion from their course to a greater extent than others, and hence 
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the elongated shape which the spectrum assumed.* Finding 
that no further operations upon any particular ray could induce 
any change in its hue or in its refrangibility, he concluded that 
he had dissected the sunbeam into its ultimate elementary parts. 
White light must consequently be a compound of seven primary 
tints. The idea was startling. Was it possible to suppose that 
by mixing a number of vivid colours—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet—a pure white could be engendered from such 
a hotchpot of hues? Yet this strange marvel of nature could 
be effected in a moment. He could mix up these chromatic 
ingredients himself. It was only necessary to apply another 
prism immediately behind the first, and the brilliant bands of the 
spectrum forthwith melted into a spot of colourless light. The 
synthesis of the sunbeam was as easy as its analysis. Newton 
therefore concluded that colours were no longer to be regarded 
as the properties of bodies, but as qualities innate in light itself. 
Every beam carried its own stock of tints, and all that a sub- 
stance did was to reflect or transmit one sort or set of rays in 
preference to another, just as its constitution might prescribe. 
The sun was like a painter, who brought his seven pots of paint 
to your door, and left you to choose which of the set, or what 
= of the number, you would like for the decoration of your 
ouse. 

This single specimen of Newton’s optical labours will show 
with what sagacity his researches were directed. The reader will 
mark the spirit of fair play evinced in the interrogatories he puts 
to nature. The philosopher does not attempt to take her by 
surprise, and extract an answer by random conjectures. But he 
works his way:up by regular approaches, clearing the ground of 
all external sources of error as he advances, and then propound- 
ing his queries in an honest and conclusive form. It is true that 
Newton's optical tenets have undergone some qualification in the 
course of nearly two hundred years. The solar spectrum of the 
nineteenth century is a different article to that of the seventeenth. 
It is now highly civilized. It would astonish Newton himself. 
What would he have thought on finding that, in addition to its 
staff of illuminating rays, it possessed invisible chemical and 
calorific beams ? What would he have said to Herschel’s lavender 
band and Stokes’s fluorescent rays? What about those mys- 


* Where diagrams are wanting, rude illustrations may be allowed. Suppose a 
fan, with seven ribs, representing the seven primary rays. Closed, it may stand for 
the solar beam in its natural composite condition. Unfurled, it will serve to 
indicate the outspread rays. Let these ribs be painted red, orange, yellow, &c., 
in succession, and their several colours and degrees of divergency may then answer 
to the several colours and degrees of refrangibility in the constituents of the solar 
spectrum. 
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terious dark lines which have been counted by Wollaston, Fraun- 
hofer, and Brewster in such prodigious numbers—by the latter 
to the extent of more than two thousand? What about the 
modifications which are produced in the spectrum by varying the 
nature of the prism employed? Above all, what would he have 
said to his own biographer, who, as is well known, maintains 
that the seven primitive hues of Newton are reducible into three, 
that these overlie each other throughout the whole length of the 
spectrum, and that therefore they are not different in point of 
refrangibility, as our philosopher supposed? But notwith- 
standing all the improvements which may have been effected in 
this beautiful department of optics, we may safely assert that 
mankind will never forget the patient thought and transcendent 
skill displayed by this great man in his famous anatomy of 
Light. 

Still, Newton the optician dwindles into insignificance before 
Newton the explorer of the universe. Lagrange asserted that 
Sir Isaac was the most fortunate of mortals, because to him had 
fallen the task of establishing the true system of the heavens, 
which could only happen once in this world. Unquestionably 
the noblest scientific commission ever entrusted to man was that 
of marshalling the planetary hosts anew, and adjusting their 
motions to the music of one simple but potent principle. For 
centuries the skies had presented a spectacle of glittering con- 
fusion. He who climbed to the highest Alp of Contemplation, 
and flung his gaze across the universe, could discover little else 
than a complicated orrery or a mere wilderness of stars, That 
clumsy piece of wheel-work known as the Ptolemaic system, with 
its epicycles and eccentrics, had suffered under the blows of 
Copernicus and Tycho, of Kepler and Galileo; but when Newton 
opened his commission and began his speculations, the vortices 
of Descartes were in fashion, and the heavens consisted of a series 
of eddies or maelstroms, wherein globes were revolving like chips 
in a whirlpool. This extraordinary man, who had been killed, 
only a few years before Newton's birth, by the cold of Sweden, 
and the early hours of its madcap queen, was long lord-paramount 
amongst the learned of Europe. He enjoyed a reputation as a 
builder of celestial systems which was quite astonishing. Even 
so late as 1693, six years after the publication of the Principia, 
Addison asserted, in an oration delivered at Oxford, that Descartes 
‘had solved the difficulties of the universe almost as well as if he 
had been its architect.’ We wish we could have given some 
account of a work, of which the old French title is Voiage du 
Monde de Descartes, written by a philosophical wag, and represent- 
ing the great philosopher in the act of constructing a solar system. 
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Tt would enable the reader to appreciate the reformation accom- 
plished by Newton. He would value more highly the genius 
which cleared the heavens of such cumbrous contrivances, and 
exhibited space as a free expanse wherein suns sparkled, planets 
journeyed, and satellites circulated without the least chance of 
confusion. What Kepler said of himself—that the Almighty had 
waited six thousand years for an interpreter—might have been 
more suitably, and perhaps more reverently, applied to his English 
successor. In the fulness of time the destined sage arrived, and 
perhaps fancy can picture few grander spectacles than that of 
Newton standing as it were on the shores of space, gazing with 
an eagle eye upon the abyss through which worlds were gliding 
in their mazy dance, and then seizing, as if by inspiration, the 
great principle which told him how orb was linked to orb, how 
each was kept in its ever-curving groove, and yet how all revolved 
as safely as if they were the sole wanderers in those ethereal 
depths. ‘ 

Something, however, had been done when Newton presented the 
splendid fruitage of his intellect to the world. The magnetic 
Gilbert, the fantastic Kepler, the early-doomed Horrox, the ver- 
satile Wren, and, above all, the jealous, quarrelsome Hooke—not 
to speak of Bulliald, Borelli, Huyghens, and others—had thrown 
a ministering light on the subject of gravitation. But no one 
had demonstrated the principle in its universal bearings; and till 
that was done the celestial bodies were but so many ships of the 
sky, drifting, rudderless, in a sea of conjecture. 

The first steps of the investigation are well known. Every one 
has heard of the falling apple. The Niebuhrs of science have of 
course attempted to resolve the story into a mere myth. We are 
happy to say that their barbarous efforts have met with no 
decided success. We trust they never will. Let the memory of 
this precious fruit be carefully preserved as an illustration of the 
eloquence which sometimes lies concealed in common facts. Let 
it remain to show us how a philosophical mind could employ a 
mere apple as a key to the secrets of the universe, instead of 
picking it up and devouring it on the spot, as an ordinary person 
would have done. 

Newton surmised that the moon might be tethered to the earth 
by an attractive force—that her path in the heavens was a suc- 


_ cession of falls—and that she was nothing more than an enormous 


apple kept from tumbling to the globe by the impetus she had 
originally received. If so, this notion should admit of proof. 
The effect of gravity at the earth's surface being known, its effect 
at the distance of the moon should coincide with the power 
required to keep her in her orbit, and this latter force could be 
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ascertained if the distance of the two bodies were once correctly 
fixed. Owing to the adoption of an inaccurate measure of that 
distance, the computation at first failed, and though he did not 
relinquish the idea of gravity, he eked it out by means of Car- 
tesian vortices, in order to keep our satellite true to her lord. 
Some years subsequently a more exact estimate of the earth’s 
diameter enabled him to prosecute his calculations to a victorious 
conclusion, and to demonstrate that the power which drew the 
apple to the ground was the power which chained the moon to 
the earth. 

This fact once settled,*the universe seemed to fall under the 
dominion of one subtle and invisible, but ever-acting and all- 
pervading power. Phenomenon after phenomenon was expounded 
by its means. The quantity of matter in the sun was determined. 
The planets were put, as it were, in the scales, and weighed like so 
many sacks of flour. The tides of the ocean were proved to be 
the work of the busy moon, and the heaping up of the waters at 
the further side of the globe became a necessary consequence of 
the pull upon the centre of the earth, which left the antipodal sea 
lagging behind. The influence of the protuberant matter at the 
equator was explained. Sundry irregularities in the moon’s motions 
were accounted for by the action of gravity. And Newton did not 
hesitate to apply the same force to those rovers of the heavens— 
the comets. Difficult as the task of reducing them to order then 
seemed—for to some it might appear almost as impracticable as 
an attempt to compute the elements of a swallow’s flight—Newton 
undertook the task, brought them under the influence of attrac- 
tion as he had done the planets in their sedater spheres, and thus 
may be said to have sworn in the cometary corps as good and 
loyal citizens of the skies. 

His discoveries were embodied in the Principia. We do not 
wonder that Sir David Brewster speaks of this marvellous work 
as forming an epoch in the history of the world:—‘It will ever 
‘ be regarded as the brightest page in the records of human reason 
‘ —a work, may we not add, which would be read with delight in 
‘ every planet of our system—in every system of the universe.’ 

Others have spoken of it with equal respect. Halley said that 
such a number of truths as it revealed ‘were never yet owing to 
the capacity and industry of any one man.’ Laplace declares that 
its ‘ original and profound views give it a pre-eminence above all 
the other productions of human genius. Yet there is no great 
composition less read. The mathematical structure—at least of 
the first two books—has sealed it as with seven seals from popular 
perusal. When a copy was sent to the heads of Newton's Uni- 
versity, Dr. Babington said they might study it for seven years 
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before they understood it. When Dr. Bentley applied to Craige 
for a list of the works it would be necessary to read in order to 
comprehend the Principia, the latter sent him a catalogue of 
books sufficient to constitute a little library in themselves. It 
must have been a sickening prescription for any non-mathe- 
matical man. Why, then, should a production so inaccessible be 
recognised without demur as one of the worthiest in. the world’s 
great library? Because its striking revelations and its tran- 
scendent ability give it something of a superhuman aspect. You 
feel as if it would not surprise you, on turning to the title page, to 
find that its author had been an archangel. The power and 
mastery which it evinces seem to belong to some celestial intel- 
ligence ; and if Newton had told us that Gabriel had brought it 
to him piecemeal—as was the case with the Koran and Mahomet 
—if Mahomet is to be believed—we should have almost felt 
disposed to assent to this suggestion of its skyey origin. That 
the book has been found faulty in some respects, all who are 
competent to judge will readily admit; but, when we consider 
that it was written in eighteen months—though doubtless its 
eontents had been for years in course of gestation—it must be 
allowed that the genius of man never performed a greater and 
more astonishing feat than when it produced the Principia. 
Newton's character as a mathematician is to some extent in- 
volved in the authorship of this immortal work. Nevertheless, 
a passing allusion to his wonderful sagacity in this province of 
thought may be allowed. From the manuscripts of Mr. Conduitt, 
it appears that once, when Leibnitz was at Berlin, the Queen of 
Prussia asked him his opinion of the English philosopher. He 
replied, that, ‘Taking all the mathematicians from the beginning 
‘of the world to the time when Sir Isaac lived, what he had 
* done was much the better half; and added, ‘ that he had con- 
‘sulted all the learned in Europe upon some difficult points 
‘ without having any satisfaction, but that when he applied to 
‘ Sir Isaac, he wrote him in answer by the first post, to do so 
‘and so, and then he would find it.’ Fifteen years after this 
conversation, Leibnitz, wishing to feel the pulse of the English 
analysts, proposed his famous problem of the trajectories. Newton 
solved it the evening he received it, though he had just returned 
from the Mint, fatigued with the toils of the day. As promptly 
too did he respond to the mathematical challenge of John Ber- 
noulli, in 1696, when that individual attempted to puzzle the 
brains of Europe with two difficult problems. Six months were 
allowed for the solution; but six months elapsed without any 
solution being produced. Newton's was despatched the day after 
the terms of the riddles were learnt; and though forwarded 
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anonymously, Bernoulli at once detected the authorship, and 
declared that he recognised the English geometer, as he would 
have done the lion by his claw. It is worthy of mention, that 
when Newton went to Cambridge he was ignorant of Euclid. 
He was led to consult that diverting author with the view of 
obtaining light respecting a figure of the heavens contained in an 
astrological book. But, on examining two or three of the pro- 
positions, they appeared to be so manifest, that he could not 
understand how any sensible man would put himself to the 
trouble of demonstrating them at all. Euclid, it is said, was 
forthwith discarded as a ‘trifling book.’ How different was this 
from the impression made upon the mind of Hobbes, when, at 
the age of forty, he first dipped into that production. The pro- 
position which met his eye, the forty-seventh of the first book, so 
startled the sage of Malmesbury, that he pronounced it, in coarse 
terms, to be utterly impossible. But then, to be sure, Newton 
wrote the Principia, and Leviathan only drew upon himself the 
laughter of the learned by the mathematical mare’s-nests he con- 
trived to discover. 

And what shall be said respecting the invention of fluxions ? 
Sir David devotes two chapters to the history of this terrible 
mathematical row. We advert to it with a feeling of deep repug- 
nance, because it is painful to see the two greatest philosophers 
of the day entering the ring and stripping, like a pair of common 
pugilists, to engagé in literary fight. We cannot believe that 
there was any theft committed on either side. Leibnitz was no 
felon any more than Newton. Both appear to have been separate 
inventors. That the Englishman preceded his continental rival 
in the discovery of his famous method, appears to be proved 
beyond dispute ; but that the German philosopher first made his 
principle public seems to be equally certain. Without attempting 
to justify the proceedings of the latter in a squabble where 
knightly courtesy was mostly discarded, some admission of 
Newton's faultiness is rendered necessary by his biographer's 
dexterous but overdone defence. We must hold that the con- 
cealment of his principle in a sentence of transposed letters, 
whereas Leibnitz freely communicated the results he had ob- 
tained,—his silence for years after he was made acquainted with 
the German’s discovery,—the suppression of the famous scho- 
lium in which he had virtually allowed that his rival was an 
independent inventor,—his denial that a second inventor had 
any rights, although in this case the latter had been the first to 
present his calculus to the public, and to show its extensive 
applications,—his participation in the Commercium Epistolicum, 
which was supposed to be the decision of the Royal Society, and 
NO. XLIV. Zz 
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his consequent interference as ‘a witness im his own cause, 
though that right was expressly repudiated in reference to Leib- 
nitz,—these, with sundry other reasons which might be adduced, 
compel the conclusion that our philosopher was led, either by 
some infirmity of his own, or by the indiscretion of his friends, 
to play a part less creditable to his character than could have 
been desired. It should not be forgotten that the responsibility 
of this war rests with Newton. Had he taken any proper steps 
to secure the methods described in the manuscript book (dated 
18th November, 1665—16th May, 1666), by rendering them in 
some degree public, the claim of Leibnitz could never have been 
preferred. We do not say that Newton was culpable because he 
did not usher his fluxions into the world with the pomp and 
formality which an inferior individual might have displayed ; but 
we do maintain that, after the fray had once commenced, know- 
ing, as he must have done, that his own negligence had occasioned 
the controversy, he was bound, on his part, to prosecute it in the 
most temperate and conciliatory spirit. Fontenelle but ex- 
pressed the natural conclusion when he said that, till ‘we had 
‘seen the Commercium Epistolicum, it was commonly believed 
‘here that Leibnitz was the first mventor of the Differential 
“Calculus, or at least the first publisher of it, though it was as 
‘well known that Sir Isaac Newton was master of the secret at 
“the same time; but as he did not challenge it, we could not be 
‘undeceived; and what I said concerning it was upon the credit 
“of the common belief, which I did not find contradicted.’ 

At the same time, it is but just to Newton to remember that 
his life had already been embittered by the attacks of numerous 
antagonists. He found that the head which wears the crown of 
genius must sometimes lie as uneasy as that which carries the 
diadem of state. It seemed as if every fresh discovery placed 
him in an attitude of hostility to mankind, and drew upon him a 
succession of assailants. His first optical paper was no sooner 
published than a Jesuit professor at Clermont, Father Pardies, 
attacked his conclusions, and involved him in controversy. 
Loyola, it is true, was a courteous opponent, and retired with 
many compliments to the very excellent Mr. Newton ; but scarcely 
was he exorcised, when a Dutch physician, Linus, entered the 
lists, and asserted that the spectrum on which the Englishman 
had experimented was not a genuine one, derived immediately 
from the sun, but a kind of secondary daub, procured from 
some obtrusive cloud. On the death of Linus, his pupil, Mr. 
Gascoigne, and then Mr. Lucas, of Liege, took up the discussion. 
Still stouter critics appeared in the persons of Hooke and 
Huyghens; and though Newton beat them off, and maintained 
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his position effectually, the vexation he had undergone extorted 
a resolution that he would bid adieu to philosophy eternally, 
except as a private pursuit: for, says he to Oldenburg—‘ I see a 


.‘man must either resolve to put out nothing new, or to become a 


‘slave to defend it.’ And to Leibnitz he remarks—‘I was so 
‘ persecuted with discussions arising out of my theory of Light, 
‘that I blamed my own imprudence for parting with so sub- 
* stantial a blessing as my quiet, to run after a shadow. No 
sooner, too, had he announced his discoveries respecting gravita- 
tion, than the all-appropriating Hooke put in his claim to the 
law of decrease in proportion to. the square of the distance. 
Stung by the prospect of a new war, he wrote to Halley: ‘ Phi- 
‘ losophy is such an impertinently litigious lady, that a man had 
“as good be engaged in lawsuits as have to do with her. I 
‘found it so formerly, and now I am no sooner come near her 
‘again than she gives me warning. ‘There is certainly a want 
of heroism in all this. We would rather have seen Newton 
risking his own happiness like many others who have held their 
genius in trust for mankind. But when we consider that his 
habits were retiring; that he was too busy thinking to enjoy the 
bustle of controversy; and, above all, that he had been baited as 
if he were some great scientific sinner, we need not be astonished 
if we find him displaymg more soreness and irritability than his 
traditionary reputation seems to sanction. 

There is another and more painful aspect under which this 
illustrious man has been exhibited. Shall we now turn to 
Newton the lunatic? If a statement, found in a Journal of 
Huyghens, and another in the Diary of Mr. de la Pryme, are to 
be considered conclusive, we must believe that reason really 
vacated one of the noblest thrones she ever occupied on earth; 
and that, for a time at least, this fine genius sunk, like Swift, 
into a mere ‘driveller and a show.’ The Dutch philosopher 
alleges that, on the 29th May, 1694, a Scotchman informed him 
that, eighteen months ago, Newton ‘had become insane, either in 
“consequence of too intense application to his studies, or from 
‘excessive grief at having lost, by fire, his chemical laboratory 
‘and several manuscripts. ‘He was immediately taken care of 
‘by his friends, who confined him to his house, and applied 
‘remedies, by means of which hé had now so far recovered his 
“health that he began to understand the Principia.’ A few days 
after receiving this information Huyghens writes to Leibnitz, that 
‘the good Mr. Newton has had an attack of phrenitis, lasting 
“eighteen months, but of which his friends had cured him by 
‘sundry remedies and close confinement.’ Mr. de la Pryme, who 
was a student at Cambridge, and kept an Ephemeris Vite, relates, 
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under the date of February 3, 1692, how Mr. Newton, ‘mighty 
‘famous for his learning, had lost a work on colours and light, 
‘based upon thousands of experiments, which had occupied 
‘twenty years in the making, and had cost him many hundreds of. 
‘pounds; how the aforesaid book had been set on fire one 
‘ winter's morning by a candle, left burning on the table whilst 
‘Mr. Newton was at chapel; and how, on his return, seeing what 
‘was done, every one thought he would have gone mad. He was 
‘so troubled thereat that he was not himself for a month after.’ 
It is not for us to issue a critical Commission of Lunacy, and 
sift the evidence thus adduced. At best it is but weak and in- 
conclusive. We should scarcely have ventured to convict poor 
Christopher Smart or Nathaniel Lee of mental aberration upon 
twice the testimony. The statement of Huyghens rests upon mere 
hearsay ; it was derived from a Scotchman, whom it is not easy to 
identify—the name of Colin, as at first given, being now trans- 
formed by M. Uylenbroek into Colm. With regard to Mr. de la 
Pryme, it will be observed that he does not speak of Newton's 
madness as a fait accompli, but merely as a catastrophe which it 
was thought likely might occur. Nor do the two accounts tally 
in point of time. Huyghens assigns a period of some eighteen 
months to the malady, and De la Pryme speaks of a month as 
the duration of the ‘trouble,’ whatever that might happen to be. 
The former must therefore refer to the interval between Novem- 
ber, 1692, and May, 1694; but taking the date of De la Pryme’s 
entry as the first chronological point, Sir David, who is indignant 
at the charge, concludes that the supposed derangement must 
have been in force, if at all, between the 3rd of January, 1692, 
and the month of May, 1694—a period of more than two years. 
We think it clear, however, that De la Pryme does not speak of 
the fire in Newton's study as a recent event; for he says, vaguely, 
that it took place ‘on @ winter's morning,’ and it is certain that 
he could not have chronicled the calamity at the very period of 
its occurrence, since he allows time for the philosopher's recovery. 
So far, therefore, the testimony produced would scarcely suffice 
for the purposes of the most eager expectant under a commission 
de lunatico inquirendo. But the reader will naturally say, Why 
not call some of Newton's own friends into court? They must 
have known if they had a madmtn on their hands. It is impos- 
sible that they, his reputed keepers, could have been ignorant of 
the malady of their glorious patient, or that if acquainted with it, 
the secret could have been tenaciously preserved until brought to 
light by M. Biot, in 1822. Let us, therefore, summon Mr. Pepys,’ 
who was a far more renowned diarist than Mr. de la Pryme, and 


moreover a profound admirer of Mr. Newton as an embodied 
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* public good.’ From this gentleman we learn that he received a 


letter from the philosopher, dated September 13th, 1693, represent- . 
- ing that he (the writer) was ‘extremely troubled at the embroilment 


‘he was in, and had neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, 
‘nor had his former consistency of mind.’ Mr. Pepys was 
alarmed by this epistle; he was so surprised by its incoherency, 
that he was ‘put into great disorder lest it should arise from a 
‘discomposure in head or mind, or both.’ With a solicitude 
which did him much honour, he wrote to Mr. Millington, of 
Magdalen College, requesting him to ascertain the exact truth. 


The latter hastens to put poor Pepys out of his ‘generous payne.’ ~ 


He had visited the philosopher, who appeared to be greatly dis- 
tressed about his letter, for which he apologised on the ground of 
a distemper in the head that had kept him awake for five nights 
together. ‘He is now very well,’ adds Mr. Millington, ‘and 
‘though I fear he is under some small degree of melancholy, yet 
‘I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all touched his 
‘ understanding, and I hope never will.’ 

There is other evidence also that Newton was suffering from 
crippled health and nervous irritation, about the autumn of 1693, 
and probably for some months previously. In a letter to Locke, 
dated October 15th, 1693, he observes: ‘The last winter, by 
‘sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; and 
‘a distemper, which this summer has been epidemical, put me 
‘farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had not 
‘slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days 
‘together not a wink.’ 

But it will be seen from the statement of Mr. Millington, as 
already from the entry of Mr. de la Pryme, that whatever might 
be the degree of ‘melancholy’ in the one case, or of ‘ trouble’ in 
the other, both gentlemen exclude the idea of actual insanity. 
They show, negatively at least, that Newton did not commit 
lunacy. It is clear, too, that the philosopher was then quite at 
large. No one appears to have thought of shaving and blistering 
the head that produced the Principia. It is also remarkable that 
within the eighteen months assigned by Huyghens as the duration 
of this mental disorder (November, 1692—May, 1694), which in- 
cludes the period referred to by Newton himself as that of his 
‘ distemper, the splendid intellect of the philosopher was found 
equal to the most arduous undertakings. He corresponded with 
Dr. Wallis and Leibnitz on quadratures and the rectification 
of curves; he studied the subject of haloes, and made careful 
‘observations upon one of these brilliant phenomena; he was 
actively engaged in chemical pursuits; he solved a problem on 
the doctrine of chances, which was then extinguishing all other 
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talk in places of public conversation, because it related to the 
“project of Mr. Neale, the groom-porter's lottery.’ He directed 
his attention also to Locke's theory of innate ideas, and at the 
instance of Dr. John Mill, had applied himself diligently to sub- 
jects of biblical criticism; but not to mention other evidences 
of mental competency, it is only necessary to point to the cele- 
brated letters to Dr. Bentley, which were written between the 
10th of December, 1692, and the 25th of February, 1692-3. We 
have seen some clever specimens of asylum literature, but we 
think no medical man would venture to affirm that a patient was 
a fit subject for a strait waistcoat who could have put into his 
hand four such masterly productions as these. Had Newton 
appeared before commissioners of lunacy, it would have been 
enough to present these epistles, and his acquittal would have 
been as certain and instantaneous as that of Sophocles when he 
answered the charge of dotage by reading his “dipus Coloneus 
to the judges. 

It should also be observed, that though Huyghens and De la 
Pryme ascribe Newton's aberration to the burning of his MSS., 
there is good reason to believe that this conflagration must have 
taken place before 1683. Humphrey Newton, who resided with 
his illustrious relative as assistant for five years (1683-9), states 
that he only heard of it by report ; and that it must have oc- 
curred before the Principia was written. If so, the derangement 
took place long after its cause had occurred. There is a great 
psychological hiatus. Newton's frenzy appears to have hung fire 
for several years. We need not say that this is very unlikely. 
We might as well expect a lady, in a case demanding a burst of 
hysterics, to postpone the eruption for eight-and-forty hours, 
We agree with Sir David that the loss of a few experimental re- 
cords was not at all likely to unsettle the equilibrium of a mind 
like Newton’s. Such a trivial incident was wholly insufficient to 
- rob the Samson of science of his intellectual vigour, and to 

leave him to grope for eighteen months together in the darkness 
of mental alienation. 

There is one point connected with this story of the fire, to 
which we advert with regret. Every one has heard of the dog, 
Diamond. The animal is as well known in relation to Newton as 
the horse Bucephalus in relation to Alexander. Few quadrupeds 
have a more charming moral attached to their memories. He is 
the text of as beautiful a little sermon on patience as ever was 
preached. What child has not listened with interest whilst told 
how the creature threw down a lighted taper which consumed the 
fruits of many years’ research, and instead of receiving chastise- 
ment from his master, was pathetically apostrophized,—‘ Oh! 
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Diamond, thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done!’ But 
we are afraid that this touching little tale must be cancelled. It 
is an excellent one. It ought to be true. But Sir David insists 
that it is a ‘fiction. That the fire did occur we do not doubt, 
but we dare not assert the authenticity of the dog. Diamond is 
disputed. He appears to have crept into history clandestinely. 
Nobody can speak positively to the brute. He is not men- 
tioned in Mr. Conduitt’s version of the conflagration. Humphrey 
Newton says expressly, that Newton kept neither dogs nor cats 
in his apartments during the five years he was there. We would 
gladly have strained a point or two to retain this instructive 
quadruped, had it been only as a sort of moral mummy. But 
there does not appear sufficient evidence to justify his literary 
preservation. Of course, if the animal is to be converted into:a 
myth, he must be acquitted of any responsibility in regard to the 
destruction of Newton’s papers. But would it have been any 
satisfaction to Eratostratus to know that some cruel critic would 
one day attempt to exonerate him from the blame of burning the 
Temple at Ephesus by proving that he never existed ? Diamond's 
only chance of immortality lay in his involuntary arson, and it 
would have been better for him to have gone down to posterity 
with Newton's gentle rebuke upon his head, than to be consigned 
to the apocrypha of dogs. 

urning now to the private life of this remarkable man, we 
may obtain an interesting glimpse through the medium of his 
relative, Humphrey Newton. We will suppose the latter to have 
uplifted the roof from the philosopher's apartments, like Le Sage’s 
inquisitive imp. The author of the Principia is at breakfast, 
whilst Humphrey is engaged in copying that ‘stupendous work’ 
for the press. The morning meal is simple but odd. It consists 
of a little orange-peel, boiled in water, sweetened with sugar, and 
drunk like the newly-imported ‘ tey.’ A small quantity of bread 
and butter is all the assistance required in the department of 
solids. Newton thinks, with Bishop Sanderson, that temperance 
is the best physic. Humphrey cannot say that he has ever seen 
him sit at table by himself. His practice is to ‘eat a bit or two 
standing, and then away to work. He is equally abstemious at 
other meals. Sometimes the old woman, his bedmaker, finds 
both dinner and supper scarcely touched, and, of course, carries 
off the escheated victuals with delight. At rare intervals he 
gives an entertainment to the Masters of the Colleges, or to 
foreigners who may be anxious to converse with the great Mr. 
Newton ; but at such times there is danger lest the philosopher 


should plunge into some abstruse question whilst fetching the 


wine from his ‘study,’ and so forget the company completely. 
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And if he goes to dine in the Hall, which happens but seldom, he 
will probably present himself there in a state of déshabille, with 
his shoes down at the heels, his stockings untied, his ‘ surplice’ 
on, and his head scarcely combed. Of course a man so 
thoroughly immersed in philosophical pursuits has no time for 
amusement, and as little inclination perhaps. Humphrey never 
sees him indulge in any recreation for its own sake. He has 
known him take a turn or two in the garden, and then come to a 
sudden stand, after which he would rush upstairs ‘like another 
* Archimedes, with an cvpnxa, and fall to write on his desk, stand- 
‘ ing, without giving himself the leisure to draw a chair to sit down 
‘on.’ In his chamber, indeed, he walks much, but then his mind 
is over head and ears in meditation. He seldom goes out to 
visit people, and keeps as little company as possible, except 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Laughton, and Mr. Vigani, a chemist, whose 
acquaintance he relinquishes when the latter relates some. loose 
story about a nun. As Lucasian Professor he has to read 
lectures during term time, but alas! so few come to hear him, and 
of these so few can comprehend him, that it may be said he has to 
talk ‘to the walls.’ On such occasions he usually stays about 
half-an-hour ; but if, says Humphrey, ‘he has no auditors, he 
commonly returns in a fourth of that time or less.’ Would it be 
very different in the nineteenth century if Isaac Newton could 
re-appear? At first there might be a great rush, but when the 
novelty of this resurrection had subsided, and a few discourses 
had been heard without any overt yawns, would not the audience 
gradually dwindle away until little more than the naked walls 
were left to echo the philosopher's voice? From the lecture- 
room, however, the professor probably proceeds to his laboratory, 
which is a favourite place with him. Here he is so busy that at 
certain seasons the fire is kept in for nearly six weeks together, 
Newton sitting up one night and his assistant another till the 
experiments are finished. What his object may be in these 
chemical researches, Humphrey cannot penetrate; but from the 
pains taken and the intense industry displayed, he is inclined to 
think that Newton aims at ‘something beyond the reach of 
human art and industry.’ No doubt he does! The mania for 
‘multiplying gold’ has not yet been suppressed.* Alchemy is 

* In his famous letter of advice to Mr. Aston (1669), Newton recommends that 
young gentleman to inquire abroad for cases of transmutation generally ; for con- 
versions of this sort, he adds, ‘are above all others worth his noting, being the 
most luciferous, and many times lucriferous experiments too, in philosophy.’ When, 
however, he wrote to Locke, in 1692, respecting certain experiments with Boyle’s 
‘red earth,’ which ought to have changed mercury into gold, Newton does not 
speak in a very sanguine strain ; for he could not fail’ to be struck with the fact 
that though the ‘father of Chemistry and the brother to the Earl of Cork’ had 


possessed the recipe for twenty years, it did not appear that he had ever been able 
to manufacture a single grain of gold. 
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still in some degree a disease through which a philosopher may 
be expected to pass almost as certainly as children go through 
the measles or hooping-cough. It is not, however, from any 
vulgar affection for money that Newton bends over his crucibles, 
or looks into that old mouldy book, entitled Agricola de Metallis. 
The love of lucre is no part of his nature, and if he tries to 
transmute base minerals into a more beatific form, it is purely 
from the wish to obtain an answer to a question which has been 
put to nature more frequently and more longingly than any 
other. We do not hear of his making any attempts to brew the 
elixir of life, but Mr. Wickins, one of his college companions, 
tells us that he was in the habit of compounding a balsam which 
was reputed good for the plague, small-pox, colic, or consumption, 
and of some virtue in case you had been poisoned, or bit by a mad 
dog. Sir Isaac, indeed, it appears, is a great ‘simpler.’ But if 
he should happen to catch cold his remedy is bed. There he has 
been known to lie for two or three days together, in order to cast 
it off by pure perspiration. Not wasting his time however, for 
we will venture to say that his brain is still busier secreting 
thought than his body exuding moisture. At one time his 
hour for retiring to rest was two or three in the morning; some- 
_ times it was not till five or six, and then he might sleep for four or 
five hours ; but at length he learns to go to bed at twelve, having 
discovered that if he exceeds that limit it does more harm to his 
health ‘than a whole day’s study.’ 

Such were Newton’s habits whilst dwelling in academic retire- 
ment. A wider hospitality and a more luxurious style of living 
became necessary when he was converted into a Member of Par- 
liament, and afterwards Master of the Mint. As a resident in 
London he kept his carriage, with an establishment of six 
servants, and gave splendid entertainments, though we do meet 
with an ill-natured murmur at the quality of the wine. But his 
own tastes were simple and temperate to the last; and when 
urged to take snuff or tobacco, he declined the temptation, 
declaring ‘that he would make no necessities to himself.’ 
Whether the same feeling interfered to prevent his taking a wife, 
we are not in a position to state, but it is certain that Newton, 
like his great predecessor, Descartes, like his great rival, Leibnitz, 
passed his days in bachelor meditation. The reader, however, 
will be surprised to learn that in ransacking the Portsmouth 
papers a love letter was discovered, which, though in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Conduitt, purports from the indorsement to have 
been the production of Sir Isaac himself. It is addressed to Lady 
Norris, the widow of Sir William Norris, who had been ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul. Now, as Newton must have been 
upwards of sixty at the time, it is natural to feel some curiosity 
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respecting the manner in which a sexagenarian philosopher would 
acquit himself in this trying species of composition. The letter 
is really a curious production. Lovers are not expected to be 
logical. It would be cruel to expect them to write common sense. 
We believe that in courts of law they are not even required to 
construct their epistles grammatically. They have the privilege 
of being as absurd as they like, and in fact the impetuosity of 
a passion may be frequently inferred from the quantity of sophistry 
and broken English with which the communication is adorned. 
Newton, if it be he, writes correctly enough, but his arguments 
seem to be shamefully puerile. They are such as we might 
anticipate from a schoolboy, if set by way of exercise, to solicit a 
widow's hand in cold blood. The writer intimates that her lady- 
ship's grief at the loss of Sir William shows that her dislike to a 
second marriage cannot proceed from any aversion to husbands 
in general, but must arise solely from her attachment to the 
deceased. As much as to say, that because a lady had once loved 
Mr. A B devotedly, she must be capable of a similar passion for 
all the other letters of the alphabet in succession. Then the 
writer tells her that to be always thinking on the Ambassador to 
the Great Mogul is to live a ‘melancholy life among the sepul- 
chres,' and that sorrow is an enemy to health. And can her lady- 
ship, he asks, resolve to spend the rest of her days in grief and 
sickness? The next argument reads like a stroke of waggery. 
He insinuates a doubt whether she looks the exact thing in 
widow's weeds. A mourning habit will render her less acceptable 
to company—can she resolve to wear it perpetually? Oh the 
guile of the human heart when engaged in courtship! In short, 
continues he, in plain unvarnished terms, the proper remedy for 
all these mischiefs is a new husband. The matter needs no con- 
sideration. Her ladyship ought to decide at once. The malady 
is admitted—there is the medicine. And since she likes the 
‘ person proposed,’ he doubts not that he shall soon have notice 
of her inclination to marry, or at least he trusts she will give 
that favoured individual permission to discourse with her on the 
subject. 

Sir D. Brewster seems to be of opinion that this is a genuine 
love-letter from Sir Isaac, and that the ‘ person proposed’ was 
none other than the author of the Principia. We cannot but dissent 
from this conclusion. The indorsement, ‘ A letter from Sir I. N. 
to » isin a different hand. Newton was well acquainted 
with the lady, and might just as well have courted in the first 
person as in this circumlocutory strain. If modesty prevented his 
making ‘his approaches openly, it would not have permitted him 
to tell her ladyship in a tone of perfect assurance that he knew 
she liked this mysterious suitor. Nor can it be supposed that 
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even a retiring gentleman would attempt to throw the onus of the 
transaction upon the object of his affections, and call for ‘ notice’ 
of her intentions with such a mercantile air. Above all, the 
letter is couched in terms which wear so ridiculous an aspect if 
seriously employed, that we must prefer construing them ironi- 
cally, and in this light they are clever and intelligible enough. 
However agreeable it might be to find that the soaring Newton 
indulged in the infirmity of love-making in his sexagenarian 
days, it seems more reasonable to treat the epistle either as a 
sportive production, or if written in earnest as the business-like 
application of a mere internuncio. No man who was really 
anxious to succeed the Ambassador to the Great Mogul in the 
lady's affections could well have penned such a frigid effusion. 

It would be impossible in our limits to advert, however briefly, 
to Newton as Member of Parliament, Master of the Mint, 
President of the Royal Society, writer of Theological Treatises, 
author of Chronologies, or even in his disputed capacity of 
Christian. We must make use of a note for the purpose of 
referring to two or three of the more delicate topics discussed in 
the well-filled volumes of Sir David Brewster.* 


* Firstly.—Was Newton an Unitarian or not? This is a point upon which addi- 
tional information was anxiously expected. In his first memoir, Sir David decided 
that the philosopher was a firm believer in the Trinity. Since that work was pub- 
lished several theological tractates have been brought to light, and amongst these 
are some which appear to have been copied as if for the press. What conclusion 
must now be drawn? The biographer does not explicitly say, but by declining to 
reiterate his former opinion, it is manifest that he deems it untenable. And indeed 
wd ae seem scareely to leave us any other alternative. To much of the matter 
produced we attach no value in reference to the great point at issue. Every one is 
aware to what an extent the dialect of Trinitarianism may be, and in fact must be, 
employed by Unitarians, simply because it is the language of Scripture itself. So 
far, therefore, as some of his treatises disclose his views, Newton might be claimed 
by either class. But when he draws up the ‘Articles’ of his own Faith, and when 
the very nature of the document would lead us to expect some explicit statement 
respecting the Divinity of our Saviour, we cannot but think that the omission of a 
clear assertion to that effect is tolerably conclusive. He speaks of ‘one God,’ and 
‘one Mediator the man Christ Jesus :’ the Father is ‘omniscient, but communicates 
the knowledge of future things to Christ:’ we are ‘to worship the Father alone as 
God Almighty, and Jesus alone as the Lord, the Messiah, the Great King, the 
Lamb of God, who was slain and hath redeemed us with his blood, and made us 
kings and priests.’ But though our presumption must be against Newton’s ortho- 
doxy, even these articles contain matter which leaves the question in some degree 
open, and which show that he was by no means a full-length Socinian. Secondly.— 
The biographer enters at large into the Flamsteed controversy. We think more 
importance has been attached to the papers of that astronomer than they really de- 
serve. The notoriety, however, brody A been given to the question by Mr. Baily’s 
Memoir, published as the book was under the sanction of the Admiralty Commis- 
sioners and at the national expense, rendered some vindication necessary. Flam- 
steed charges Newton and Halley with: breach of faith in printing his Observations, 
contrary to certain conditions upon which the parties had agreed. There are a 
number of minor counts in the indictment, as, for instance, that he, the said Isaac 
Newton, had, on a certain occasion, called him, the said Flamsteed, various oppro- 


brious names, whereof ‘puppy’ was the least. ‘Now let it be observed that these” 
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We cannot omit some specific allusion to Newton the thinker. 
It is encouraging to remember that this great man ascribed all 


accusations are contained in private letters and autobiographical papers, which 
never underwent the scrutiny. of contemporary criticism, but slumbered on the 
shelves of the Royal Observatory till the year 1832. Flamsteed is his own witness 
against Newton. And Flamsteed, it must be admitted, was a jealous, suspicious, 
irritable man, Fortunately for Newton, the letters carry their own corrective in 
the manifest spite with which some of them are composed. We believe that no 
lawyer who had received a brief in the cause of the astronomer-royal would have 
hesitated for a moment to draw a strong inference against his client from the mere 
perusal of his correspondence. It is not simply that he writes in a spirit of almost 
childish petulance, but there is such a palpable determination evinced to make the 
worst of the matter, that you lose all faith in his candour, and feel it a duty to 
guard against the gloss which he puts on the transactions. He is like a man who 
has a small grievance to avenge, but is so conscious of its insufficiency that he is 
compelled to eke it out by all manner of random reflections upon his enemies. His 
letter to Newton of the 24th of February,1691-2, in which he covers Halley with 
abuse, reads like the effusion of a schoolboy who is discharging all the venom of the 
last half-year by rehearsing the peccadilloes of his rival in the most taunting terms. 
His distrustful nature leads him to suspect a trick in everything. He talks in 
one of his papers of Newton’s ‘vexatious pretences’—his ‘disingenuous and 
malicious practices’—‘ his cunning forecasts’—and ‘his malicious designs’—all in 
the compass of a few lines, as if anxious to convince his own mind by sheer force of 
reiteration. Besides, Flamsteed, however clever at abuse, is sadly deficient in the 
arts of advocacy. His honest bungling does him considerable credit. In one ac- 
count which he gives of the interview when the awful word ‘puppy’ was per- 
petrated, it appears that the astronomer had just charged Newtor and his asso- 
ciates with robbing him of his labours ; and from another of his own accounts it 
seems that Flamsteed was reported to have called the philosopher an Atheist. 
Need it surprise us, then, if Newton, who had his little infirmities of temper like 
ordinary mortals, took fire at such accusations ; and though Flamsteed says that he 
never impugned his rival’s religion, yet he adds, in a sentence which reveals his 
character with singular significance, ‘but I know what other people have said of a 
f paragra h in his Optics, which probably occasioned this suggestion [of Atheism]. 
‘I thought it not worth while to say anything in answer to this reproach. I hope 
‘he is none.’ It seems, therefore, that the astronomer allowed Newton to continue 
under the impression that he had really concurred in the charge of infidelity, though 
he benevolently hoped that it was unfounded:—in other words, we learn from 
Flamsteed’s own lips that he was willing to appear as the accuser of Newton, and 
this on one of the gravest of questions, although he had no positive assurance that 
the accusation was just, and actually trusts that it is untrue! We make no doubt 
that the astronomer was poorly paid by Government, and it may be that the com- 
mittee and Royal visitors did not treat his catalogue with fairness, but so far as the 
oe against Newton rest upon John Flamsteed’s papers, alone and unconfirmed, 
we should be inclined to say that their effect is wholly neutralized by their own 
virus. Thirdly.—A singular question has been raised and recently agitated 
cting the chastity of Newton’s niece, as if the poor philosopher might possibly 
be brought in guilty of immorality by conniving at her wickedness. It has been 
insinuated that the beautiful and witty Catherine Barton was the mistress of Lord 
i The evidence against her is, that this nobleman left, her money and other 
property by will. There is also a passage in the anonymous Life of Halifax, where 
it is alleged that his lordship, after the death of his wife, ‘cast his eye upon Miss 
Barton to be superintendent of his domestic affairs ;’ but in the same paragraph 
the writer asserts that she was a woman of strict honour and integrity. Voltaire 
also couples Newton’s advancement with the fact that he possessed a jolie niéce, 
but without venturing to impugn her reputation. We must decline the slightest 
discussion upon such a question. Ifa lady's character is to be sacrificed upon such 
wretched data as these, and a cast of the eye is to have such criminating power, 
Diana herself could not have walked the earth without a damaged name, 
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his successes to patient, plodding reflection. Few require to be 
told how he was accustomed to fix his mind intently mpon a 
question, enveloped as it might be in midnight obscurity, and 


‘ then to wait and watch until the light broke in upon him by 


degrees, and the whole subject lay before him, glittering in the 
purple tints and dawning glories of the day. It was only by 
little and little, as Johnson observes, that the intellect, even of a 
Newton, gained ground upon the surrounding darkness. We 
love to picture the philosopher seated at the side of his bed, with 
his clothes half donned, arrested in the act of dressing by some 
great conception, and thus continuing for hours together, his 
limbs, as it were, in a state of catalepsy, but his brain working 
like a steam-engine. Who will not recal the figure of Socrates, 
when rooted to the soil by some fine speculation, and so remain- 
ing whilst day declines and night runs its dusky course, and the 
sun returns to beat scorchingly upon that uncovered head? And 
who that reads how Dr. Stukeley ate the chicken intended for 
Newton’s meal, and replaced the cover over the picked skeleton, 
will not, whilst chuckling at the trick, feel some compassion for 
the poor duped philosopher, who fancies that he must have dined, 
though utterly oblivious of the fact? Itis pleasant also to hear 
how he would rise in the morning, full of satisfaction at having 
mastered some proposition, though he had lost a whole night's 
sleep in chase of the solution. Newton’s ardour and industry 
were as conspicuous as his intelligence. A comet which appeared 
in 1664 kept him so much from his couch, that his health was 
seriously impaired. On one occasion he became alarmed for the 
safety of his eyes, in consequence of his rash observations on the 
spectra produced by the sun, being compelled to confine himself 
in a dark room for days together till the solar ghosts had va- 
nished. His study of the lunar irregularities involved him in 
astonishing toil, and our satellite made his head ache so fiercely 
that at one time he resolved to let her alone ; but ere long we find 
him expressing his determination to have another stroke at the 
moon. In the mere drudgery of copying or correcting, he seems 
to have displayed remarkable assiduity. Amongst his papers, his 
biographer met with transcripts of some alchemical works, and 
with annotations upon others, besides copious extracts. Many 
of his own compositions seem to have been remodelled time after 
time. One chapter in his Chronology he is. said to have written 
over not less than eighteen times. Here is a fine lesson for those 
who think that genius may dispense with diligence, and work out 
its results by the lightning gleams of inspiration alone ! 

Observe, too, that though Newton has left mankind such a 
majestic system of the universe, it would be impossible to name 
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a philosopher who was less the slave of his own creations. He 
was perfectly willing that the fair fabric he had reared should 
be shattered, if it should prove untrue to facts and nature. 

Conduitt relates how Molyneux and Bradley, having discovered 
‘acertain nutation of the earth’ for which they could not account, 
concluded that the Newtonian system must be abandoned. But 
who would venture to intimate the mournful fact to Sir Isaac ? 
How communicate a circumstance which would probably reduce 
his magnificent universe to chaos again? Like a man conveying 
the news of some dreadful disaster, Molyneux, in the ‘ softest 
manner’ possible, broke the intelligence ‘ by degrees’ to the un- 
conseious victim. Strange to say, the philosopher did not swoon. 
He did not even turn pale. No tant pis pour les faits burst 
from his lips; but with as much calmness as if a mere momen- 
tary fancy had been placed in jeopardy, or as if the messenger 
had come to announce that the kingdom of Utopia could not be 
discovered, he exclaimed—‘ It may be so: there is no arguing 
against facts and experiments. Mr. Molyneux does not appear 
to have understuod his man. Newton was not a mere builder of 
theories, running up his piles with complacent rapidity, and then 
gazing upon his handiwork as a thing which it would be sacrile- 
gious to touch. In tracing the history of ancient philosophy, 
we expect. a new system of the universe with every new teacher 
who arises. The heavens are undergoing perpetual tinkering. 
They are revised and remodelled by each fresh speculator who 
steps upon the stage. From Thales to Descartes, every philo- 
sopher of note makes it a point to show us what a choice little 
Uranium he can construct. But, as Voltaire said of his country- 
man, though he regarded him ‘comme le premier génie de son 
siecle, autre chose est d' admirer, autre chose est de croire.” How 
different with Newton! The Frenchman’s vortices were swept 
away like cobwebs from the skies. The Englishman built for 
eternity. His was no aérial architecture. He drew his data 
from the quarries of Truth. The marble of Nature was the 
material with which he wrought. Each stone was chiselled by 
the hand of Experiment, and fixed with the mortar of Demon- 
stration. Based upon the granite foundations of Fact, the lordly 
fabric arose, more perfect and imposing than mortal eye had yet 
beheld ; and still it stands, with its pinnacles glittering in the 
sunshine of Science, whilst hundreds of structures reared by 
noisier artificers have long crumbled into oblivion, or vanished 
like phantoms in the advancing light of day. 

And yet how modest was Newton’s appraisement of his own 
labours—how deep was the spirit of veneration in which they 
were pursued! The day in which he lived was not one of small 
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things. He was surrounded by men like Boyle, Hooke, Wren, 
Wallis, Wilkins, Halley, Keill, Cotes, at home, not to mention 


- Huyghens, Leibnitz, the Bernoullis, and others, abroad. Yet 


taller in mental stature than the loftiest of his contemporaries— 
towering above these sons of philosophy like Saul amongst his 
subjects—he could humbly suggest that if in anything he had 
seen further than they had done, it was by standing on the 
shoulders of giants. Beautiful as this remark may be, it is 
nothing to his own well-known comparison of himself to a child 


‘playing on the beach of the great ocean of Truth, and picking 


up a few fairer shells than the rest. That image is immortal. 
It will never be effaced from the memory of mankind. It carries 
with it a moral which ought to furnish a complete cure for con- 
ceit. Send a vain man down to the shores of that boundless sea 
—let him pace its sands and listen to the majestic music of its 
waves—let him. gaze upon those waters which no mortal keel 
has cut, and towards that horizon whose secrets the intellect longs 
so ardently, but so hopelessly, to explore—and if he does not 
catch something of Newton's spirit, and return chastened and sub- 
dued, the poison of vanity and presumption must have taken 
deadly hold upon his heart. 

Yet we feel inclined to quarrel with the image when we con- 
sider what Newton really did. What man ever accomplished so 
stupendous a Voyage of Discovery as he undertook? He was 
the Columbus of the skies. See him pushing off from our 
planet, with the compass of gravity to guide him in his course, 
He makes for the nearest island in the ethereal main, and is the 
first who finds philosophical footing upon that beautiful orb. 
There he is enabled to test the great principle of attraction, and 
to ascertain its far-reaching influences by positive proof. Having 
finished his observations, this daring navigator proceeds on his 
expedition, anchoring at planet after planet, and even mooring 
himself to the mysterious comet to gather some information for 
his fellow-men. Thus he sails into the farthest region which 
was then accessible to his barque, and on his return to Earth we 
may imagine how Christian and sceptic would crowd round the 
hardy adventurer, and await his reply to the question which flut- 
ters in every heart, though it may not fall from every lip: ‘ You 
‘ who have passed the Pillars of Hercules—who have ‘doubled 
‘wide heaven's mighty capes—who have wandered from globe 
‘to globe—who have safely buffeted the billows of Immen- 
* sity—tell us, have you found traces of a Deity, have you 
‘seen the foot-prints of a Creator?’ Thus solemnly adjured, 
how does the bold mariner respond ? Not by repeating the fool's 
brief creed, ‘There is no God.’ Not by rearing an altar to some 
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nonentity which he childishly deifies under the title of ‘ Chance.’ 
But, entering the Temple of the true Jehovah, he bends his knee, 
and with a heart as lowly as that of the humblest and least 
lettered of his race, presents the fruits of his labours, the golden 
spoils of his expedition.- And lifting his voice, he tells mankind 
that the Heavens have but one speech, and everywhere declare 
the glory of God—that the firmament is full of tongues of fire 
which continually set forth his handiwork—that there is no sun 
or satellite where the story of His perfections is not heard—and 
that in every part of the universe the starry songsters unite in’ 
the great hymn of adoration, ‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omni- 
potent ‘reigneth!’ ‘By the word of the Lord the Heavens were 
‘made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth !’ 


Art. II.—A Campaign with the Turks in Asia. By Duncan, 
Ese. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1855. 


THESE volumes are a timely publication. Mr. Duncan tells 
his tale with directness, intelligence, and spirit; and we are 
very desirous our readers should have a clear and full impression 
as to the substance of this tale. The information furnished con- 
cerning our Turkish ally is in some respects grave and painful, 
but we see no reason to doubt its truthfulness ; and if the case be 
so, the sooner, and the more widely, such truth is known the 
better. Mr. Duncan's object, it seems, was to act as ‘ Our Cor- 
respondent’ to a London journal; and his work is one among 
many proofs, showing that it is not to our senators, nor to our mi- 
nisters, so much as to our press, that the country must look for the 
knowledge which should influence its judgment and direct its 
course of action at this grave crisis. 

The ‘ Asia’ intended by Mr. Duncan in his title-page, is re- 
stricted to the province of Armenia, stretching from the north- 
eastern shore of the Black Sea towards the Caspian. From the 
most northerly point of Armenia, on the shore of the Black Sea, 
an irregular diagonal line descends towards the southern limit of 
the Caspian, dividing the great Caucasian neck of country 
between the two seas into two parts. The northern edge of that, 
line forms the boundary line of Russia, the southern edge of it 
the boundary line of Turkey. The first strip of this border land 
on the Russian side consists of Georgia, the next beyond is Cir- 
cassia, touching on the Sea of Azoff. These two provinces are 
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4 
Tecent acquisitions of Russia. They give her some three hundred 
miles of coast on the northern shore of the Black Sea, and they 
extend her line along nearly the whole length of the western 
coast of the Caspian. Armenia is, for the most part, a high 
table-land, some six or seven thousand miles above the sea; of 
its climate Mr. Duncan shall speak. 


‘The month of July, always hot and oppressive in the East, is 
doubly so in the table-lands of Armenia, where a short interval of 
spring, summer, and autumn, altogether but of four months’ duration, 
alone breaks through the terrible rigour of winter, which lasts for the 
rest of the year. In these four months the crops are sown and reaped : 


during these months is necessarily great, and is only equalled by the 
excessive severity of the long and dreary winter. Towards the end of 
April, a deluge of rain generally pours down upon the country, and 
continues for about a week ; the remainder of the year is delivered up 
to the successive influences of sun and snow, and a further visitation of 
rain is almost unknown. 

‘The year 1854 was, however, an exception to this rule, for towards 
the middle and end of June, terrible storms of thunder, accompanied 
with rain, burst over the hostile encampments, and transformed the 
plains into a perfect morass. Military operations on an extensive 
scale were thus rendered impossible, and the movements premeditated 
by the enemy, and of which at the time we were perfectly ignorant, 
were abandoned until a more favourable period.’—Vol. ii. pp. 136, 37. 


The principal towns in Armenia are Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea; Erzeroum, the capital, considerably inland; and Kars, an 
outpost town, bordering on Georgia, and also far inland. The 
following is our author's description of the first of these towns :— 


‘ Of all the Eastern cities and towns I had seen, Trebizond (with the 
exception perhaps of Smyrna) pleased me the most. The streets are 
broad, the houses clean, with yards and gardens ; and, in fact, I was 
somewhat reminded of an English country town. The mountains in 
the back : the houses and the streets were all embedded in snow, and 
the cold was extreme. Trebizond is slightly fortified, much in the 
same style as Sinope—certainly not better. In 1807 the Russians 
landed some troops below the town and marched upon it, but they 
were repulsed and cut to pieces. 

‘ Later in the day, accompanied by an officer of the Pacha, I visited 
the principal battery, situated on an eminence overhanging the sea, to 
the left of the town. The battery consisted of guns of heavy calibre 
and of two 12-inch mortars, with a reserve of similar pieces and of 
«smaller cannon, which were rusting away under a shed. The larger 
cannon were of an excellent bronze, and, from their position, most 
formidable. The embrasures were, however, too narrow, and by the 
slightest deviation from a straight line the fascines would probably 
have caught fire. Considering the number of cannon, with the amount 
NO. XLIV. AA 
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of space in which they were confined, I fear there would not have 
been sufficient room to have worked them efficiently. A few bombs 
skilfully thrown into the midst of the battery would have caused great 
execution, although, from the exceedingly soft nature of the earth, 
they might have buried themselves harmlessly. This battery is on 
the surface of a rocky height, rising from the sea, and offers to an 
enemy but little point of range. At’the same time, Trebizond may 
congratulate herself upon not having received the visit from the Rus- 
sian fleet, which had been premeditated, but was prevented by the ap- 
pearance of Sir Edmund Lyons and his steam squadron. _. 

‘The allied steam fleet, with Turkish ships in convoy, had produced 
an excellent effect here by its appearance. It convinced the Turkish 
population of the real sympathy of England; while the size and im- 
posing aspect of the larger screw ships filled their minds with admira- 
tion and awe.’—Vol. i. pp. 18—20. 

But Erzeroum, the inland capital, does not admit of com- 
parison with Trebizond. According to our author's experience 
hitherto, it was ‘the filthiest and most uninteresting place on earth.’ 
It once had a population of 140,000 souls; its present in- 
habitants are scarcely 30,000. It was once also a place of great 
trade ; it is now little more than a place of transit, through which 
merchandize passes from Persia to Constantinople. The old 
Genoese castle and fortifications are extensive ruins, but scarcely 
anything besides exists to remind the traveller of the past wealth 
and splendour of Erzeroum. In winter the streets are covered 
with snow and ice, so as to be hardly passable ; in spring the an- 
noyance is from the ever-melting snow, and in summer from 
excessive dust. Of Kars Mr. Duncan writes :— 

‘The population of Kars before the arrival of the Anatolian army, 
consisted of about 15,000 souls, including the fixed garrison of pe 
2000 troops. The town is dominated by an extensive castle, now in 
ruins, built by the Genoese. The castle of Kars is, without excep- 
tion, the grandest evidence that remains in the East of the energy and 
industry of those intrepid adventurers. A rocky hill that rises 
abruptly from the town, forms the basis on which is constructed this 
citadel. Every prominent rock has been taken advantage of and uti- 
lized to the defence of the place. Three massive walls completely 
protected the inner forts from a coup-de-main, and the ruined pile, 

now so grand and picturesque, was before the age of gunpowder con- 
sidered utterly impregnable. The little river Kars-tschai flows at the 
foot of the rock, and washes an eminence on the opposite side that is 
crowned with a smaller ruin, which in its turn dominates the citadel. 
In the last war with Russia, when Prince Paskiewitch overran the 
table-lands of Armenia, a Russian force succeeded in gaining this po- 
sition, and thus commanded the castle of Kars and the town. <A few 
shots sufficed to convince the Turkish garrison of the utter uselessness 
of resistance, and the citadel consequently surrendered. A high wall 
connected with the castle and flanked with towers, encircles the town, 
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but suburbs have sprung up beyond that limit, and extend into the 
plains of Kars. 

‘The Kars-tschai, or the river of Kars, is spanned by a stone bridge 
of ancient construction, and flowing into the Arpa-tschai, it forms the 
boundary of the two empires. The streets of the town are narrow, 


‘and, from the accumulation of mud caused by the immense traffic of 


the army, were nearly impassable. The streets of Balaklava in their 
worst era were not to be compared to those of Kars, whilst the effluvia 
from the filth increased the intensity of the prevailing typhus. The 
houses of the town were of the same construction as those of Erze- 
roum, and were filled to overflowing with the soldiery. An Armenian 
church, now transformed into a mosque, is the only building that can 
lay claim to especial notice, and that more from originality of con- 
struction than from any architectural merit. This, as well as all the 
other mosques of the town and the public baths, had been converted 
into hospitals for the sick. 

‘ This town, similar to Erzeroum, has greatly decayed from its former 
importance. The walls which encircle it are crumbling to pieces; 
and, from the heights above, the ancient fortress frowns down on the 
low-built houses and filthy streets, testifying by its extent to the once 
prosperous state, and by its ruined battlements to the present fallen 
fortunes, of Kars. As in Erzeroum, there are no buildings of architec- 
tural excellence, and even the mosques, in which Orientalism often 
displays a refined sentiment, are tasteless and insignificant.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 142—144. 


Madame de Stael, we are told, once said that the English people 
are like their London porter, froth at the top, sediment at 
the bottom, and good stuff in the middle. Part of this de- 
scription only will apply to Turkey. With her there is only too 
much froth at the top, but the good stuff would seem to be at the 
bottom ; her middle class, consisting largely of Greek and Arme- 
nian Mammon-worshippers, are by no means a wholesome element. 
The following is our author's account of his experiences among 
the Turkish villagers during his sojourn in Asia :— 


‘A vi erally comprises thirty or forty families. The houses 
are paint ng of aaa and roofed in with mud. A small doorway 
leads along an unlighted passage to the stables, and to a neatly boarded 
room, illuminated from above by one small opening, sometimes covered 
with oiled paper. Elevated banks run parallel with the room. A 
rudely-constructed opening serves as fire-place and chimney. The 
stables contain animals of every description, congregated in delicious 
confusion ; buffaloes, horses, sheep, and goats, all heaped together, 
along with oxen and asses. A certain perfume was consequently thrown 
over the establishment, which in warm weather was perfectly irresis- 
tible. Added to this discomfort were the fleas, and their allies, with 
which the mats and inhabitants actually swarmed. On entering a 
village the news would rapidly spread that a traveller had arrived, and 
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presently the entire male population appeared, whilst the females 
peeped with laudable curiosity from behind doors, carts, heaps of fire 
manure, and other romantic situations. The elder of the village then 
approached, and we exchanged salutations. A conversation then en- 
sued between the old gentleman and my dragoman, and directly it 
was ascertained that I was an Englishman the most hospitable wel- 
come would be offered me. The best house was prepared, a roaring 
fire lighted, and the wooden banks covered with comfortable bedding. 
Then dinner would appear, to the preparation of which the united gas- 
tronomic talent of the place had contributed. This would probably 
consist of a soup which had a sour-sweet taste, not at all unpalatable, 
followed by fried eggs, butter, and honey; the banquet would be 
washed down with warm milk. After dinner the host and the whole 
village entered the room and sat themselves down on the ground. I 
found it impossible to avoid this post-prandial infliction, so in the end 
I conformed to the habits of the people. Pipes would be produced, 
and question after question put to the dragoman respecting Stamboul, 
the Sultan, and other extraordinary topics, to which he replied with 
more or less adhesion to the strict truth. I then produced coffee and 
sugar, the sight of which inspired enthusiasm in the assembly. Sugar 
is a great rarity in the village houses, and much esteemed. The 
greatest treat of all, however, was a cup of tea, which was a rarer 
article even than sugar, and of which they were particularly fond. 
Towards nine o’clock the assembly would drop off one by one, but 
neyer without examining my pistols, sabre, and even my clothes. The 
old host would alone remain, and continue the conversation through 
the dragoman, who, by the expression of his countenance, scarcely ap- 
preciated the employment. The good old man would then launch out 
into a history of his life and that of his sons, who were probably with 
the army in Kars. He would then inform me of the number of his 
buffaloes, horses, and sheep, and the prospects of the coming crop. I, 
in my turn, described some of the wonders of Europe and civilization. 
Steam-boats and the electric telegraph were the objects that excited 
the greatest astonishment, next to that of a nation being governed by 
a queen. My dragoman (who, I have already said, was a very inge- 
nious fellow) created a constant sensation by his dramatic description 
of a railroad. He would commence with the whistle, then imitate the 
noise of the engine, and conclude with the nervous cries of elderly 
ladies in passing through a tunnel. He would accompany the dramatic 
acting with a suitable libretto in Turkish. Immense was the delight 
he created, and innumerable were the exclamations of ‘ Mashalla! 
tschoe marafet’ (very wonderful). In passing and repassing these 
villages my appearance was always hailed with joy, principally on ac- 
count of the entertaining talents of Giorgio. A representation of the 
railroad would often be requested before dinner (as well as after), until 
the whole affair became rather monotonous. 

‘The host would converse with me until his pipe was exhausted, and 
then, with a dignified salutation, he put on his slippers and departed. 
Then I commenced my night’s toilette, which consisted in simply 
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taking off my boots. The fatigue of the day generally procured me 
pleasant slumbers, the duration of which depended greatly on the in- 
habitants of the stables and of the matting. At times a revolution 
would burst out amongst the horses, and spread ever the whole of the 
assembled quadrupeds. Once I was awakened by hard breathing on 
my face, and on looking up beheld a hideous buffalo calmly gazing at 
me. At other times goats would chase each other about the room, 
which by no means facilitated hearty sleep. In the morning, at day- 
break, I rose, performed my ablutions, and quickly breakfasted. Then 
a kind farewell to all the village, a distribution of piastres, and to 
horse. I may observe that never was I subjected to rudeness in any 
Turkish village, nor did I ever miss the most trivial article. On the 
whole I was greatly struck with the combined simplicity and amiabi- 
lity of the Turkish rural population. Crime is almost unknown there, 
as well as poverty. The property of the peasants consists of their 
flocks, which supply them with every necessary, and from whose wool 
they derive an excellent profit. Every family possessed two houses, 
one for the female members, the other for guests. Each family takes 
it by turn to receive the traveller, and by this means the burthen of 
providing for the poor wanderer is divided. In the larger villages an 
official was maintained, who kept account of the arrivals in the place, 
and was answerable that travellers were welcomed to the village. Be 
a man ever so poor, hospitality and a welcome await him. In person 
the Turkish peasantry are well made and robust. Their habits are 
most frugal. Eggs, butter, cheese, and milk are the chief articles of 
food, and meat is but rarely touched. In the performance of their 
religious duties they are most strict. They are plunged, as a matter 
of course, in the greatest ignorance, and I never encountered a man 
who ever knew his exact age. Lawyers and doctors are unknown in 
these regions; the people also are amiable and long lived. Duri 

my prolonged stay in Asia I met with but few things of which I oul 
approve, or which have since conjured up agreeable reminiscences. 
But of the peasantry in the Asiatic provinces (always excepting the 
Armenian villagers, who were surly and interested) I shall ever enter- 
tain the highest opinionand pleasing recollections.’—Vol.i.pp. 133—138. 


To this testimony in favour of the Turkish villagers we might 
add similar testimonies concerning the same class in the European 
provinces of Turkey, furnished by such travellers as Captain 
Spencer and Mr. Weymouth Smyth, men who speak, in common 
with Mr. Duncan, not by hearsay, but from what they have seen. 
Our author's account of the Greek population of Turkey cor- 
roborates the general report concerning them. They are Russian- 
ized in all their sympathies, and unprincipled in all they do. 
With regard to the Armenians, even their villagers, it seems, are 
widely removed from the Turks, being surly and selfish, while the 
large class of them who compete with the Greeks in trade bear 
too near a resemblance to them in their particular notions about 
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the value of truth and honesty. There are, it appears, a few en- 
lightened men among the Armenians, who, much as they feel 
their subjection to the Moslem, are sensible that Czarism would 
be no improvement. Many of this race also are bankers and 
money-lenders, and would feel it to be inconvenient were the 
success of the Russians in Armenia to become a cancelling of all 
Stamboul debts in that quarter. ‘But the middle and lower ranks 
* of Armenians,’ says Mr. Duncan, ‘ are Russian to the back-bone. 
‘ Their sympathy, however, will avail the cause of the Czar but 
‘ little ; for though they are industrious and well-behaved, at the 
* same time they are the most arrants cowards imaginable.’ When 
news of the butchery at Sinope reached Erzeroum, the delight 
of these people was such that they were said to have given thanks 
for the event in the cathedral church. 

It has long been one of our historical maxims, that there is a 
natural relation between commerce and freedom. But one of the 
effects of this war has been to show to us that this maxim is to be 
accepted only with certain understood conditions. L.et the com- 
mercial spirit degenerate into a mere passion for gain, and there 
is no baseness for which it will not find excuses. Such animo- 
sities of faction against faction, and of nation against nation, may 
then spring from it, as shall leave no room for any real love of 
country or of mankind. It is industry imbued with something 
higher than itself, which conduces to just law and real social 
elevation. We all admit that individuals may become thus selfish 
—thus Mammonized; and we see, or may see, that classes, and 
even nations, may fall under the sway of such passions. These 
Armenians and Greeks are illustrations of this doctrine, and we 
could have wished there had been no other, either in the old 
world or the new. 

How Russia works upon these two races so as to intensify 
their religious and political hatred of each other, and how she 
can throw off her tools when she has used them, may be seen in 
the following passage :— 


‘In occupying Armenia it became evident to the government of the 
Czar, that by fomenting the hatred of the two races a signal advantage 


- would accrue to Russia. The large Russian provinces on the Caspian 


Sea required inhabitants, and what could be more desirable than to 
obtain as settlers the industrious, intelligent, peaceful, and money- 
making Armenian? Russian policy set to work, and with the greatest 
success. The haughty Turk was disarmed, and his weapons given to 
the Armenian. Who will describe the sensations of inward fury that 
agitated the heart of the Mussulman when this indignity was offered 
to his self-esteem? Now, the places were. changed; the tables were 
turned. Armed to the teeth, the former slave was now master. The 
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crouching Armenian raised his head, and lorded it right mightily over 
the fallen Turk. Encouraged and exasperated by the wily Russian, 
who stirred up the recollections of former wrongs in their hearts, the 
Armenians increased in violence. The Turks were pursued with taunts, 
insults, and blows. These evils they bore with an admirable patience ; 
the period of retaliation had not yet arrived, although it loomed 
already in the distance. 

‘ At length the Armenians, emboldened by their success, and flushed 
with their new position, were guilty of a most unpardonable offence. 
One Friday as the Mussulmans were crowding out of the mosque 
from prayers, they were met by a number of Armenians who barred 
their way, and who, after heaping every insult on them, threw a dead 
dog at the feet of the indignant Turks, and exclaimed, ‘ Behold, O 
Mahometans, your Prophet.’ The Turks were furious at this insult, 
and, to them, unheard-of blasphemy, but they were unarmed, and 
Russian bayonets glistened in the distance. ‘ Baccalum,’ they mut- 
tered, ‘we shall see; the day of reckoning will come,’ and they quietly 
continued their way. 

‘At length that day approached. The humbled Sultan made peace. 
The time drew near for the Russian to withdraw from the regions he 
had occupied. Events now proved how well had been calculated the 
= ed of the Czar. As the day drew near for the final evacuation of 

rzeroum, the courage and spirit of the Armenians rapidly oozed away. 
When the Russians, who had encouraged them to the committal of 
deeds of which they now repented, had withdrawn, what vengeance, 
reflected the Armenian, would the infuriated Turk not take to wash 
out the insults their short-lived triumph had accumulated on his 
person! This idea haunted the conscience of the Armenians, and, on 
the day that the Russian army evacuated the soil of Turkey, 5000 
families of that creed quitted their native land and accompanied the 
stranger. Where this immigration would have ended it is impossible 
to say, had not the Turks seen the necessity of arresting the move- 
ment. Their own existence partly depended on the Armenians, who 
filled all the places of artizans, and all those requiring active industry 
and intelligence. The Turk, therefore, promised to forgive and to 
forget. This checked the outward movement, and many who intended 
leaving now remained. 

‘In time many families, either pining for their native town, or dis- 

sted with the Russian rule, returned to Armenia; but Erzeroum 
ies never recovered from the blow, and bitterly regrets the day when 
so much intelligence, industry, and capital deserted her walls. 

‘The Turk kept his word with respect to forgiveness, but he has 
not forgotten; and now that the old Russian feud has recommenced, 
the conduct of the Armenians in his hour of defeat haunts him like 
a spectre.’—Vol. i. pp. 104—106. 


This may be taken as a fair sample of the policy of Russia 
towards all her neighbours: to divide—to divide by any possible 
means—and to conquer. 
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The provinces in Persian Armenia ceded to Russia in 1828, 
gave that power possession of two objects of great veneration 
among the Armenians—Mount Ararat, and Etchmiazin, the resi- 
dence of their patriarch. Mount Ararat is to the Armenians 
what Mount Sinai and Mount Zion are to the Christian sects. 
The literature of the Armenians is full of legends relating to the 
sanctity of the place. Etchmiazin is an old fortified monastery, 
where the patriarch rules over a scattered nation, whose indus- 
trious children are settled in India, Constantinople, and many 
other parts of the world; so that the Armenians in Armenia are 
neither so numerous nor so wealthy as those who live and thrive 
abroad. The possession, accordingly, of the residence and the 


person of the patriarch is a fact of no small importance in | 


the policy of Russia. To undertake a pilgrimage to Etchmiazin 
is a meritorious act of faith among the Armenians, and the influ- 
ence exercised by the patriarch is diffused, through the obedient 
medium of bishops, priests, and deacons, over all parts of 
Turkey, and many of the cities of India, to an extent that 
would surprise those who never have troubled themselves with 
the affairs of an Armenian jeweller or silversmith in an eastern 
bazaar, for they are almost invariably dealers in jewels and the 
precious metals, or else serafs,—that is, bankers and money- 
lenders among the native population,—a position which gives 
them no small influence in the cities where they reside. By this 
means, among others, the political influence of the Czar is 
nourished and extended, not only in Trebizond and Stamboul, 
but in the Persian Gulf, and in many an Indian city.* The 
manner in which Russia has made use of religion to generate 
malevolence and strife on both sides the Euxine, is one of 
the most execrable features in her policy. But even among 
the middle and lower class of Armenians doubts seem to 
exist as to the benefit expected by others to result from 
a change of masters, especially when the danger seems to be 
really approaching. The following passage supplies proof of such 
doubts, and shows that they are not entertained without reason :— 


‘As Turkish subjects, the Armenians—and, in fact, all Christians— 
enjoy great toleration and many privileges. I have not heard of any 
religious persecution having taken place for many years past; and, 
with regard to civil rights, the Christians possess them beyond the 
native Turks. Where, for a crime, the latter would receive the basti- 
nado, the Christian often escapes ; owing to the dislike of the autho- 
rities to enter the lists with officious consular agents, to whom the 
latter may appeal, and also to avoid the charge of religious persecution. 


* See Armenia; or, a Year in Erzeroom. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. 
Chapter xiv. 
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That the Turk hates the Christian, is as patent as the hatred of the 
Christian to the Mussulman; and I regret to remark, that the con- 
tempt for the Giaour which animates the Turk, is often merited by 
the Eastern representatives of Christianity. Were the Mussulman to 
encounter real piety and an honourable example, this contempt would 
give way to a respectful admiration, of which the national character is 
susceptible. The Christian population are here exempt from conscrip- 
tion, whilst, as Russian subjects, they would have to swell the number 
of victims to the Czar’s ambitious instincts. That the Armenians are 
themselves alive to the advantages of living under Turkish dominion, 
the following fact will attest :—An order was issued at Kars that all 
Russian subjects should quit the Turkish territory within twenty-one 
days. This measure principally affected the inhabitants of Gumri 
,and the neighbourhood; which districts, till within a few years, 
formed part of Turkey. These people had now petitioned to remain, 
and requested to be naturalized Turkish subjects. A more significant 
fact was the proposal made by an influential Armenian chief, to raise 
a corps of his co-religionists to march against the Russians. —Vol. i. 
pp. 291, 292. 

Much has been said of late to the disparagement of the Turkish 
army. Its achievements on the Danube gave it a high reputa- 
tion. But the unhappy affair at Balaclava produced another im- 
pression, and this impression has scarcely been rectified by their 
subsequent more soldierly conduct. Mr. Duncan had the best 
opportunities for knowing what the Turkish soldier is really made 
of, both from what he saw, and from what he learnt through the 
experience of some of the ablest European officers in the service 
of the Sultan—such as General Guyon and General Kmeti. For 
months he was with the army in Asia, and in daily intercourse 
with its chiefs. His testimony is, that in the army, as in the 
ee the best are at the bottom. The Turkish army in this 
respect is just the opposite of the Russian. In the Russian army 
the officers are immeasurably in advance of the men, not only in 
intelligence, but in courage and devotedness. In the Turkish 
army the men are far more brave and self-sacrificing in spirit than 
their officers. Of course, there are.exceptions to this rule in both 
cases, but the rule obtains. Mr. Duncan is higher in his praise 
of the Turkish artillery. In this arm the Turks may take their 
place abreast with anything in Europe. The men feel their 
power here, and are brave and self-reliant as the consequence. 
But the cavalry are greatly at fault, and it is to be feared can 
never be adequately disciplined. Their wild Arab style is not 
adapted to modern warfare. The substance, however, of the 
Turkish army might be trained so as to achieve great things. Mr. 
Duncan says— 


‘ Every military man who has had opportunities of distinguishing 
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both the good and evil qualities of the Ottoman service, will agree with 


my opinion that, however inefficient the present Ottoman army ma 
be, no finer material for a good soldier can be offered, than the Turkish 
private. Alike hardy, frugal, and active, the Turk requires but a good 
officer and kind treatment, to be metamorphosed into a splendid 
soldier. He supports with admirable patience the greatest hard- 
ships and sufferings; his abstemiousness and contented disposition 
render his support in the field an easy task ; whilst his sturdy frame 
defies alike the rigour of climate and the fatigues of a campaign. No 
soldier can surpass the Turk in that passive obedience to his chief 
which is the foundation of true discipline: he will follow with blind 
devotion the leader who has conquered his confidence by kind treat- 
ment or a brilliant example. 

‘The causes that have largely contributed to weigh down the exist-. 
ing virtuous elements in the Ottoman army, are the corruption and 
incapacity that prevail amongst its higher ranks, and the disgraceful 
ignorance which distinguishes its subaltern officers. The Turkish private 
soldier, if well directed, is capable of great deeds ; but the corps of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, from the corporal to the Muchir, are 
alike inefficient and unsusceptible of improvement.’—Vol.ii. pp. 240,241. 


If the question be asked—How does this come to pass? the 
answer follows. 


‘Promotion by merit alone, is unheard of in the Ottoman service. 
The subaltern ranks are filled by the personal slaves or domestics of 
the pachas; and such commissions are often the wages of disgrace. 
Promotion to the superior ranks is obtainable only by bribery or 
intrigue: the grade of colonel or pacha is purchased by the highest 
bidder, who subsequently recovers the sum he has disbursed by 

_ defrauding his regiment or robbing the Government. The simplest 
military rules are ignored by the officers, who are often withdrawn 
from a civil appointment to occupy a high military position. This was f ,,, 
the case with the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Anatolia, Zarif am 
Mustafa Pacha, whose only apparent qualifications for that responsible 
_ existed in the grateful recollections of the Turkish Minister of he 

ar, in whose service he had passed his tender years: this commander, e 
to whose discretionary powers were confided the existence of an army 
and the safety of the Asiatic possessions of the Porte, was a civilian, J an 
and totally ignorant of manceuvres or even of the common rules of | Ti} 
war.’ —Vol. ii. p. 241. 


Such is the need of administrative reform in Turkey, and it is f wa 
this want of power in the class that should especially possess it, | l¢ 
and lead, that has left space for the figure made of late in the J P™ 
armies of the Sultan by the rude mercenaries known under the 
name of Bashi-Bazooks. Concerning these, Mr. Duncan gives 
a fuller account than we have seen elsewhere. 

‘In the periodical insurrections in Kurdistan, and other provinces } lar, 
of the decaying Turkish empire, the pachas found it convenient to stay | ful 
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the progress of revolt by taking into the pay of government a portion 
of the idle adventurers of the country, idl launching them against 
the rebels. In time, one or two chieftains arose, who obtained such 
confidence over the roving population of the East, that no sooner did 
they unfurl their standard than a small army rushed to join them. 
With these chiefs the government entered into contracts, by which, 
for a stated sum, they bound themselves to raise a mounted corps, 
which they were to feed and maintain in efficiency. 

‘Two or three of these Bashi-Bazook chieftains were with the army 
of Kars, and later in the season many others arrived from Syria and 
the deserts. Hassan Yassegi had the most numerous band of fol- 
lowers : his force mustered 1200 lances ; but government was charged 
by that ingenious adventurer for 2500 men, which he asserted was the 
eorrect number. By dividing the spoils with the high authorities of 
the army, he succeeded in obtaining his fictitious demand. Hassan 
Yassegi had been, in his youth, a bold and enterprising man. Gra- 
dually riches came to him, and the fire of his spirit was extinguished 
with the weight of gold. He had now become ambitious, and sought 
the rank of pacha, and took especial pains not to risk his valuable 
existence: in a word, he had become an arrant coward. The style in 
which Hassan Yassegi lived was magnificent. He had silver plate, 
amber mouth-pieces adorned with diamonds, such as were scarcely 
possessed by the Padishah himself, Damascus sabres of the most pre- 
cious description, and an invaluable stud of Arab horses and mares. 
With all this he did not pay his followers, who were starving, and 
who had, in many instances, been compelled to part with their arms 
to obtain food for themselves and horses.’ 


Several of the Bashi-Bazook chiefs in the army of Asia did not 
count more than a hundred, fifty, or even twenty followers. All 
were proud, and not a little jealous of each other; but the grand 
rivalry was between the old chiefjust mentioned, Hassan Yassegi, 
and Hadgi Denera—the boldest man among the Bashi-Bazooks, 


and who added to the splendour of his rival a generosity which 
he did not possess. 


‘With his own dignity and free position he was greatly impressed, 
and he laughed to scorn the oily pachas and the Muchir at Kars. 
The band of Denera consisted of 400 picked men, who had the blindest 
confidence in their leader. The personal appearance of Hadgi Denera 
was most striking, and rivalled that of the Saladins and Murads of 
old. These Bashi-Bazook leaders appointed their own officers, and 
promoted and degraded them at will. The subalterns of Denera were 
all meritorious men, and had distinguished themselves on more than 
one occasion. One of these was a magnificent fellow, and the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen. In height, he was about six feet two; 
—his face was burnt with the sun of the desert, and lighted up with 
large piercing black eyes. An oval black moustache and beard, care- 
fully trimmed, lent an air of dignity to the melancholic Arabian fea- 
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tures. A green turban embroidered with gold adorned his head, and 
a rich handkerchief with innumerable golden tassels hung over the 
forehead and partially covered the neck, as a protection from the sun. 
A gold embroidered vest fitted tightly round the figure of this eastern 
warrior, and a silken sash, containing silver-mounted pistols, and a 
glorious yataghan, was bound round his waist. Wide trowsers de- 
scended to a little below the knee, gold embroidered gaiters covered 
the leg, and rich shoes, with gilt spurs, completed the costume. On 
the shoulders of this splendid barbarian was thrown an ample cloak— 
a species of bernouse—composed of red cloth, likewise embroidered 
with gold and silver. He was mounted on a small Arab, whose head 
and neck were covered with little plates of gold and horse-hair pen- 
dants, ornamented with the national crescent and star, in massive 
silver. In his hand this Arab wielded a long lance, with a bush of 
camel’s hair fixed to the point to prevent its penetrating beyond a 
certain depth. 

‘In the management of the lance, and of their horses, these irregu- 
lars were unequalled. The lance is generally from eight to ten feet 
in length, and is formed of a bamboo, or of the lightest wood that 
can be procured. This weapon the Arabs twisted round their heads 
by means of two fingers, with great velocity, and then hurled it in the 
air to an unexpected distance. Sometimes they would catch it in full 
gallop, or, dropping on their saddles, snatch it from the ground, with- 
out dismounting or checking their steeds. The lance was chiefly em- 
ployed in feint retreats, in which the unfortunate Cossacks had de- 
cidedly the worst of it. The Arabs would allow the yelling Russians 
to gain upon them, and then, suddenly giving a back thrust with the 
long deadly spear, transfix the Cossack on the spot.’—Vol.i.pp.273, 275. 


The account given of the men commanded by these chiefs is 
not very flattering. The majority are said to have consisted of 
lazy peasants, broken-down horse-dealers, and adventurous youths 
of all descriptions. The towns of Syria, the pashalicks of the 
east, and Arabia herself, sent forth their contributions. Of 
these the Arabs were uniformly trustworthy, the value of the 
others was always dependent on the trustworthiness of their 
leaders. The Hungarian General Kmeti had the command of 
this force in Asia last year, and by his courage and tact often 
turned it to good account. In more than one instance the Bashi- 
Bazooks acquitted themselves with great bravery under his direc- 
tion. In many quarters they have been more distinguished by a 
passion for plunder, than by a passion for fighting; but it should 
be remembered that through the improvidence of those above 
them, they have not unfrequently been left to plunder or perish. 

With regard to the campaign of last year in Asia to which 
these volumes relate, the story is soon told. The Turkish force 
was distributed along the line of Armenia bordering on Georgia, 
its principal and centre position being at Kars. Nearly opposite 
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Kars, across the border, was Gumri, the centre position of the 
Russians. The man who had been raised from his place as a 
civilian at Erzeroum to be commander-in-chief, had been a good 
plodding collector of revenue, but was as ignorant as a man could 
well be of military affairs. About this man were some twenty 
men who bore the title of pashas, and the rank of generals. For 
the most part—for there were exceptions—the military knowledge 
and the military virtues of these persons were of the same com- 
plexion with those of their chief. But no movement could be 
made without their consent, and their jealousy of each other was 
only exceeded by their amiable feeling in that way towards the 
European officers among them. On the surface there was smooth- 
ness and courtesy, but beneath, the discord was such as to leave 
the Russians rarely anything further of that nature to desire. 
The position even of General Guyon was not, as commonly sup- 
posed in this country, to act, but simply to advise and to ma S 
Advise he did; but, to his bitter mortification, almost uniformly 
to find his advice rejected by the council of pashas, and especially 
by the commander-in-chief. The expected forces had met; 
everything was ready for movement. But no movement was 
made. Opportunities for action came, were pointed out, but no 
advantage was taken of them. The men saw in this hesitancy 
that their leaders were wanting in the energy and courage required 
by their position. ‘The spirit of the best of the soldiers was 
chafed; and fell. ‘They saw fear in high places, and began to 
doubt of the courage that would be found elsewhere. Not until 
the army on the right at Bayazid, and that on the left at Batoum, 
had been defeated separately, and the Russians were thus at 
liberty to concentrate nearly their whole force on the army at 
Kars, could that army be put in motion. Action had been post- 
poned to the last possible moment, and then came, as commonly 
happens in such cases, with all possible disadvantage. The march 
towards Kurekdere took place during the night, the object being 
to come upon the enemy unexpectedly by daybreak. But the 
right wing, consisting of little more than a third of the Turkish 
army, moved on at a quicker pace than the remaining divisions. 
The Russians had been apprised of the night march, and were 
prepared for it. Their general, Prince Bebutoff, saw with the 
break of day the error which had been committed in allowing the 
right wing to be at least an hour's march in advance of the main 


_| body, and at once altered his position. Mr, Duncan describes 


what followed. 


‘ Against this force the Russians directed the entire strength of their 
centre and left wing. The action commenced with a vigorous can- 
nonade on both sides» The Russian infantry then advanced against 
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the Turkish lines, but withdrew after a smart exchange of fire, not- 
withstanding the desperate efforts of the Russian officers to rally their 
men. The Russian dragoons had now concentrated on the right flank 
of the Turks, and with a loud cheer they bore down upon the Ottoman 
cavalry. The latter, without awaiting the shock, wheeled round and 
fled, thus leaving the Turkish artillery unprotected. Against the latter, 
dashed the dragoons ; but, received by a terrific shower of grape, they 
recoiled and fell back, nearly annihilated by the terrible fire they had 
sustained. In afew minutes the dragoons reformed, and with splendid 
discipline, charged again the Turkish artillery. At the same time the 
Russian guns concentrated their fire against the centre of the Turks, 
and the infantry likewise advanced once more. The Turkish bat- 
talions, which were composed largely of rediff or militiamen who now 
saw fire for the first time, wavered with every fresh discharge of the 
Russian cannon, and finally, breaking their ranks, fled wildly towards 
Kars. The Turkish artillery continued almost single-handed to sus- 
tain the conflict; a few battalions of infantry alone represented the 
late Ottoman force, and remained firm on the field of battle. 

‘The second charge of the Russian dragoons was again unsuccessful ; 
but renewing their efforts with noble perseverance, they succeeded, 
after a third attack, in reaching the Turkish guns. The artillerymen, 
to their honour, defended their pieces to the last, and fell to a man. 
The dragoons, mad with drink, then threw themselves blindly against 
the fire of the remaining battalions of infantry, amidst repeated showers 
of grape from the Turkish artillery in reserve. The Ottoman cavalry 
having fled, the dragoons penetrated into the already disbanding bat- 
talions, and mowed down the Turks with unrelenting vigour. The 
batteries of artillery in reserve now fell also into the hands of the 
enemy, most of the horses having been killed by the fire of the Russian 
infantry. All the efforts of Kerim Pacha to rally his men were in 
vain: the plain was covered with scattered regiments, amongst which 
the dragoons and Cossacks were committing murderous havoc. 

‘ At this moment a terrible cannonade opened on the extreme left of 
the position. The Turkish left wing had arrived, and though too late 
to be successful, was bearing down with vigour upon the Russian right. 
The Russian dragoons were at once recalled from their sanguinary 
chase, and by their presence speedily turned the tide of victory, which 
was now favouring the Turks. The advanced Turkish brigade com- 
manded by General Kmeti, threw itself upon the Russian infantry, and 
caused it to recoil; while the Turkish artillery, under Tahir Pacha, 
swept the whole plain before it, and mowed down the Russians by 
hundreds. The remaining brigades that composed the Turkish left 
wing followed up the advantage obtained by Kmeti, and attacked the 
hesitating Russian infantry with unexpected energy. ‘ The Russian 
infantry regiments opened and retreated in disorder. The devotion of 
the Russian officers at this period of the action was most praiseworthy, 
but their bravest efforts could not stem the retreating current.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 192—194. 
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This was the moment that might have decided the contest. 
General Guyon assembled all the Turkish cavalry at hand, and 
the men seemed prepared to give chase to the flying enemy ; but 
on the first show of resistance they halted and fled. Guyon, who. 
with his staff had ridden far ahead of the men to encourage them, 
was almost frantic at the sight of their retreat. But it availed 
nothing. They were not to be rallied, and now the Russians 
became the pursuers. For that day all was lost. 

Kerim Pacha, who commanded the right wing, was a soldier of 
capacity and courage; all that could be done by his fine pa- 
triarchal presence, and by his brave example, to sustain his men 
against the odds that came upon them was done. Hiram Pacha, 
who commanded the artillery, had received his military training 
at Greenwich, and nothing could be more admirable than his cool 
heroism throughout the day. The Arab and European officers 
were in the,front of every danger. But the Turkish officers 
fled, with few exceptions, at the first approach of the enemy ; and 
that the men so far shared in their panic, or followed their 
example, is hardly surprising. Widely different was the conduct 
of the Russian officers. More than a hundred of them were killed, 
including three colonels ; while so discreet was the same class of 
men on the Turkish side, that the number of killed or wounded 
among them was singularly small. The grand struggle—the real 
battle—was between the Turkish artillery and the Russian dragoons, 
and so terrible was the execution of the former, that the Russians, 
though the victors, lost nearly as many in killed or wounded as 
the Turks. 

The season was advanced. The Russians did not follow up 
their victory by an attack upon Kars, but returned to winter in 
Georgia. While we write, the same ground is covered by the 
armies of the same powers; and as the present Turkish army is 
probably less influenced by the presence of European officers than 
the army of last year, it would not surprise us if the news, before 
these pages reach the eye of the public, should be that Kars and 
Erzeroum are in the hands of the Russians. It is true the Turks 
will fight in the defence of fortifications as they can rarely be 
brought to fight in the open field, and this is our one ground of 
hope as to their holding their footing much longer in Armenia. 
But suppose they should not—what then? Why the conse- 
quences then may be more serious than some people imagine. 

In the first place, should Sebastopol fall, and the Russians be 
driven from the Crimea, the conquest of Armenia will be set over 
against that disaster, and through Persia and the East the pres- 
tige of Russia will have compensation, and remain unimpaired. 
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If the one foot planted on the Crimea should be withdrawn, the 
other planted on the Caucasus will have been advanced ; and no 
pains will be‘spared to produce the impression along the whole 
line of territory from Persia to China, that the gain of Russia in 
relation to the East by the way of the Caspian, is greater than 
her loss in relation to the West by the way of the Euxine. 

Nor would Russia be wholly insincere in making such mis- 
representations. The war she has waged in Circassia—the almost 
incredible cost of blood and treasure to which she has committed 
herself from year to year, for the space of nearly a generation 
past, and the powerful armies she has been sustaining during the 
last year and the present in Armenia, compel us to suppose that 
a power so sagacious as Russia must see some end of corre- 
sponding magnitude to be gained by such an expenditure. But 
what can this end be? Assuredly not the simple possession of 
those territories. They are worth no such price. ‘The secret is, 
- that those territories constitute a natural gateway into Southern 
Asia, and between some of the richest countries of the East, and 
the nations of the West. Let the Caucasian provinces pass into 
the hands of Russia, including of course the seaports on the 
‘eastern shore of the Black Sea, and all the traffic above men- 
tioned comes under her control, to be taxed, tariffed, or suppressed 
at her pleasure. The advantages that might result to ourselves 
and all nations by a free traffic would be precluded, and the con- 
trary impediments and mischiefs would be certain. Of the difficulty 
of dislodging the Russians if they once get possession of this 
country, and concerning some of the uses that would be made of 
such possession, the Honourable Robert Curzon expresses himself 
as follows :— 


‘It is the inaccessible nature of Circassia, even more than the 
bravery of its inhabitants, which has enabled them to resist the over- 
whelming power of Russia for so many years. On the approach to 
Erzeroum these difficulties increase. From Georgia, Persia, and Tre- 
bizond, there is no other city or entrepét where an army could rest to 
lay in stores and collect supplies for a campaign, with the exception of 
Erzeroum, which is the centre or key to all these districts. If it was 
strongly fortified, as it should be, or was, at any rate, in the occu- 

ation of an active, intelligent government, the power who possessed 
it would hold the fate of that part of Asia in its hands. 

‘ No caravans could pass, no mercantile speculations could be carried 
on, and no large bodies of troops could march without its permission. 
They would, in all probability, perish from the rigours of the climate 
if they were not assisted, even without the necessity of attacking 
them by force of arms. At this moment the greater part of the artil- 
lery of the Turkish army is, I believe, buried under the snow in one 
of the ravines between Beyboort and Erzeroum, from whence it has 
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Design of Russia in Asiatic Turkey. 3638 
no chance of being rescued till next summer. It.was the impassable 


_ character of this country, and the treacherous habits of the robber 


tribes of Koordistan, which made the retreat of Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand through the same regions the wonderful event which it 
has been always considered. While this is the nature of the elevated 
lands and mountains, the valleys which surround the snowy regions 
are absolutely pestiferous; in many of them no one can sleep one 
night without danger of fever, frequently ending in death. The port, 
or roadstead, of Batoum is so unhealthy as to be utterly uninhabit- 
able to strangers during all the hot season of the year. I wish to 
draw attention to these circumstances, in order to explain the almost 
impossibility of dispossessing any power which had already obtained a 
firm footing in this district ; and it is in order to fix herself firmly in 
this important post that Russia is now advancing in that direction, 
with a perfect knowledge of the advantages to be derived from this 
barren and unfruitful region, while she has the advantage of being 
able to send for supplies to her forces by the Caspian Sea; for, once 
within her grasp, Persia is no longer independent, and fettered as she 
is by her Russian debt, and what in private affairs would be called her 
heavy mortgage on her only valuable provinces on the shores of the 
Caspian—Geilaun and Mayenderaun—she must sink into the state of 
. vassal kingdom, subject to the commands of her superior lord, the 
zar. 

‘ The sum she owes to Russia is said to be about two millions ster- 
ling ; far more than she could ever raise at a short notice, while she 
would receive no assistance in war from any of the neighbouring Sooni 
tribes, whose religious feelings are so much opposed to the Sheahs ; 
therefore, unless supported by Great Britain, Persia is now almost at 
the mercy of Russia. Russia is altogether a military power, and, as 
in the dark ages, the Czar and his nobles affect to despise the mer- 
ceantile class, and instead of doing what they can to promote industry 
and commerce, by opening communications, making roads and har- 
bours, establishing steamers on rivers, and giving facility to the inter- 
change of various commodities, the productions of distant quarters of 
her own enormous empire, she throws every obstacle in the way of 
her internal trade, and by heavy import duties, exactions of many 
oppressive hinds, and the universal plunder and cheating carried on by 
all the government officials in the lower grades of employment, she 
has paralyzed both her foreign and domestic resources.’—Armenia— 
A Year at Erzeroum, pp. 192—195, 


The Russian dominion from the Black Sea to China, is a 
dominion founded on the belief that the Czar is invincible. Not 
less a dominion founded on opinion is our own sovereignty over 
India. Let facts give the semblance of truth to the repre- 
sentations of the agents of Russia as to her strength and our 
weakness, and it may then become manifest that a far greater 
sacrifice of life, and expenditure of wealth, will be necessary to 
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sustain our empire upon the Ganges, than are now required to 
eheck the ambition of Russia in the direction of the Mediter- 
ranean. If even this should be treated as a small matter, and 
the retaining of our power in India should be deemed an affair 
of very doubtful expediency—and talk to this effect does actually 
sometimes come to our ears—why then the case becomes one 
about which all reasoning must be useless. It is true we do 
send commodities to India to the value of many millions yearly, 
only a small portion of which should we send thither were we 
not in possession of the country; and that supplies of great 
value do reach us from those regions, which we could not hope to 
obtain had we not our present footing there ;—it is true the 
social evils still afflicting the hundred millions of souls peopling 
that vast peninsula, are nearly all evils which have been rooted 
there/for long ages, and that all that has tended during the last 
half century to abate those evils must be ascribed to our pre- 
* gence and influence ;—it is true that we have abolished suttees, 
infanticide, and other idolatrous cruelties; that we have intro- 
duced comparatively just laws, a comparatively just adminis- 
tration of law, and that we have not only diffused many useful 
industries there, and much useful education, but have given a 
free course to all humane and Christian influences, so that the 
natives themselves, who know the past, feel that were we gone 
the reign of anarchy and blood would come down upon the 
homes of one-eighth of the human race,—all this is true, and 
more like it is true; and nevertheless, that we, our own dear 
selves, may not be put to the inconvenient effort or the incon- 
venient cost of the present crisis, all this should be left to care 
for itself, as the affair of a people on the other side of the globe, 
and no concern of ours. And this—this—ruis, good reader, is 
the statesmanship of some of our modern liberals, the humanity 
of some of our modern humanitarians, the Christianity of some 
of our modern Christians ! 

We have shown, on more than one occasion, that we have not 
been disposed to deal lightly with what we account the errors and 
shortcomings of our Government in India, but we think it due 
to the East India Company to cite the following testimony in 
relation to its history, from an author thoroughly well informed 
on the subject, little disposed to use flattering words, and who 
had no mean reputation to hazard in making assertions that 
could not be satisfactorily sustained :— 

‘To communicate,’ says Mr. Mill, in his History of British India, 
‘the whole of the impression which has been made upon a mind which 
has taken a survey of the government of India by the East India 
Company, more completely through the whele field of its action than 
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was ever taken before, and which has not spared to bring forward into 
the same light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it may 
be necessary to state that, in regard to intention, I know no govern- 
ment, either in past or present times, that can be placed equally high 
with that of the East India Company; that I can hardly point out 
an oceasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and even the 
particular measures they pursued, were not by themselves considered 
as conducive to the welfare of the people they governed, that I 
know no government which has, on all occasions, shown so much 
of a disposition to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests 
of the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, made so 
many and such important sacrifices; that if the East India Com- 
pany has been so little successful in ameliorating the practical opera- 
tions of their government, it has been owing chiefly to the dis» 
advantages of their situation—a distant voyage of several months: 
from the scene of action—and to the imperfect. knowledge which 
was common to them with almost all their countrymen; but that 
they have never erred so much as when, distrusting their own know- 
ledge, they have followed the directions of men whom they unhappily 
thought wiser than themselves—viz., practical statesmen and lawyers 
—and that, lastly, in the highly important point of the servants or 
subordinate agents of government, there is nothing in the world to be. 
compared with the East India Company, whose servants, as a body, 
have not only exhibited a portion of talent which forms: a contrast with 
that of the ill-chosen instruments of other governments, but have, 
except in some remarkable instances,—as that of the loan transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot,—maintained a virtue which, under the 
temptations of their situation, is worthy of the highest applause.’ 


It is a truth which cannot be reiterated too often or too em- 
phatically, that Russia is not so much a country as a system ; 
that her great aim is rule—a severe military rule, and that she 
covets no element of civilization that may not be made sub- 
servient to that rule. In Moscow and in Warsaw she is the same: 
Tn Constantinople and in Vienna she would be the same. She 
knows nothing of free governments but to suppress them ; nothing 
of bad governments but to make the bad in them worse, by giving 
to it greater strength. -Wherever she comes she brings an en- 
slaved speech, an enslaved press, an enslaved religion, an enslaved 
trade, an enslaved body, an enslaved soul—slavery everywhere, 
liberty nowhere, and so does she waste the existence of those who 
fall under her Moloch sway, that, according to her own bills of 
mortality, their life does not attain, on the average, to much more 
than half the duration proper to European hfe, and common 
to it in such countries as Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Great Britain. And this—ruts is the power which we are to be 
called off, with almost frantic cries, from resisting, and which we 
should account as comparatively harmless, which we should even 
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beckon southward! Do such men expect to be ever believed 
again when they talk of being concerned about the reform, and 
the purity, and all that, of our home institutions? At this mo- 
ment the States of Europe, with the exception of the Allied States, 
-are all in one of two classes—the class which are not disposed 
to resist Russia, because of affinity with the spirit of her rule; 
‘and the class who dare not resist, because they feel themselves 
weak, and are apprehensive of consequences. As the result of 
these two influences, could the league between England and 
France be dissolved, all Europe would be at the feet of Russia, 
and. the will of St. Petersburg would be the law of all her 
cabinets. The inference is manifest—Russia must be made to 
feel that she has a master, or there can be no hope for European 
liberty. Nevertheless, the only scream which some of our great 
liberals can utter, is—put an end to the war—in other words, leave 
Russia to become to Europe all that it is in her heart to become! 
The lesson conveyed by the volumes before us, and by many 
similar authorities is, that the resistance of Russia on Turkish 


the Russian hordes, whether from the Crimea or from the 
Caucasus, must be the Allied Power; that a great oversight has 
been committed in leaving the Asiatic field so entirely in the 
hands of the Turkish Government; and that no time should be 
lost in the endeavour to correct that oversight, and to efface the 
-mischiefs which have already resulted from it. Mr. Duncan has 
some excellent remarks concerning the Turkish contingent force, 
to be officered by Europeans, which we feel we should quote :— 


‘It is evident that in order to render the Ottoman contingent in 
question of real practical utility, the entire corps of officers must in the 
commencement be composed only of Englishmen. The private soldier 
will obey, and follow with joy to the field, those officers who have 
gained his respect, and who have taken a real interest in his welfare. 
The Indian army has supplied the necessary number of officers, who, 
from their past intercourse with the native regiments of our Oriental 
empire, will possess that tact which is indispensable in order to acquire 
the devotion, and consequently ensure the efficiency, of a Turkish 


army. 

? The real service which may be derived from a similar corps, depends 
entirely upon the measures which shall be adopted by the war autho- 
rities in this country. The religious habits and customs of the Turkish 
troops must be respected; and I believe that unless officers selected 
from the Indian army be charged with its organization, much treasure 
will have been wasted, and the hopes of a regeneration of Turkey must 
be abandoned. By the formation of a properly disciplined corps, whose 
officers would be appointed according to personal merit, an infusion of 
healthy blood would be thrown into the Turkish organization, which 


ground must not be left to Turks; that the power to beat back . 
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would impart fresh vigour to the existence of the Ottoman Empire, 
and call forth its noblest energies; for these are not dead, but only 
dormant. Personal bravery will undoubtedly be displayed by ever 
Englishman who may seek to obtain a commission in the new Parkish 
contingent ; but more than mere animal courage is requisite in order 
to organize an army, and to elicit confidence and personal devotion 
from its ranks. The utility or uselessness of the new contingent will 
depend entirely upon the choice of its officers: with good and ex- 
perienced commanders, it will render immense service, whilst under 
young and superficial officers its failure is no less certain. 

‘In the military clubs of London there exist tenfold more than the 
number of able and efficient soldiers requisite to complete the officers’ 
corps of this Turkish force,—men who have gained a military experi- 
ence in practical campaigning, and who, in the prime of manhood, only 
await an opportunity of gaining distinction. It is to be hoped that 
from these officers will be selected the future commanders of the new 
contingent ; whose efficiency, I repeat, is dependent to so great an 
extent on the tact of its leaders. 

‘The remarks I have indulged in apply only to regular troops; for 
with respect to irregular corps, or bashi-bazooks, I am not so sanguine 
of any favourable result. The corps of bashi-bazooks in course of 
formation by General Beatson, will, I am confident, terminate in 
failure. I am, however, convinced that if properly officered and skil- 
fully handled, the Ottoman regular army will still be enabled to render 
important service to this country; and that at the conclusion of a 
peace which will secure future independence to the Porte, the Turkish 
soldier will have retrieved his reputation, and have merited alike the 
esteem of his country and of Europe.’—Vol. ii. pp. 241—244. 


The news reaching us as we go to press seems to warrant the 
hope that both Kars and Erzeroum may prove strong enough to 
keep the enemy in check until the season, or the arrival of Omar 
Pasha, shall give them relief. But if this great war is to last, 
Armenia will continue to be a field of its operations. 
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Arr. IT1.—(1.) The Faerie Queen; disposed into Twelve Books, 
_ fashioning XII moral Virtues. By Evmuxp Spenser. Books L. 
IL TI. 4to. 1590. 

(2.) Complaints; conteyning sundrie small Poems. By Epmunp 
Spenser. 1591. 


(3.) The Faerie Queen. By Epmunp Srrnsrr. Books I. to VI. 
~ 2vols. 4to. 1595. 


Hien as Spenser's name has been placed among the glorious 
poets of England, and loud as have been his praises, it is strange 
to find that he is even at present less known to the general 
reader than many a poet of far inferior claims. That during the 
last century, when all our finest poets were ignored, and the whole 
realm of faerie blotted out from ‘ polite literature,’ it is not sur- 
prising that the great poet of the Faerie Queen should have been - 
peglected ; but now, when so many of our elder poets are sought 
out, and carefully edited, and lovingly criticized, strange is it that 
he, who in his own peculiar line stands alone—whose sweet versifi- 
cation and gorgeous imagery are almost unrivalled— should 
hitherto have received comparatively so little attention: We say 
comparatively, for as the name of Spenser stands in the foremost 
rank of our poets, so are his works from time to time duly pub- 
lished ; and in the ‘ regulation’ library his Faerie Queen, gilt and 
lettered—though but seldom his whole works—will be found ; 
while every year our exhibitions are sure to display one or two 
Unas, with the well-known lion, or some nymph on the Idle Lake, 
or some Britomart shedding down her yellow hair, or some 
Florimel, wobegone in the witche’s hut; but ask the first half- 
dozen people standing by, catalogue in hand, about these pictures, 
and they will just refer to the quotation as all they know about 
the subject, and we doubt whether the painters themselves know 
much more. 

Now we would fain look forward, in this day of awakening 
admiration of our elder poets, to a far wider popularity for 
Edmund Spenser. Not such, indeed, as he enjoyed when the 
Faerie Queen of ‘ the newe poet’ lay alike upon the reading-desk 
of Elizabeth and her nobles, and on the window-seat of the 
citizen's best room ; but still, a popularity that shall place hin— 
and in all his entireness, too—on the bookshelf of every lover of 
our unrivalled poetry, and that shall make his many fine and 
chivalrous sentiments familiar to those who now know him only 
by the few well-worn specimens which have done ony through 
some thirty editions of Elegant Extracts. 

It is unfortunate, we think, for Spenser’s popular fame, that, 
unlike most of his brother poets, there has been no special inci- 
dent in his life to link him together with his poetry in the popular 
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mind. Shakspeare, and the wild pranks of his boyhood; Ben 
Jonson, and his revels at the Mermaid; Milton, his stern re- 
publicanism, and his blindness; Dryden, dispensing his criti- 
cisms at Wills’; and Addison, giving ‘his little senate laws’ 
at Button’s, stand vividly before us ; but Spenser, so far as regards 
any incident of his life, is scarcely more to the general reader 
than one of the shadowy personages of his own Faerie Queen. 
Now, although we have but few and fragmentary details of that 
life, still, if we attempt to fill out the meagre outline, by tracing 
the influences by which the boy, the student, the courtier was 
surrounded ;—if we observe the men among whom he dwelt, and 
especially try to call up ‘the very form and pressure’ of the 
times—those picturesque times—in which his lot was cast, not only 
shall we bring ‘ the gentle Spenser’ more vividly before us, but we 
shall be able to decipher many an obscure passage, and to discover 
many a latent beauty in his works which has been undiscovered, 
because, in too many instances, the spirit of the age, its peculiar 
tendencies and studies, have been utterly disregarded. We will 
attempt this task—would that we might adequately fulfil it ;—for, 
perhaps, none of our writers more require to be reviewed by the 
light of his own times, than that great master of allegory, the poet 
of the Faerie Queen. 

In 1553, Edmund Spenser was born in East Smithfield. Of 
the Christian name or the calling of his father we have no record; 
of his mother, the sole memorial is to be found in his seventy- 
fourth Sonnet, where he incidentally tells us that her name was 
Elizabeth. That the father, although residing in what is now 
called London, was wholly unconnected with that city, which 
boasted her privileges to be ‘lyke and after the maner of olde 
Troye,’ is proved from the fact of his residence being beyond the 
city walls, the boundary never overpassed by the London trader ; 
while, as many of the nobility had mansions near the Tower, the 
very place of Spenser's birth, affords strong corroboration of the 
assertion of his earlier biographers, and repeatedly affirmed, too, 
by himself, that he was related to some noble family. Although 
Henry VII. had so rigorously opposed the custom of retainership, 
we know it still maintained its ground far into the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and from the testimony both of contemporary letters and 
the popular literature of the day, we find that the nobleman was 
attended to London by a large ‘following’ of relatives, who 
claimed his support and good offices, who dined at his board, and 
often were lodged, with their families too, in his mansion. 
Tradition has asserted that the Spencer family was that to 
which the poet of the Faerie Queen was allied; and we agree 
with Mr. Todd, that when we find four dedications addressed to 
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ladies of this house, in one of which he expressly acknowledges 
her kindness to him ‘for name and kindred sake, while in his 
Colin Clout’s come home again, he describes Sir John Spencer's 
three daughters as, 


‘The honor of that noble familie, 
Of which I meanest, boast myself to be, 
And most that unto them I am so nigh,’ 


we think there is little doubt that the lords of Althorpe may claim 
as the brightest gem in their coronet, a collateral relationship 
with ‘ gentle Spenser.’ 

East Smithfield was the poet's birthplace,—not forming part of 
that great wilderness of brick-and-mortar London in the nineteenth 
century then, but a pleasant open space, looking southward to 
the towers of St. Katherine’s, and across the fair, broad river to 
the Kent and Surrey hills, girdled with fields and pleasant gardens, 
and roads bordered with hedge rows and elms to the east and 
north ; while to the west arose the picturesque old city, with its 
stately buildings crowned with many a tower and spire, and close 
beside were the green slopes of Tower-hill, and the Tower,— 
palace then, as well as stronghold, with the huge Tudor standard 
on the highest keep, flinging abroad its proud blazonry of rose 
and portcullis, and the lions of England and the lilies of France, 
supported by the dragons of Cadwallader,—from whence each 
nightfall might be heard the blast of the trumpets and the roll of 
the kettle-drums, and the clanking tread of the ‘ watch and ward,’ 
as the huge portcullis thundered down, and all access to the stern 
fortress was forbidden until morning. - Picturesque was East 
Smithfield then, a fit nursing-place for the poet of the Faerie 
Queen. 

The year of Spenser's birth was one of commotion and start- 
ling changes. Edward VI. was sinking fast, and unprincipled 
Northumberland, bold from his recent triumph over Somerset, 
was completing the threefold alliance which was to place a fifteen 
days’ crown on the head of hapless Jane Grey. And as summer 
drew on, men’s minds became perplexed and alarmed ; they saw 
visions and prophesied changes—such changes as did not suit 
the purpose of ambitious Northumberland—so the stocks and 
the pillory were put in requisition. But vain were stocks and 
pillory, the visions became more numerous, the prophesies more 
startling ; while, to increase the commotion, ‘ dyvers grete fyshes,’ 
sure sign of evil to London, not only appeared below bridge, but 
one actually was seen off Paris Gardens. No wonder that when 
the news could no longer be concealed that the king was really 
dead, Machyn recorded in his curious Diary, ‘And that he was 
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poyssoned everie body says.’ And then, swift as the acts of a 


' stirring drama, followed the proclamation of Queen Jane, and 


‘all maner of ordonance carried to the Tower: and then the 
triumphant entry of Mary, and the attainders and executions of 
the first month of her reign. Perhaps the first sounds that struck 
upon the ears of the future poet of Visions of the World's Vanitie, 
might have been the peals of artillery which told that Northum- 
berland was headless ; and perhaps the first pageant that glittered 
before his half-unconscious eyes was the stately procession of 
Queen Mary, in her chariot of cloth of gold, followed by her 
sister in her chariot of cloth of silver, which issued from the 
Tower on the day of her coronation. 

The following five years are a dark page of our history; but 
little was it to the infant in the go-cart, or the child in his ‘ long- 
coats,’ that while gorgeous processions of the Host, borne aloft 
beneath its glittering canopy by countless priests in broidered 
copes, with tapers, and incense, and banners, passed beneath Ald- 
gate ur traversed Tower-hill, there were other and grim proces- 
sions—ghastly companies of squalid prisoners, led along by 
javelin-men to the stake in Smithfield. Still, the deep curses of 
the people, and the fierce outbursts of popular fury against the 
hated Spaniard, which harassed Mary during the whole of her 
reign, may have awakened in that young child’s mind that hatred 
of popery, that detestation of foreign ascendency which all his 
writings exhibit, and that proud exultation, too, in the name of 
Englishman, which was the common heritage of the poets of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

At length the 17th of November, 1558, arrived, when all the 
bells of old London rang out, and the streets blazed with bon- 
fires, and feasting and joyaunce filled the whole city, for ‘ men 
‘dyd ete, and drynke, and made merrie for the new quene 
‘ Elysabeth ;’ and then, two months after, Elizabeth re-entered the 
Tower she had three years before quitted, still a prisoner, but 
now, as a powerful and beloved queen. Is it too great a stretch 
of fancy to believe, that on that proud day when the fair 
young queen—for Elizabeth at twenty-five was fair—rode forth 
from the Tower to her coronation, preceded by knights, and 
nobles, and heralds, in splendid array, and followed by that bevy 


‘fof ‘goodly and beautiful ladies,’ on milk-white palfreys, with 


foot-cloths of crimson velvet sweeping the ground, and took her 
way through the tapestried and pageant-decked streets, one 
bright-eyed boy stood gazing at the gorgeous procession which 
was to him a vision of fairy land?—that among those crowds 
which lined the three miles of that triumphant way, there he 
stood, who thirty years after was to make the name of Gloriana 
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famous to all ages ? There was much that was suggestive to 
the mind of the boy-poet in the pageants of that high festival,— 
‘ the seat of worthy governance, with pure Religion treading upon 
Superstition and Ignorance, and Wisdom trampling Folly and 
Vainglory under foot; and then the eight Beatitudes, each with 
appropriate emblems and appropriate verse; and that most 
elaborate erection at the little conduit in Cheapside, where a 
craggy, stony mountain, with a withered tree, and a squalid 
figure in ‘rude apparel,’ represented ‘ ruinosa respublica, while 
close beside, a hill, fresh with flowers, and a fair spreading tree 
with bright foliage, and ‘one freysh personage well apparelled, 

showed forth the prosperous state of the ‘respublica bene 
instituta ;} and, more emphatic still, Time emerging from a 
cave beneath, with his daughter Truth bearing a copy of the 
English Bible, which, unlike the other gifts, was placed in 
the queen’s own hand. It is worth while to cast.a glance on these 
quaint pageants, for they prove the strong hold that allegory had 
taken on the popular mind. 

Of Spenser's boyhood we have no record, save that he was 
educated in London. Whether his education was public or 
private we know not, but much there was in London. at this 
period to feed that love of the wild, the gorgeous, and the pic- 
turesque, which his poems display. Old London still retained her 
old customs, for although the ecclesiastical procession no longer 
swept through the streets, there was many a civic procession to 
mark the year's pleasant calendar. There were the pageants of 
the Lord-Mayor'’s show, where ‘salvage menne with clubbes, 
in strange disguise of green serge and ivy leaves, made way for 
the solemn procession, where the giants, and the seven cham- 
pions of Christendom, or King Arthur and his knights, brought 
vividly before the citizens the ballads of their childhood. And 
then at Christmas the Lord of Misrule rode in merry state 
through the city, with drums and trumpets, and ‘a gret companye 
‘on horsbak, and then the morris danse, dansynge with a 
* tabret, and my lorde with a gowne of golde furred with fur of 
‘ the goodliest, and halfe-a-hundred in red and whyte, tall men of 
‘ his garde,’ and made proclamation of Christmas at the fair cross 
in Cheap, and staved in the head of a hogshead of wine, and 
flung about his silver pennies with royal largesse for the 
populace. Then on May-day the tall may-pole was set up in 
Leadenhall-street, and the green and white may-pole in Fen- 
church, and the Queen of the May rode through the city with 
merry music; and there were the giants, and an elephant with a 
castle on his back, too; and then came Midsummer eve, when 
the Midsummer Watch, with banners, and pageants, and blazing 
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cressets—scarcely needed in the long bright twilight— passed from 
Aldgate to Paul’s-gate ; and then, those stately gatherings during 
the summer, when ‘ Arthur's Show’ marched in glittering array 
to witness the shooting with the long bow out by Mile-end. 


‘ Let nothing that’s magnifical, 
Or that may tend to London’s graceful state, 
Be unperformed, as shows, or solemn feastes, 
May games, or masques, with mirthe and minstrelsie ;” 


sang @ poet of that day, and implicitly did the inhabitants of the 
good city obey the command. And within the circle of domestic 
life, too, there was much to quicken the imagination; for while 
the gorgeous ceremonials of the old religion were cast aside, the 
pleasant secular usages of the middle ages were revived on 
Elizabeth's accession with additional spirit. On May morning, 
maidens went forth to gather may-dew, and young men to bring 
in branches of whitethorn to be placed at her door who was the 
fairest ; and the city guilds went out with merry music into the 
fields in summer to enjoy a ‘ godely banquet of spice-bread, 
cherries, and strawberries, to which all comers were welcome ; 
the bride was led to church along the flower-strewn way, the 
‘bride-cup,’ adorned with flowers and gilt rosemary, carried 
before her by maidens in white; while the ‘ worshipful house- 
holder,’ on the birth of an heir, or the taking a new house, or on 
return of his ships from a prosperous adventure, provided a 
mighty feast, with singing, and minstrelsy, and a hearty welcome 
to all his neighbours, poor as well as rich. And then what 
stirring tales were told at these social gatherings. The spirit of 
adventure was abroad, and a new-found world had rewarded the 
enterprising mariner ; and there were some who could tell of far- 
off lands, blazing with gold, and some of perilous encounters in 
the North Seas, and some of hard captivity among the Turks, 
and rescue through the prowess of Christian men; while the - 
very ballads that were sung were of those old-world wonders 
which had been sung by the cradles of untold generations. 

Such were the people and such their customs among whom the 
great poet of allegory dwelt until his sixteenth year, when 
we find he quitted London for Cambridge. More favoured than 
her sister University was Cambridge during the sixteenth 
century, for already had Elizabeth honoured it by an especial 
visit in 1564, when she was welcomed with presents of broidered 
gloves, and choice marchpanes, and, more grateful still, a purse 
with ‘old angels’ in it; and when each day she was recreated 
with Latin plays, and moral and theological disputations, and 
orations redolent of superlatives, to which she replied in a 
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gracious speech, which encouraged the University to hope for 
right royal favours ; but their hopes were never fulfilled. Indeed, 
most ominously, in the conclusion of her speech, Elizabeth ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be sunk in Lethe, and in that 
oblivious stream all remembrances of her promised largesse cer- 
tainly were engulfed. 

It was as a sizar that Spenser, in 1569, was sent to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and this has been viewed by many writers as a 
corroborative proof that he was of low origin. But sizarships, 
although always bestowed on poor scholars, were not necessarily 
bestowed on those of mean birth. Many a younger brother in a 
large family, the eldest of whcm might be heir to a good estate, 
has been thankful for a sizarship, which at least afforded him 
the means of advancing in learning, instead of being the 
neglected dependent of the lord who had purchased his brother's 
wardship, — thrust far below the salt, among falconers and 
grooms of the chamber, helping to feed the hawks, or to exercise 
my lord’s palfrey, or aiding, in livery coat and badge, to swell his 
state at the assizes, or on the royal progress. That Spenser held 
this station is evident proof that he had no patrimony ; but 
we try the sixteenth century by the tests of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, if we conclude that he was degraded by it. There 
was much turbulence and rudeness at Cambridge during the 
reign of Elizabeth, but there was little difference in dress or in 
living between the noble student and the poor scholar. When 
we find, but a few years later, that ‘a fayre gowne for holidays, 
‘two doubtlets, three payre of hose, two payre of nether stockings, 
‘a velvet cap, and a hat,’ were considered sufficient outfit for 
the young noble, who among the sixteen quarterings of his 
shield bore the lions of Plantagenet—the Earl of Essex, then 
at Trinity ;—and find from the curious charges ‘ for dyett,’ that 
‘eggs, butter, and plaice,’ were his customary ‘ lenten fare,’ while 
homely mutton and beef formed his general dietary, alternated at 
rare intervals with veal and lamb, to which on one occasion a 
solitary chicken, price sixpence, is added, we shall at once 
perceive that the galling distinctions of modern university life 
must have been almost unknown; while the servile offices 
demanded from the sizar could not seem degrading in an age 
when the highest nobles performed the same duties at court, 
under the name of ‘ grand serjeanty.’ 

The course of study pursued by Spenser was doubtless the 
usual course; but there seems strong evidence, even in his 
earliest works, that he by no means contented himself with 
Aristotle and the pandects, or even with the more modern, and 
more congenial study of the classics. In Italian literature, 
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although it formed no part of his appointed course, he was 
a diligent and a delighted student. It was, doubtless, through 
that medium he derived his tendency to that ‘neo-platonism which, 
‘petted by luxurious and heathen popes as an elegant play of the 
‘cultivated fancy, which could do their real power, their practical 
‘system, neither good nor harm,’ had been so enthusiastically 
welcomed by the scholars of the Italian revival. But it is not 
alone in his ‘garden of Adonis,’ and his cantos on ‘ Muta- 
bility,’ as Mr. Kingsley has remarked, that Spenser's neo-platonism 
appears ; the reader will find it brought out very strongly in some 
of his sonnets, and especially in those poems—almost his latest 
—the hymns to ‘Love and Beauty.’ But English literature, 
scanty as it then was, and scorned by the scholars of the sixteenth 
century, also claimed his attention and his love. Chaucer was 
the poet almost of his idolatry; from his ‘well of English un- 
defiled,’ he drank, as he has told us, repeated draughts of inspira- 
tion; and the vivid personifications of Langland’s stern Vision,—at 
this time so popular because it denounced with such rude force the 
wealth and luxury of a haughty priesthood, and with such strange 
accuracy prophesied their fall,—were also dwelt upon by him, who 
in after years was to become the great poet of allegory. Nor can 
we believe that those huge black-letter volumes which told the 
wanderings and achievements of Amadis of Gaul and Palmerin 
of England, nor that goodliest of those ‘solemn old histories,’ 
the Morte d'Arthur, were carelessly passed by; but well can we 
imagine how, wearied with the noisy disputation of the schools, 
the gentle student might retire to his solitude, and there wander 
among the ‘deserts vast and antres idle,’ the enchanted groves, 
and faery-guarded pleasaunces of the wide realm of chivalrous 
romance. 

Of Spenser's associates during his seven years’ residence at 
Cambridge, we have but few notices. Still, the author of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle is mentioned as a friend in one of his 
letters, while Gabriel Harvey, then a student at the same college, 
commenced a friendship there which lasted his whole lifetime. 
The friendship of two young men so widely differing from each 
other as Spenser and Harvey, is a curious fact. The fierce 
satirist, the bitter pamphleteer, whose ‘ gift’ of harsh words was 
remarkable, even in an age by no means fastidiously courteous in 
controversy, and the nurseling of Petrarch and Du Bellay, the 
young dreamer in faery-land, seemed to have few points of re- 
semblance; but still, from his earliest appearance before the 
world as a poet, when disguised under the humble name of 
‘Immerito, to the day when Edmund Spenser dedicated his 
Faerie Queen to royalty, still he asked Harvey's advice and 
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boasted his friendship; and still did Harvey rejoice in the rising 
fame of his fellow-student, even until his too early death, when 
probably, with his brethren, he threw the last offering of hig 
friendship imto the poet's grave. But whatever might be the 
less obvious attractions which drew two young scholars so different 
in character so closely together, there was one which in that age 
of deep and stern feeling linked them in firm brotherhood — 
similarity of religious views. 

As early as 1565, just after Elizabeth's visit, the Puritan con- 
troversy began with ‘ the strife of the habits,’ at Cambridge; and, 
after much confusion, the authorities at length compelled the 
students to submit. But within two or three years after, Thomas 
Cartwright, then Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, revived 
and widened the controversy in his lectures at St. Mary’s; and 
although he was expelled the University, and many of his followers 
harshly dealt with, still the attachment of the great body of 
scholars to his principles continued undiminished. To this party, 
as we find by allusions both in their letters and their works, both 
Spenser and Harvey adhered ; and when we learn from the scanty 
materials of his scholar life that Spenser, after becoming Master 
of Arts in 1576, quitted the University in disgust at having 
been denied a Fellowship, we may readily believe the cause of 
his rejection to have been his continued adherence to these ob- 
noxious views. 

It has mostly been supposed that up to this time Spenser had 
never appeared before the public as a writer, but Mr. Todd, whose 
indefatigable research has thrown much light on our poet's his- 
tory, has discovered in a volume, entitled A Theatre for World- 
lings, published in 1576, his Sia Visions of Petrarch, but without 
name or initials, and with four additional lines at the end. It is 
very probable that among the collections of fugitive poetry of 
this period many other of his poems might be found, since in a 
letter of Gabriel Harvey's, written three or four years after, we 
find him alluding to several compositions then well known. 

On his removal from Cambridge, Spenser is represented as 
having retired to the north of England, although to whose house, 
or in what capacity, we have no means of ascertaining. It was 
during his sojourn here, his biographers tell us, that his long and 
hopeless attachment to the lady whom he has celebrated as 
‘Rosalind’ began. Who was this fair and haughty maiden? One 
of his earliest biographers, ‘E.K.’ (supposed to be Edward 
Kirke, a relative), says, ‘ the name being well ordered, will betray 
the very name of Spenser's mistress; and thus it has been as- 
serted that her name was Rose Lind, the latter being a not 
uncommon surname in Kent, to which county she is supposed to 
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have belonged. But would ‘E.K.’ have used the words ‘will 
betray, if the name were so manifest? We are rather inclined 
to think that the name—a very pretty one, and consecrated to 
poetic use by Lodge and Shakspeare, as well as Spenser — is, 
in this instance, an anagram on the lady's surname alone. 
Although repeatedly celebrating her praises, and her cruelty, 
Spenser affords us very few notices from whence we can discover 
who she was. In the April eclogue of his Shepheard’s Calendar, 
he describes her as ‘the widow's daughter of the glenne;’ and in 
the others, as being haughty and of high birth. That Spenser's 
lady-love was no ‘ lowly lass,’ we are well assured, from many of 


his allusions elsewhere, especially in the last he makes to her in 
Colin Clout’s come home again: 


‘ Not then to her, that scornéd thing so base, 
But to myself the blame, that lookt so high.’ 


While that she was highly educated we have Gabriel Harvey's 
testimony in a subsequent letter, which exhibits ‘ gentle mistress 
Rosalind’ as well acquainted with Italian, and expressing a 
favourable opinion of Spenser's intellectual character. Is it un- 
likely that the young secluded student, on his retirement from 
Cambridge, might, as tutor or secretary, have been taken into 
some noble family—perhaps a branch of the Spencers—and there 
have met some fair and noble lady, who saw in the gentle poet, 
graceful, accomplished, and handsome, fascinations which she 
might never find in the owner of some half-score manors? Is it 
unlikely that he, whose mind had ever dwelt on visions of lofty 
and queenlike womanhood, should, too hastily for his after peace, 
have yielded himself up to the spell which a fair, intellectual, and 
highly-educated woman might almost unconsciously fling around 
him? Ifso, then we may discover the reason for that anxious 
quest after court favour, which the poet found a harder service 
than any which he assigned to the prowest knights of his Faerie 
Queen ; for how might the ‘lowly shepherd,’ rich in gifts of 
intellect alone, dare to compete with the wealthy suitors that 
proffered homage to the fair Rosalind? But if successful at court, 
the scholar, who claimed name and kindred with the Spencers, 
might look far above him, and while almost ‘hoping against 
hope,’ still feel himself without blame. 

Sometime during 1578, Spenser is said to have come to 
London; and extravagant stories have been told of the unknown 
poet seeking an interview with Master Philip Sydney, Shepheard’s 
Calendar in hand; and Sydney, delighted with the verses, doublin 
and trebling the promised reward. For this story—better suited to 
the patronage-days of Queen Anne than those of Elizabeth—there 
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is, however, no foundation; and as during the following year we 
find him under the same roof with Sydney, and there finishing, 
if he did not commence there, his Shepheard’s Calendar, it seems 
far more likely that he was recommended by some of his noble 
friends — perhaps Lady Strange, to whose many favours he 
especially alludes—to a situation in the extensive household at 
Penshurst. 

Well can we imagine the delight with which the young poet 
accepted service—although of what specific kind we cannot 
ascertain, but probably a secretaryship—in the illustrious family 
of the Sydneys. There, were all the imposing and picturesque 
usages of an ancient household, marshalled with almost regal 
splendour, for Sir Henry Sydney was the queen’s representative in 
Ireland; ang his wife, ‘a woman by nature of a large ingenious spirit, 
was sister to the queen’s chief favourite, Leicester, and daughter to 
that ambitious Duke of Northumberland, the regent and de facto 
king during the last months of young Edward’s life. But a far 
brighter and purer splendour invested the Sydneys in the singular 
promise of their two eldest children, Mary and Philip; and in 
their liberal patronage of the many learned and illustrious 
scholars who have made Penshurst ‘hallowed ground.’ At this 
time, a goodly company of gifted young men surrounded Master 
Philip, then retired from court, and probably engaged on that 
once far-famed work, though now well-nigh forgotten, but unde- 
servedly so, his noble Arcadia. There was Fulke Greville, that 
lofty-minded writer, so worthy the friendship of ‘incomparable 
Sydney,’ and Master Edward Dyer, Sydney's other dear friend, a 
poet who in a less glorious age would have taken high place; 
and there was Edmund Spenser. There, too, was Sydney's gifted 
sister, seeking solace from the griefs of an ill-assorted marriage 
in calm study and sweet poetry—the only writer whose verse, 
placed close beside Spenser's in his heart-felt tribute, years after, 
to her brother's memory, reads so much like his, that by almost 
every critic it has been assigned to him. Many have been the 
vain wishes that the old walls of the Mermaid Tavern might 
become vocal, and tell the ‘brave converse’ held by Shakspeare, 
Herrick, and Ben Jonson, around the merry supper table ;— 
would that the old nodding oaks of Penshurst could echo back 
to us the ‘ goodly discourse’ when Sydney, and Lady Pembroke, 
and Spenser, and Dyer, and Fulke Greville, wandered in the 
stately pleasaunce, or sat in the cool shade, discussing some 
question of English or Italian poetry, or listening to some grace: 
ful sonnet, timidly recited by the young scholar who chose the 
humble name of ‘ Immerito;’ or all joining in some sweet Italian 
madrigal, to which Sydney or his sister had just adapted words! 
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There seems little doubt that many of Spenser's minor poems 
were written here, as well as the greater part of his Shepheard’s 
Calendar, which, early in the year 1579, came forth, ‘imprinted 
‘by Hugh Singleton, dwelling in Creed-lane, at the signe of 
‘the Gylded Tunne,’ under the editorship, as we may call it, of 
‘E. K.,’ who introduces it by a complimentary letter to Gabriel 
Harvey. 

‘ Goe little Booke! thyself present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 

To him that is the President 

Of noblenesse and chivalrie :— 

And if that envie bark at thee, 

As sure it will, for succour flee 

Under the shadow of his wing. 

And askéd, ‘ Who thee forth did bring ?” 
‘A shepherd’s swain,’ say, ‘did thee sing, 
All as his straying flocke he fedde ;”’ 


is Spenser's own graceful dedication to that ‘gentleman most 
‘worthy of all titles, both of learning and chivalry, Master Philip 
‘Sydney.’ Much sweet poetry, much quaint conceit, and much 
doggrel—we can really use no other word—are there in these first 
acknowledged fruits of Spenser's Muse. The ‘pastoral,’ which, 
doubtless borrowed from the Italian poets, was so popular just 
then in England, is, and certainly ever will be, as much an exotic 
among us as are the laurel shades which form the background to 
the piping swains and listening shepherdesses of the pastoral ‘selon 
les régles.’ These eclogues of Spenser, however, are neither feeble, 
watery copies of the glowing pictures of Theocritus, nor traves- 
ties such as it pleased the bel-esprits of the Hotel Rambouillet to 
indite, when every shepherdess enacted her part in flowered bro- 
cade and point ruffles, and no sheep was presentable save in 
court suit of gilded horns, well-combed wool, and collar of blue 
ribbons. Such affected nonsense our poet would have spurned ; 
but then Spenser, in making his shepherds actual rustics, has 
taken from them everything interesting. Then, too, his love of 
allegory mystifies the reader most perplexingly. In the first three 
poems, Colin Clout, bewailing himself, or bewailed by his friends 
on account of cruel Rosalind, or singing the praises of ‘ fair 
Eliza,’ in verse which has much quaint beauty, is intelligible 
enough; but when he tells the obscure stories of the oak and 
the briar, and the kid and his dam, we find that the shepherds are 


-|no longer simple swains, but politicians or polemics, talking on 


subjects which fear of offending the authorities in church and state 

required to be wrapped in allegory. Occasionally, however, the 

veil is transparent enough, asin the seventh, where Algrind and 
No. XLIV. cc 
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his disgrace are easily to be recognised as Archbishop Grindal, and 
the sequestration he was at this time suffering under, in conse- 
quence of his lenity toward the puritans. Aylmer, who had just 

become Bishop of London, figures in the same eclogue as Morrel— 


‘The goatherd proud, 
That sits on yonder bank, 
Whose straying herds themselves do shroud 
Among the bushes rank;’ 


and whose vehement laudations of a high station are very cha- 
racteristic of the prelate, whose eager quest after court favour 
was remarkable, even in the days of Elizabeth. The subject of 
the ninth eclogue—a conversation between Hobbinol (Gabriel 
Harvey) and one who is named Diggon Davie—is very obscure. 
There is much bitter abuse of lordly churchmen, many sarcasms 
on foxes and wolves in sheeps’ clothing, and a story about one 
Roffin, and his dog Lowder, which evidently refers to some inci- 
dent well known at the time, but which it was necessary to conceal 
under fable. The last three eclogues are more poetical, and the 
dirge which Colin sings over Dido has much in it that strongly 
reminds us of that most exquisite of pastorals, Milton’s Lycidas. 
Still, we think as a whole, not only is the Shepheard’s Calendar q 
inferior to Spenser's later productions, but to those compositions 
which, although not published until long after, were certainly, as 
we have seen, written before ;—those little poems, his graceful 
imitation of Moschus, ‘Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumb’ring, 
and those twelve fine sonnets, Visions of the World’s Vanitie. 
Buthowever slightingly we may estimate the Shepheard’s Calen- 
dar, it seems to have been received very favourably. A second 
edition was called for in 1581, and two more ere the publication of 
the Faerie Queen. ThatSpenser soon after its appearance took his 
place among the literary authorities of the day, we have curious 
proof in the fact that within a twelvemonth of this time his 
opinions on English poetry were thought worthy of being specially 
printed in a pamphlet, intitled, Three proper, wittie, familiar 
Letters, lately passed between Two Universitie Menne, touching 
the Earthquake and our English reformed Versifyinge ; and to 
which, soon after, ‘Two other very commendable Letters’ suc- 
ceeded. These seem to have been surreptitiously printed, as the 
* Well-wisher,’ who procured the copying of them half acknow- 
ledges ; as he observes, not ‘ but that they willbe most acceptable, 
‘Thartily thanke God for bestowing upon us some suche proper 
* and hable menne, as I hartily thanke the author himself for 
‘using his pleasaunt and wittie talent.’ The first of these letters is 
from ‘Immerito,’ and is dated from Leicester-house, Oct. 1579. 
In it he alludes to the late publication, fearing ‘lest his worke prove 
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too base for his excellent lordship,’ Leicester, to whom he had 
doubtless been introduced by Sydney, and whose aid in obtaining 
for him some public situation he seems to have relied on. He 
alludes to his hope of an introduction to the queen—a hope which 
he does not appear to haye realized until years after, when 
Raleigh presented him as author of the Faerie Queen. He says, 
‘ Master Sydney and Master Dyer have me, I thanke them, in some 
‘use of familiaritie ;' a quaint phrase, but meaning, we think, that 
Spenser was considered by them as a companion and friend. The 
‘English versifying,’ which he proceeds to discuss, was that fruit- 
less task which, from the time of Spenser to that of Coleridge, 
we may add to that of Longfellow, has occupied so many of our 
poets—the endeavouring to adapt English verse to the Latin 
prosody. This had been vehemently advocated by Gabriel 
Harvey, who manufactured no little doggrel after this fashion ; 
and his example seems to have incited Spenser to waste his 
splendid powers of versification on drawling hexameters and most 
unmusical iambics. Here is a specimen of what he calls his 
‘ Iambicum trimetrum,’ addressed to his hard-hearted Rosalind— 


‘ And if I waste, who will bewail my heavy chance, 
And if I starve, who will record my curséd end, 
And if I die, who will say ‘that was Immerito ?’’ 


A copy of Latin verses follow, ‘ ad ornatissimum virum,’ Gabriel 
Harvey, from Immerito, about to sail to France ; and concluding 
his letter in English prose, he says ‘Let me be answered before 
‘I go, which will be, I hope, I fear, I thinke, the next weeke, if I 
‘can be dispatched by my lord, and I go thither as sent by him, 
‘and maintained most of him, and there am to employ my time, 
‘my body, my mind to his honor's service.’ This last paragraph 
is very important, as it proves that Spenser was thus early 
actually taken into the service of Leicester. Whether, after all, he 
went to France, we cannot ascertain, for he certainly never makes 
any allusion to having visited foreign lands in any of his works. 
Still, if he did not undertake the voyage, it seems difficult to 
account for the passage referring to it being allowed to remain in 
a published letter. Thus much, however, we learn from his sub- 
sequent letters, that whether he went or not, he was still in high 
favour with his patrons.* Harvey's reply, which is very long, is 
a strange jumble of congratulations, and remarks upon dactyls 
and spondees, but offers nothing worthy of transcription. 


* There is an entry in the Compotus Roll for Hilary Term, 1579-80, of a 
delivery of stationery to ‘ Maister Spenser.’ It consists of three quires of paper, 
‘one pottel of ynke, and two canvas bagges.’ There are many similar entries, and 
for the same articles of stationery, to various persons, evidently belonging to some 
office. We cannot help thinking that this Maister Spenser was our poet. 
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Spenser’s next letter is dated April, 1580, and after remarking 
on the shock of the earthquake which had just before alarmed 
the people, proceeds, ‘little newes here is stirring, but that old 
* great matter is still depending ; perhaps this is an allusion to 
‘the French match.’ He notices Master Sydney's and Master 
Dyer's partiality to this ‘ versifying,’ and is himself so pleased 
with hexameters, ‘that I also inure my pen sometimes in that 
‘kynd, indeed, shortly, at convenient leisure, I shall set about a 
‘booke of that kinde, which I shall entitle Zpithalamion Tamesis, 
‘and describe all the rivers that came to this wedding.’ The 
‘booke’ never appeared ; and the admirers of Spenser may well 
congratulate themselves that, instead of a prosing series of dull 
hexameters, this Epithalamion has become one of the finest 
pieces of ‘ word painting’ in his Faerie Queen (Canto XI. Book 
iv.). Its long procession of nymphs and river gods would 
furnish to a truly poetical artist, a fine series of most appro- 
priate frescoes for one of our public buildings. He continues, 
‘now my Dreames, and my Dying Pelican, being fully finished, 
‘T will in hand forthwith with my Faerie Queen.’ Thus early was 
the title of his great work settled, and even a portion already 
written. What work he alludes to by the title of his Dreames, it 
is rather difficult to decide, for he adds, ‘I take it best my 
‘ Dreames should come out alone, being growen, by means of the 
* glosse, full as great as the Calendar.’ Probably they were the 
seven Visions of Petrarch, and the twelve on the World's Vanity, 
all of which, from their many recondite allusions, and perhaps 
concealed allegory, certainly might claim ‘a glosse’ as much as 
the Shepheard’s Calendar. Very noble are these sonnets, each 
glosse showing forth the power of the least to destroy the greatest, 
and the consequent uncertainty of all mundane prosperity. The 
‘fish’ (if fish I may it call), 


‘ That makes the sea before his face to fly, 
And with his flaggy fins doth seem to sweep 
The foamy waves out of the dreadful deep, 
The huge Leviathan,—dame Nature’s wonder,’ 


Stricken to death by the small sword-fish : the ‘ goodly cedar,’ 


‘That far abroad her dainty odours threw 
*Mongst all the daughters of proud Lebanon,’ 


withered by the ‘wicked little worm; and that finest de- 
scription,— 
‘ Looking far forth into the ocean wide, 
A goodly ship with banners bravely dight, 
And flag in her top-gallant,—I espied, 
Thro’ the main sea making her merry flight; 
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Fair blew the wind into her bosom right, 
And the heavens lookéd lovely all the while, 
That she did seem to dance as in delight, 
And at her own felicity to smile,’ 


but suddenly stopt by ‘alittle fish that men call Remora.’ 
Little need had the writer of these beautiful lines to labor at 
hexameters. Of the Dying Pelican no trace can be found, 
although from Ponsonbie’s preface to Spenser's collected poems, 
he refers to it as having been, in some form or other, printed. 
In his postscript, Spenser represents himself as employed upon 
‘my Stemmata Dudleiana,’ apparently a Latin poem, but doubtless 
to the praise and honour of all-powerful Leicester. In Harvey's 
answer, he congratulates his friend, and bids him ‘think upon 
Petrarch’s 

‘ Arbor vittoriosa, triomfale, 

Onor d’imperadori, e di poete.’ 


‘ And perhaps it will advance the wings of your imagination a 
‘ degree higher, at the least, if anything can be added to the 
‘ loftinesse of his conceite of whom gentle mistresse Rosalind 
‘ once reported to have all the intelligences at commandement, 
‘ and another time to have christened him Signior Pegaso.’ His 
allusion to Cambridge is characteristic: ‘Nor more ado about 
‘ cappes and surplesses; Maister Cartwright nigh forgotten. The 
‘man you wot of conformable with his square cappe on his 
‘rounde heade, and non-resident at pleasure. Next follows a 
choice piece of abuse of Dr. Perne, the master of Pembroke, and 
then this astounding piece of hyper-criticism, for which Sir Walter 
Scott remarks he well deserves even a worse ‘ Hunt's up’ than 
he received from Nashe—though not on this subject—in his 
scurrilous ‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden.’ ‘In good faith, 
‘I had once again nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene, howbeit, 
‘ by good chaunce I have nowe sent her home at the laste, neither 
‘in better nor worse case than I founde hir. And must you of 
‘ necessity have my judgement of her indeede? To be plaine, I 
‘ am voide of all judgment, if your nine comedies, whereunto you 
‘ give the name of the Nine Muses, come not nearer Ariosto’s 
* Comedies, than that Elvish queen doth to his Orlando Furioso, 
‘ which, notwithstanding, you will needes seem to emulate and 
‘hope to overdo. * * Ifso be the Faerie Queene be fairer 
‘in your eye than the ‘Nine Muses,’ and Hobgoblin run away 
‘with the garlande from Apollo, marke what I say—and yet 
‘Twill not say that whiche I thought, but there and for this 
‘ once, till God or some goode aungell put you into a better mind !” 
Well was it that, years afterwards, the more poetic Raleigh 
judged a wiser judgment. 
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Within three months after the date of Harvey's letter, Spenser 
received the appointment of secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton, who in July, 1580, was nominated Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland. As Lord Grey was related to Leicester, there is little 
doubt that Spenser received this appointment through the in- 
fluence of that powerful nobleman; but that the young poet was 
well qualified for his office there is also little doubt, for however 
favouritism might prevail, the maxim ‘The right man in the 
right place,’ was certainly acted upon more strictly in the reign 
of Elizabeth than in the present day. We have but one record 
of Spenser during his two years’ sojourn in Ireland. That one, 
however, is pleasant, for it represents him as surrounded by 
intelligent friends, and on occasion of a literary discussion, giving 
the plan of his Faerie Queen, and expressing a determination to 
complete it.* Would that Lodowick Bryskett, to whom we owe 
this passing notice, had supplied us with many more. 

Although during this, his first sojourn in Ireland, Spenser 
resided in Dublin, and thus was still within the sphere of English 
civilization, still the formal state of the Vice-regal court must 
have been dull indeed, compared with the brilliant magnificence 
of that of Elizabeth, where the most gorgeous pageants and 
* triumphs’ were affording scope for his friend and patron Sydney's 
varied gifts, alike as poet, as framer of devices, and as first chal- 
lenger in the Tilt-yard, and where resort of celebrated men was 
daily becoming more frequent. We may therefore well believe 
that the recal of Lord Grey, in 1582, was not unwelcome to 
Spenser, in so far as it restored him to England, and to the com- 
panionship of his gifted friends. But Lord Grey returned under 
a cloud; charged with having exercised undue severities, espe- 
cially in the case of the Spanish garrison at Smerwick, who had 
been all put to the sword ; and Spenser, who was warmly attached 
to ‘ that good lorde,’ whom, in his dedicatory sonnet prefixed to 
the Faerie Qucen, he addresses as 


‘The pillar of my life, 
And patron of my Muse’s pupillage,’ 


was not prepared calmly to hear his name ‘ blotted as a bloodie 


* In this conversation, Spenser, who is treated with great deference, is asked to 
‘set down in English the precepts of those parts of moral philosophy, whereby our 
*youth might speedily enter into the right course of virtuous life ;’ and he replies 
that he had begun a work, ‘under the title of A Faerie Queen, to represent all 
‘the moral virtues, assigning to every virtue a knight, to be patron and defender of 
‘the same, in whose actions the feats of armsand chivalry, the operation of that 
‘virtue whereof he is protector, are to be expressed ; and the vices and unruly appe- 
*titesthat oppose themselves against the same are to be beaten down and overcome.’ 
—Discourse of Civil Life, by Lodowick Bryskett, published in 1606, but written 
between 1584-9. 
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“man, whom who that well knew, knew to be most gentle, affable, 
‘loving, and temperate,’ and whom he took as the model of one 
of his finest characters in the Faerie Queen, Sir Artegal, the 
champion of the right. It is, indeed, not unlikely that the recal 
of Lord Grey was part of that trial of strength between Eliza- 
beth’s two most powerful ministers, Burghley and Leicester,—a 
trial which had now become so signal, that every courtier was 
compelled to take a decided part. Spenser’s remark, twelve years 
after, in his Discourse on The State of Ireland, ‘ Neither can I be 
* ignorant of that perilous device, and of the whole means whereby 
“it (Lord Grey’s recal) was compassed, and very cunningly con- 
* trived, by sowing dissension between him and another noble per- 
* sonage, wherein they both at length found how notably they had 
* been abused,’ seems to prove that the Leicester party certainly 
suspected foul play. If that were the case, the opposite party 
were, however, compelled to be content with their triumph in 
Lord Grey's recal, and the appointment of Sir John Perrott; for 
although bitter charges were made against the late Lord-Deputy, 
he was never brought to trial. ‘These details may seem but of 
little moment, but in connexion with Spenser's future history 
they are important, for we thus find that not only, as bound to 
his earliest patrons, Sydney and Leicester, but as the friend and 
admirer of the calumniated Lord Grey, he was placed in oppo- 
sition to their great enemy, Burghley. 

Nearly four years passed ere Spenser obtained any place or 
favour from Government; and all his biographers have attributed 
this long neglect to Burghley’s influence, and have conjectured 
that the remembrance of this impelled him long after to satirize 
the Lord-Treasurer, in his Mother Hubberd’s Tale. But although 
the date of that powerful satire cannot be exactly ascertained, 
we know that it was written long before the time usually assigned 
to it; for it appeared in Ponsonbie’s collection of Spenser's Mis- 
cellaneous Poems in 1591, in the preface to which he expressly 
states, that his ‘endeavor was to get into my hands suche small 
‘ poems as were disperst abroade in sundrie hands, and not easie 
‘to be come by;’ while in Spenser's own dedication of it to Lady 
Compton and Monteagle, speaking of ‘ the humble affection and 
* faithful duty which I am bound to bear to the house whence ye 
spring,—she was a Spenser,—he offers her, ‘these my idle 


‘labors long sithens composed in the raw conceit of my youth. 


It therefore seems to us far more likely that the hostility of 
Burghley was awakened by the satire, than that the satire was 
the result. of that hostility. That Spenser, on his return from 
Treland, continued to enjoy the patronage of Leicester, we have 
proof, in one of his latest poems, the Prothalamion, where, 
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referring expressly to Essex-house, which was Leicester-house 
formerly, he says, 
‘That stately place, 
Where oft I gainéd gifts, and goodly grace 
Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell,— 
Whose want too well now feels my friendless case.’ 


And that he was almost on intimate terms with him, seems indi- 
cated by the half-playful, half-mournful style of the obscure 
sonnet prefixed to that obscurest of his poems, Virgil's Gnat, 
which he dedicates to him. Now, thus patronized, and still chafing 
at the aspersions cast upon Lord Grey,—deprived of his secre- 
taryship, too, in consequence of being recalled from Ireland, not 
unnatural was it that the young poet, who had already ‘ shown 
up’ more than one ‘ proud prelate,’ should now aim at a higher 
quarry, and attack the statesman with whom his powerful patron 
was engaged in a deadly struggle. The years 1583-4 were espe- 
cially marked by a succession of feuds between the haughty 
Dudley, proud of his race, proud of his favour with the queen, 
and of his wide influence, and ‘ the son of the Lincolnshire 
esquire,’ whose great business talents, and, we think we may add, 
general, uprightness of conduct, had raised him to an equality 
with the proudest nobles. In Strype, and in the Burghley Cor- 
respondence, we find many proofs of the bitter hostility with 
which each viewed the other, and of the eager interest with which 
the people watched them both. We find there also hints of libels, 
both in prose and verse, on the Lord-Treasurer, which were widely 
circulated and read. Now, we think it was about this time that 
Spenser wrote Mother Hubberd’s Tale. 

The plan of this biting satire is such as to adapt it far more to 
popular use than the Shepheard’s Calendar. Little sympathy had 
the public at large with Thestylis and Hobbinol, and their fellow 
swains, but a satire professing to be a story told by an old woman, 
and forming as it were an episode in the ‘ renowned history of 
Reynard the Fox, ‘that brute epic’ so popular in so thany 
countries, and throughout so many generations, could not but 
excite attention. And very singularly, in the treatment of the 
story, during all the wanderings of the fox and ape, until the 
latter becomes king, and makes Reynard his prime minister, there 
is not one allusion either to history, romance, or the classics. Save 
that at the end Jupiter is brought in as a kind of deus ex machina, 
all is homely, straightforward, powerful sarcasm. What con- 
centrated force is there in these rugged lines, describing the 
clerical seeker after court favour. 

‘ For there thou need’st must learn to laugh, and lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoff, to company, 
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To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock 

Of thy great master’s will, to scorn, to mock ; 
So maist thou chance mock out a benefice, 
Unless thou canst one conjure by device, 

Or cast a figure for a bishopric’— 


And that fine well-known passage—too well known to quote here— 


* Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide.’ 


The character of the Earl of Oxford, Sir Philip Sydney's rival 
and enemy, is certainly given in that of the ape at court. His 
dainty attire, his skill in tilting and dancing, his ‘fine loving 
verses, together with his profligate habits and his sceptical 
notions, must have pointed him out to the most superficial reader, 
as clearly as the following character of 


‘ The brave courtier in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honor harbours more than aught,’ 


points at ‘all-accomplished Sydney. But it is upon the cha- 
racter of the fox as prime minister, wielding all things at his will, 
and making vassals of the highest, that Spenser bestows his most 
cutting satire. 


‘ All offices, all leases by him leapt, 
And of them all, whatso he liked he kept. 
Justice he sold, injustice for to buy, 
And for to purchase for his progeny. 
Til might it prosper, that ill-gotten was ;— 
He fed his cubs with fat of all the soil, 
And with the sweet of others’ sweating toil ;— 
He cramméd them with crumbs and benefices, 
And filled their mouths with meeds of malefices, 
He cloathed them with all colours, save white, 
And loaded them with lordships, and with might, 
So much as they were able well to bear 
That with the weight their backs nigh broken were.’* 


His gains from ecclesiastical appointments are next hinted, 
and how even statutes he would ‘ 


‘ Violate, though not with violence,’ 
but under pretence of expediency. 


* We cannot but think that, in this line, there is a covert allusion to the de- 
formity of Robert Cecil; whose ‘crooked mind in a crooked body,’ had Spenser 
lived to see his deadly persecution of Lord Essex, would have afforded him a 
strong corroboration of the Platonic theory—that the beautiful mind is — 
enshrined in a beautiful form. An additional proof that these lines can only apply 
to the Cecils is, that Burghley was the only minister who had sons, and they, too, 
were grown up. 
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‘ And ever when he aught would bring to pass, 
His long experience the platform was ; 
And when he aught not pleasing would put by, 
The cloke was care of thrift, and husbandry, 
For to encrease the common treasure’s store ; 
But his own treasure he encreaséd more, 
And lifted up his lofty towers thereby, 
That they began to threat the neighbor sky. 
The whiles the prince’s palaces fell fast 
To ruin; (for what thing can ever last ?) 
And whilst the other peers for poverty 
Were forced their ancient houses to let lie, 
And their old castles to the ground to fall.’ 


Surely here are traits that every one must have recognised as 
Burghley’s. 

And that he recognised them himself, and with no slight indig- 
nation, too, we think one of his own letters supplies evidence. In 
this, (it is to an unknown correspondent,) he refers to libels that 
have been scattered against him, for some time past, and then 
continues—‘ By your letter of the 11th I perceive you hear the 
‘ vile, false, devilish exclamations and execrations, made by such 
‘as I know not; but my conscience acquits me against these 
“ satanical and fanatical spirits.’ After this violent outburst, so 
contrary to the usual quiet, guarded style of ‘wary Cecil,’ he 
proceeds,—‘ if my buildings mislike them, I confess my folly in 
‘the expense ; but he remarks that he was enforced to enlarge 
Theobalds in consequence of the queen’s visits. His house in 
the Strand, he declares, stands in need of repair; and as to 
Burghley House, it is the seat of the family, and at present occu- 
pied by his aged mother, and although he has been at much 
expense there, still ‘I trust my son shall be able to maintain it, 
‘as there are in that shire a dozen larger, of men under my 
‘ degree.’ He next vindicates the provision he has made for his 
sons, and excuses the elder’s adherence to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, he having married his wife’s sister, and in reference to 
his large emoluments, declares, ‘My fees of treasurer do not 
* answer to my charge of stables; in my household I seldom feed 
‘less than a hundred servants!’** He then goes on to vindicate 
himself from the charges of ‘not having dealt earnestly with the 

* That his state was right royal may be judged by the following extract from 
@ memoir by a domestic :—‘Her Majesty, when at Theobalds, sometimes had 
strangers and ambassadors come to her, when she has been seen in as great royalty, 
and served as bountifully and magnificently, as at any other time or place, all at 
his lordship’s charge, with rich shows, pleasant devices, and all manner of sports.’ 


How galling this state must have been to the inventor of ‘the princely pleasures 
of Kenilworth,’ may easily be imagined. 
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Burghley’s Letter—Grant of Lands to Spenser. 389 


‘ queen's majesty to aid the afflicted in the Low Countries, and to 
‘ withstand the power of the king of Spain,’ and adds, ‘they that 
* say, in a rash and a malignant mockery, that England is become 

‘regnum Cecilianum, may please their own cankered humors.’ 
He concludes by noticing ‘ another notable, absurd, and manifest 
‘lie—that counsellors are forced to seek at my hands,’ when, on 
the contrary, the queen throws upon him the burthen of giving 
‘answers to suitors that miss, where others are used to give 
‘ pleasant answers affirmatively.’* From the whole scope of this 
letter, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, with perhaps some other libels, 
is evidently alluded to, and we can well judge how severely 
Burghley would visit the aspirant for court favour whom he sus- 
pected of being their author. 

But ere long both Burghley and Leicester found themselves 
engaged in more important affairs than their own jealous rivalries. 
The assassination of William of Orange was followed by the 
raising of an army. to support the Protestant interest in the 
United Provinces; and to this army Leicester was appointed 
general, while his nephew Sydney became governor of Flushing. 
By this arrangement Spenser was deprived of his two patrons, 
neither of whom he ever saw again. This was at the close of 
1585 ; but we think that the ‘tardy boon of 3028 acres of land, 
and the castle of Kilcolman, near Doneraile, which was at length 
bestowed upon him early in the following year, was obtained 
through the influence of Leicester. 

With a strange perverseness of judgment, most of Spenser's 
biographers have viewed this grant of more than three thousand 
barren acres in Munster as a munificent gift, while the really 
munificent annuity, for that time, of fifty pounds, granted five 
years after, has been considered as a most niggard reward. This 
has arisen from forgetfulness of the barbarous state of Ireland at 
that time, and also of the conditions implied in the grant. We 
find from Fynes Moryson’s account—and he was in Ireland within 
two or three years after Spenser’s death, that of the more than 
half a million of acres forfeited to the Crown on the attainder of 
Desmond, those that were bestowed upon Englishmen were 
‘divided into seigniories, granted by letters patent to certain 
‘ knights and esquires, who, upon this gift, and the conditions 

‘whereunto they were tied, were called undertakers, —that is, as 
was subsequently the case in Ulster, they undertook to cultivate 


* Vide Strype’s Annals, vol. iii., Appendix. This letter is followed by one 
written by Leicester, in answer to another letter, which does not appear, but 
which seems to have been a complaint that he encouraged these reports. Leicester’s 
answer, though courteous, is cool and sarcastic. 
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the land, and mutually to protect their possessions from the ‘ wild 
Irish.’ Now, what a gift was this for Spenser, the scholar, the 
courtier, the poet, the friend of Sydney, the inmate of Leicester 
House and Penshurst ? Why, far less incongruous would be the 
gift of three thousand acres for cultivation in Upper Canada to 
Alfred Tennyson. And yet, even Sir Walter Scott, in his review 
of Todd’s Spenser, speaks of his ‘tranquil retreat, and of the 
‘ halcyon days’ he enjoyed there ;* just as though he had been an 
earlier Wordsworth, looking abroad from Rydal Mount upon a 
fair scene fraught with historic remembrances as well as natural 
beauty, and content to be an exile from the great world, because 
a willing exile. It may indeed be said that we find in Spenser 
no complaint against this arrangement—but the gift was from 


_ the Crown, and therefore he was enforced to receive it with appa- 


rent thankfulness. The irksomeness of his lot, however, is 
scarcely concealed in many passages of that poem written some 
years later, Colin Clout’s come home again. Thus, after four 
years’ onwaiting, Spenser was dismissed to a lone exile in a 
barbarous land, and the companionship, if any, of rude men and 
soldiers of fortune. The unlucky satirist received after all but a 
left-handed gift in the royal bounty ; and we can well imagine the 
shrewd smile of ‘wary Burghley,’ as, setting his hand to the 
patent, he inflicted a severer punishment on the author of Mother 
Hubberd's Tale, than a reprimand before the Star Chamber would 
have been. 

Spenser's patent is dated June, 1586, and during the following 
month we find him in Dublin, from whence he sent a sonnet to 


-his ‘singular good friend, Maister Gabriel Harvey, Doctor of the 


Lawes.’ There is a vigour and condensation in this, more resem- 
bling Milton than any of Spenser's other sonnets. 


‘ Harvey, thee happy above happiest men 
I read, that sittest like a looker on, 
Of this world’s stage, dost note with critique pen, 
The sharp dislikes of each conditién ; 
And, as one careless of suspitién 


* This is the more surprising, i h as he quotes from Fynes Moryson. 
Surely, he could scarcely have overlooked that writer’s picture of the almost 
unimaginable dirt and drunkenness of the ‘English-Irish,’ and of the utter bar- 
barism of the ‘mere Irish,’ in their yellow shirts and ‘glibbes,’ eating trefoil grass 
and carrion, and devouring the starch and soap of the Lord-Deputy’s laundresses 
that fell into their hands, as choice dainties. is picture, in regard to the Irish, 
is quite borne out by Spenser himself. It is true, he gives a far more favourable 
account of Ireland than Moryson, for he calls it a ‘most beautiful and sweet 
country as any under heaven.’ But here we think he rather refers to its capabilities 
of cultivation, and facilities for commerce. Certainly, in his poems ‘this barren 
soyle’ is the more usual phrase. His own estate could not have been very fertile, 
for we find the whole 3028 acres valued only at 171. 14s. yearly rental. 
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His Residence in Ireland—Visit of Raleigh. 


Ne fawnest for the favor of the great, 

Ne fearest foolish reprehensién 

Of faulty men, who daunger to thee threat. 

But freely dost, of what thou list entreat, 

Like a great lord of peerless liberty— 

Lifting the good up to high honor’s seat, 

And the evil damning evermore to die. 

For life and death are in thy doomful writing, 

So thy renowne lives ever by indyghting. 
‘ Youre devoted friend during life, 


From this time, for full three years we have no notice what- 
ever of Spenser, although events were taking place at home 
which must have greatly interested him. In the November of 
this year, Sir Philip Sydney died; and then followed Babington’s 
plot, and the arraignment and execution of Mary; and then the wild 
excitement of the year of the Spanish Armada,—strange that among 
all the bright galaxy of poets of that age no stirring ballad or 
solemn hymn should have celebrated its destruction; and soon 
after, Leicester, Spenser's other patron, died. And all this while 
the poet, who had been so favourably introduced to the choicest 
society at the court of Elizabeth, was an exile in the wilds of 
Munster, sadly recalling, ‘by the green alders on the Mulla’s 
shore,’ those pleasant days when he wandered beneath the oaks 
of Penshurst with that gifted friend whom he never should meet 
again. Well was it that there was one friend who still kept near 
him, the Muse, who peopled his solitude with bright visions of 
faerie; and well was it that at length ‘The shepherd of the 
ocean’ sought him out, and persuaded him to give to the world 
the first three books of his Faerie Queen. 

The visit of Raleigh to Spenser seems to have taken place 
during the year 1589, about which time we know he quitted court, 
on some disgust, and retired to Ireland; where, as he held the 
office of Governor of Cork, he came into near vicinity with 
Spenser. A speedy friendship seems to have sprung up between 
these two highly gifted men, and ere long, as Spenser tells us, 


E. Spenser.’ 


‘He ’gan to cast great liking to my lore, 
And great disliking to my luckless lot, 
That banished had myself like wight forlore, 
Into that waste, where I was quite forgot ; 
The which to leave thenceforth he counselled me, 
Unmeet for man in whom was aught regardful, 
And wend with him, his Cynthia to see.’ 


Little loath was Spenser to follow this counsel, and under the 
protection of Raleigh he quitted Ireland, probably towards the 
close of 1589, taking with him the first portion of the Faerie Queen. 
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There was much to awaken melancholy feelings in so sensitive 
a mind as Spenser's on his arrival in London. Sydney was dead; 
Leicester was dead; while the Lord-Treasurer was more powerful 
than ever, his sons ranking with the first nobles of the land, and 
Robert looking forward to no meaner office than that of Secretary 
of State, after the expected death of Walsingham. There were, 
however, some friends still remaining to welcome the returning 
exile ; Lord Grey, Lady Carey and her two sisters, (with the three 
Spencers,) and Lady Pembroke, with Harvey and his brothers ; 
while under the protection of so favoured a courtier as Raleigh, 
he at length gained an introduction to Gloriana herself. Nor 
were the poet's hopes, on the publication of the three first books 
of the Faerie Queen, doomed to disappointment. That cherished 
task, meditated upon for nearly twelve long years, the ambition 
of his early days, the solace of his exile, was received with uni- 
versal applause, while Elizabeth bestowed upon him, in February, 
1591, a pension of 501. yearly, probably as her laureate.* Fol- 
lowing the royal example, nobles and high-born dames showered 
their favours on him ; and, welcomed by the gallant and generous 
Essex—the step-son of his former patron, Leicester, and lately 
become the husband of Sir Philip Sydney's widow—Spenser 
once more hecame a welcome guest at ‘that stately place,’ which 
now bore the name of Essex House. 

Soon after the bestowal of his pension, Spenser seems to have 
returned to Ireland, since in his publisher's (Ponsonbie’s) preface 
to his miscellaneous poems, entitled Complaints, he refers to the 
author's being ‘over the sea.’ It is to this period, therefore, that 
the poem, Colin Clout’s come home again, must be assigned. 

* Although Spenser is never directly mentioned as laureate, he seems to have 
been considered as such by his contemporaries ; indeed, as mere pensions were 
very rare in the reign of Elizabeth, we think the yearly 50/. was the laureate salary. 
Most biographers of Spenser have remarked the meanness of the gift ; but they 
forget that 501. in 1591 was nearly equal to 200/. in the present day. That it was 
given in reward of the Faerie Queen there seems no doubt. Had space allowed, 
we should have gone over the sonnets which introduced the work to the notice of 
the chief personages of the court, for they are very curious, not only as specimens 
of graceful though not servile flattery, but of the _. feeling toward each. That 
addressed to Burghley is very deprecatory. e is compared to Atlas, his 
‘mightie shoulders’ bearing the weight of government; and ‘these idle rhymes’ 
are presented with the hope that their ‘deeper sense’ may atone for the sin of their 
sweet poetry. Lord Oxford, now son-in-law to Burghley, is addressed in a very 
different style to that in Mother Hubberd’s Tale; while a loving feeling seems 
to breathe through the sonnet inscribed ‘to the most honourable and excellent’ 
Essex. Those to Lord Grey, alluding to his exile in a ‘savage soyle ;’ and to 
Lady Pembroke, with remembrance of him ‘who first my Muse did lift,’ and of 
her singular resemblance in person and mind to her gifted brother, are warm out- 
pourings of grateful feeling ; while ‘hat most graceful of sonnets, ‘To thee that art 
the summer nightingale,’ vividly displays the warm affection and admiration of 


the poet for the friend who had led him from his solitude to the very court of 
the Faerie Queen. 
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His Return to Ireland—A New Love. 893 


Although inferior as a poem to most of Spenser's compositions, 
it is valuable for the notices it affords of Elizabeth’s court and 
court poets, and yet more so as a record of personal feeling. It 
is dedicated to Raleigh; and, under the disguise of a shepherd 
relating his adventures in a distant land, Spenser tells how the 
‘Shepherd of the Ocean’ conducted him to ‘ Cynthia’s court,’ and 
how Cynthia, whose 


‘ Deeds were like great clusters of ripe grapes, 
Which load the branches of the fruitful vine, 
Offering to fall into each mouth,’ 


bestowed on him such largesse, that 
‘Her name recorded will I leave for ever.’ 


When Thestylis (Ludowick Bryskett appears under this name), 
inquiring why Colin has returned to 
‘This barren soil, 
Where cold, and care, and penury do dwell, 
Here to keep sheep with hunger, and with toil ? 
Most wretched he that is.’ 


He replies by giving a graphic picture of the intrigues and 
heartburnings of a court life, sadly endeavouring to reconcile 
himself to his fate. This poem is also interesting as containing 
Colin’s final farewell to the obdurate Rosalind, the blame of 
whose cruelty he takes to himself. 


‘Yet so much grace let her vouchsafe to graunt 
To simple swain, sith her I may not love, 

Yet that I may her honour paravaunt (set forth), 
And praise her worth, tho’ far my wit above. 
Such grace shall be some guerdon for the grief 
And long affliction that I have endured.’ 


The ‘long affliction’ was, however, evidently fast waning away, 
and the lines were probably but intended as a graceful excuse 
‘to be off with the old love, before the poet proffered service toa 
new and gentler fair one. It was indeed sad that one so fitted for 
domestic life as Spenser, one who had ever yielded homage to 
womanhood as earnest, as lofty, as deep as his own knights of 
faerie, should have wasted so many years in fruitless service of 
a haughty beauty; pleasant is it therefore to find the poet at 
length singing, in his delightful sonnets, the praises of his fair 
and gentle Elizabeth. Who this lady was we have no record, 
save her Christian name,—which he records in his seventy-fourth 
sonnet,—and that she seems to have resided at Cork. Very probably 
she was the daughter of one of the English merchants there, some 
friend perhaps of Raleigh. The notion of some of Spenser's com 
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mentators, that she was ‘a lass of low degree,’ has, we think, been 
too. hastily taken up from that passage in the Faerie Queen 
(10th canto, book vi.), where Sir Calidore sees Colin piping, 
while the nymphs and graces dance round his lady love, ‘ crowned 
with a rosie girlande, — 
‘ That faire one 
‘Was she to whom that shepheard pyped alone. 
* * * * 


Pype, jolly shepheard, pype thou now apace 
Unto thy love that made thee low to lout, 

Thy love is present there with thee in place ; 
Thy love is there advanced to be another grace.’ 


And, in answer to Sir Calidore’s inquiry, he replies,— 


‘Yet was she certes but a country lasse ; 
Yet she all country lasses farre did passe.’ 


But it should be remembered that he here speaks of himself as a 
shepherd, and therefore his lady must of course be represented 
as ‘a country lasse. We must find room for the two following 
stanzas, since they prove, we think, that the maiden’s lowliness is 
rather dwelt upon by contrast with ‘great Gloriana,’ than in 
allusion to her real station :— 


‘ Another Grace she well deserves to be, 
In whom so many graces gathered are, 
Excelling much the meane of her degree ; 
Divine resemblaunce, beauty soveraine rare, 
Firm chastity, that spight, ne blemish dare! 
All which she with such courtesie doth grace, 
That all her peeres cannot with her compare, 
But quite are dimmed when she is in place: 
She made me often pype, and now to pype apace. 


‘Sun of the world, great glory of the sky, 
That all the earth dost lighten with thy rayes, 
Great Gloriana, greatest majesty ! 
Pardon thy Shepheard, ’mongst so many layes 
As he hath sung of thee in all his dayes, 
To make one minime of thy poore handmayd, 
And underneath thy feete to place her prayse ; 
That, when thy glory shall be farre displayd, 
To future age, of her this mention may be made.’ 


In a similar strain, in his eightieth sonnet, we find Spenser, after 
asking leave to rest awhile from his Faerie Queen, concluding,— 


‘ Till then, give leave to me in pleasant mood 
To sport my Muse, and sing my love’s sweet praise, 
The contemplation of whose heavenly hue 
My spirit to a higher pitch will raise : 
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His Marriage—his Epithalamion. 


But let her praises yet be low and mean, 
Fit for the handmaid of the Faerie Queen.’ 


Very beautiful are these sonnets, the Amoretti, as he has named 
them ; although we do not think that they were all composed in 
honour of his second love. In carefully reading them, we shall 
find some evidently addressed to a cold and haughty beauty,— 
one proud of her high birth ; and these certainly may be assigned 
to Rosalind. But the greater number unquestionably were 
inspired by fair Elizabeth; and the various allusions to the gold 
net that confines her golden hair, to her broidery, to her sweet 
and graceful courtesy,—all prove, that although not high-born, 
like Rosalind, Elizabeth must have been of gentle birth. 

What poet's bride ever received such a garland of unwithering 
flowers as Spenser's !—more than threescore graceful sonnets, 
and that beautiful Epithalamion, besides celebration in the 
Faerie Queen! And we delight to imagine that she was worthy 
of this homage ;—that it was no mere vision of the poet's fancy, 
but a beautiful reality, that,— 


‘Clad all in white, 
Her long loose yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowres between, 
Which like a golden mantel her attire, 
And being crownéd with a garland green, 
Seems like some maiden queen. 
With modest eyes, abashéd to behold 
So many gazers that upon her stare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixéd are, 
Ne dares lift up her countenance too bold, 
Blushing to hear her praises sung so loud ;’ 


took her way through the flower-strewn street, on 
‘ That joyfullest day that ever sun did see ;’ 
while the ‘ merchants’ daughters’ stood amazed at her beauty :— 


‘ The whiles the maidens do their carol sing, 
That all the woods them answer, and their echoes ring.’ 


Exquisitely beautiful, in the sweet flow of its rhythm, is this 
Epithalamion, ‘song made in lieu of many ornaments,’ but 
more precious than the costliest, as well as in the rich poetry 
that paints with such minute and loving touches every incident 
of that long day, from the time that 


‘ The world’s light-giving lamp 
His golden beam upon the hills doth spred,’ 
NO. XLIV. DD 
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To when 

‘ The bright evening star with golden crest 
Appears out of the east. 
Fair childe of beauty! glorious lampe of love! 
That all the hostes of heaven in rankes doth leade, 
And guidest lovers thro’ the night’s sad dreade, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above, 
And seem’st to laugh atween thy twinkling light, 

As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for joy do sing, 
That all the woods them answer, and their echoes ring.’ 


Many have been the hymns sung to the evening star, but few 
more beautiful. 

Although Spenser has recorded the time of his marriage, ‘the 
day the'sun is in its chiefest height,’ there has been some dif- 
ficulty in determining the year. Mr. Todd, however, assigns 
1594 as the date, just a year and a half before the publication 
of the next three books of the Faerie Queen. At these, sub- 
sequently to his marriage, he probably laboured closely; and 
about this time, we think his Astrophel was prepared for pub- 
lication, although there is little doubt that the poem was written 
soon after Sydney's death. It may here be remarked, that the 
introductory verses alone, extending to line 216, are Spenser's. 
Those immediately following, and which are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, belong, there is little doubt, to Lady Pembroke, introduced 
as Clarinda, who 

‘ Began this doleful lay ; 
Which, lest I mar the sweetness of the verse, 
In sort as she it swng I will rehearse.’* 


In January, 1596, the additional three books of the Faerie Queen 
were published, together with a new edition of the first three. 
These were eagerly read and admired, and about this time 
Spenser again came to England. We think anxiety to obtain 
some situation here, was the chief cause of his visit; and as he 
was now under the patronage of that all-powerful favourite, Essex, 
he might well hope for success. Still, Spenser well knew that 
Burghley, and probably his implacable son—who, even now, 
under the guise of warm friendship, was secretly tracking the 
unsuspicious favourite to the scaffold—were still his enemies; 
and it is a proof how much he even now dreaded the all-prevailing 
influence of the aged statesman, that the poet patronized by the 
queen herself should find it necessary to close his sixth book 


* The Mourning Muse of Thestylis, which follows, is by Lodowick Bryskett, 
and the other poems are by different, and mostly unknown hands ; they therefore 
should have no place in the editions of Spenser’s works. 
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with a lamentation over the mischiefs caused by the blatant beast 
(Slander), whose ‘venomous despite’ had brought him ‘ into a 
mighty peere’s displeasure. But Burghley was not to be pla- 
cated by verse; not only did Spenser’s ‘former writs’ rise up 
against him, but his present position as the favoured poet of 
Essex. All along Spenser had ranked with the denouncers of 
the ‘ Cecil faction, —had been in ‘the opposition’ of those days; 
and as well might Captain Morris, with his bitter political squibs, 
have expected a pension from Pitt, or Thomas Moore a place 
under Lord Castlereagh, as the author of Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale favour from the Lord-Treasurer. It is well to bear this in 
mind, for much mawkish nonsense has been written about 
Burghley’s.‘ hatred to the Muse; whereas we have little doubt 
that had Spenser originally attached himself to the Cecils, both 
clerkships and secretaryships would have rewarded the facile poet. 
The summer of 1596 was a period of great excitement. Still 
exulting in the marvellous defeat of the Armada, engulfed 
almost on the shores it had threatened to invade,—proud of the 
trophies brought home by our mariners from far-off lands, the 
people now clamoured for an attack upon Spain itself,—and, on 
the Ist of June, a goodly armament set sail for Cadiz. With his 
excited feeling against popery, and its great champion, the King 
of Spain,—who figures as Gerioned in the fifth book of his 
Faerie Queen,—with Essex as first commander of the expedition, 
and Raleigh as leader of the fourth squadron, we can easily 
imagine the intense interest with which Spenser would watch 
the progress of this great undertaking, and the exultation with 
which he heard the old guns at the Tower thunder forth the 
news of victory, and witnessed the wild joy of the people as they 
rushed through the bonfire-lighted streets with tidings of ‘ the 
winning of Cales.’* His graceful Prothalamion seems to have 
been written just after the return of Essex, and heartfelt is the 
tribute he has introduced in it to 
‘Great England’s glory and the world’s wide wonder, 

Whose dreadful name late thro’ all Spain did thunder, 

And Hercules’ two pillars standing near, 

Did make to quake and fear :— 


* ‘This brilliant cowp de main, by which, in fourteen hours, the principal fort 
of Spain was entered, the fleet captured, and the city taken, was executed with the 
loss only of Sir John Wingfield, and less than 300 men.’ The moderation of the 
victors was equal to their prowess—no inhabitant was killed, or woman insulted, 
but they were allowed to quit the city, with their apparel and jewels. This was 
through the influence of the chivalrous Essex.—Vide Lives and Letters of the 
Devereux, Earls of Essex, by the Hon. W. B. Devereux—a valuable work, throw- 
ing, by means of original documents, more light on the secret history of the last years 
of Elizabeth’s reign than any other work which we have for a long time read, 
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Fair branch of honour, flower of chivalry! 

That fillest England with thy triumph’s fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 

_And endless happiness of thine own name; 
That, thro’ thy prowess and victorious arms, 
Thy country may be freed from foreign harms, 
And great Eliza’s glorious name may ring 

Thro’ all the world, filled with thy wide alarms.’ 


Less chance than ever of favour from the Cecils could the poet 
who sung this laudatory strain expect; for at the very time, 
Robert was drawing up a garbled account of the capture of 
Cadiz, expressly to throw discredit on Essex; and it was in 
answer to this, that Cuffe published his True Relation, which 
was so actively suppressed. Spenser seems to have been low in 
circumstances about this time, for he speaks just before of his 
‘friendless case, and probably, during the absence of both 
Raleigh and Essex, might have found residence in London ex- 
pensive. Still here he lingered, and in September we find him 
at Greenwich, from whence the dedication of his Hymns to Love 
and Beauty is dated. From some passages in his View of the 
State of Ireland, he seems to have written this, his only prose 
composition, about the same time; and it has been conjectured 
that it was undertaken as another, and perhaps final endeavour 
to placate Burghley. We cannot agree with this view; for the 
high eulogy passed by him upon Lord Grey, now dead, and 
his government, and the reiterated assertion, that the sword 
‘can alone control Ireland,’ together with his earnest desire that 
a large army should be sent, all point to a wholly different line 
of policy to that pursued by Burghley, who ever, as is well 
known, was the opponent of warlike counsels. 

Unable to attain his desire, Spenser, probably toward the close 
of the year, returned to Ireland, happily unconscious of the sad 
destitution under which his final visit to England should be 
made; and from this time to the autumn of 1598, we have no 
account of him, save that he is described in a legal document as 
‘clarke of the councell of the province of Munster.’ There seems 
every reason to believe that these two years were passed tranquilly 
with his Elizabeth, and bis infant children, and probably 
(although the story of his having confided the last six books of 
his Faerie Queen to a servant, by whom they were lost, is without 
foundation) he beguiled his leisure by proceeding with his great 
work. In September, 1598, he was appointed sheriff of Cork, an 
office far better suited to a man of arms than the secluded scholar; 
for at this time Tyrone was again in rebellion, and, ere a month 
had passed, his signal victory at the Blackwater aroused the 
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hopes of the rebels in Munster, who, under the conduct of Fitz- 
Thomas, the titular Earl of Desmond, rose upon the English 
settlers, and, as Fynes Moryson states, ‘ burnt the villages, pulled 
‘down the houses and castles of the English, against whom 
‘ they committed all manner of abominable outrages.’ In this 
savage outbreak, the secretary of Lord Grey, the occupier of the 
very lands and home of the Desmonds, could not but become an 
object of especial vengeance. His house at Kilcolman was burnt, 
his property destroyed, and, it is said, his infant child slain; and 
utterly destitute, Spenser, with his wife and remaining children, 
had to flee for their lives. 

Once more he arrived in London, exhausted and heartbroken. 
There is no need of superadding to his hard fate the unlikely 
story of starvation. Destitute, poor Spenser must undoubtedly 
have been on his arrival, but his pension was still certain, 
and that liberal patron of scholars, Essex, was surely not 
likely to allow the poet to die of want. But although, as we 
trust, there was kind sympathy and gentle ministering beside his 
death-bed, the shock of his sudden loss, the long journey and 
painful voyage at the beginning of winter, were sufficient to over- 
whelm a far stronger constitution; and Spenser sunk beneath 
them. His death took place in King-street, Westminster, some 
time in January, 1599, but the exact date cannot be ascertained. 
The funeral of the poet in Westminster Abbey, close beside his 
‘deere maister’ Chaucer, at the cost of Essex, and the concourse 
of poets that attended his obsequies with laudatory verses which 
they flung into his grave, are additional proofs to us that Spenser 
could not have been utterly neglected at the last. Well was it 
for him, perhaps, that he did not live to witness the final ruin of 
his generous patron, Essex,—that crowning triumph of Robert 
Cecil—and the atrocious perfidy of Raleigh towards that patron, 
and whose eventual death on the scaffold was but the due reward 
of cold-blooded crime. 

We have no information whether Spenser’s wife and children 
were with him at his death, for there is but one notice we can 
find respecting them. This is a letter from the lords of the 
privy council, dated March, 1601, addressed to Sir George 
Carew, president of Munster, directing him to afford to the 
wife and children of Edmund Spenser ‘ that favour and assist- 
ance which the justice of the case shall deserve. Some per- 
sons of the name of Spenser, supposed to be his descendants, 
are said to have been living in the south of Ireland until very 
recently; but the poet's offspring are his works, and these will 
next claim our notice. We may, however, remark, that it is now 
generally believed that the many stories of lost books of the 
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Faerie Queen are mere fictions, and that the two fine cantos of 
Mutabilitie are the only genuine remains—in all probability the 
only portion of his great work, which Spenser, ere his untimely 
death, had leisure to compose. 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the Faerie Queen, it is 
due to Spenser to remember, that the work is unfinished. 
According to his plan, as described in his letter to Raleigh, 
Spenser intended the -work to consist of twelve books, each 
devoted to the exemplification of one particular virtue. Now of 
these, only six are before us; any want of connexion in the 
various narratives may therefore be referred to this cause, espe- 
cially as Spenser expressly states that the twelfth book—un- 
fortunately never written—will completely supply every deficiency. 
As to its allegorical form, we must bear in mind that the plan of 
taking symbolical personages for actors, even in a long poem, was 
extremely popular during the middle ages. The Roman de la 
Rose, the delight of the knight and the lady, of the monk, and 
even of the schoolman, was wholly allegorical; and that rude, 
but most spirited satire, Piers Ploughman, is an allegory too. 
Chaucer, the fame of whose Canterbury Tales has well nigh 
eclipsed his other poems, was a most skilful constructor of allegory, 
as his House of Fame, his Dreame, his Parliamente of the Birds, 
and his sweetest of poems, the Flowre and the Lefe, will show. 
. It is indeed difficult in an age like our own, which so utterly 
repudiates allegory, to picture the eager interest with which, not 
the scholar, or the high-born alone, but the very commons lis- 
tened to allegories which we should find most dull and prosing ; 
and how the Cardinal Virtues, with their appropriate symbols, or 
the eight Beatitudes, in fitting attire, as they passed along in the 
pageant, excited as hearty a burst of applause from the crowd as 
the lady of the May with the morris dancers and the hobby- 
horse, or the Nine Worthies in glittering plate armour. The 
numerous moralities at the time of the Reformation prove the fast 
hold allegory still kept upon the popular mind ; and Sackville, in 
his much-lauded Mirror for Magistrates, adopted, we should 
remember, the same favourite plan. 

We think Spenser greatly enhanced the interest of his poem, 
by combining with his allegory a story so popular and stirring 
as that of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
It is true, that as the main business of the champion is to 
fight, there could be comparatively little variety of incident; 
little more, indeed, than could arise from one knight display- 
ing his prowess against a giant, another against a dragon, 
or a third to win some impregnable castle amid showers of 
fire and floods of water, together with a deadly combat at the 
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portal with some monster of unimaginable ugliness. But 
then we must remember that such incidents formed the very 
staple of chivalrous romance—that strangely exciting cyclus of 
fiction, with its far-off echoes of the days of the Croises, and their 
wild adventures in the East,—and remember too, that its 
fine prose romances were not then thrust aside upon forgotten 
shelves, but lay on the table in the hall, beside the whistle and 
the hawks’ bells, or upon the lady’s broidery frame, as she sat in 
the sunny bay window, absorbed in the perilous adventures of 
the knight in the wild wood, all-forgetful of her delicate handi- 
work, When Spenser wrote, the age of chivalry was indeed gone ; 
it fled before the rude wars, and struggles, not for honour, but for 
broad lands, of the fifteenth century, and amid the fierce religious 
strife of the sixteenth. But some reflection of its parted glories 
still lingered in the horizon, like the setting syn, no longer able 
to diffuse warmth and life, but beautifying the landscape with: the 
rich glow of his dying radiance. And this gives a ceftairi*¢harta 
—to be felt, rather than to be formélhy defined—to the Faerie 
Queen. Although cumbered with atclmismss-for'which We edn 
find no reason, save that Chaucer used them, there is wonderful 
naturalness about this complex allegory. Though cardinal vir- 
tues and deadly sins do battle, and the faculties of the mind 
discuss and argue, and all manner of abstract ideas take part like 
living men and women in the story, yet we never trouble our- 
selves about the anomaly, indeed, we scarcely feel that it is one. 
Let not our readers, then, hesitate to take up the Faerie Queen 
because of the allegory. It is not (to use Mrs. Malaprop’s phrase) 
‘an allegory on the banks of the Nile,’ to frighten them ; let them, 
if they please, leave it alone, and very seldom will it come forth 
from its hiding-places to trouble them ; but tracing the wanderings 
of its gallant knights, and the perils of its forlorn damsels, they 
may think they are but reading some chapter from the Morte 
Arthur, or Palmerin of England, and find it ‘a ryghte pleasaunt 
pastyme.’ 

By many critics the first book of the Faerie Queen has been 
considered the finest. It is certainly less involved in its story 
than the others; and the incidents of the desolate maiden wan- 
dering through the forest, taming the lion by the might of her 
gentle beauty, and compelling the homage of the ‘ horned satyrs’ 
by her sweet discourse, are most touching and graceful. The 
description, too, of the journey to Avernus of ‘ her that with the 
Night durst ride,’ is almost unequalled for fearful power; but 
then, the Red Cross Knight himself excites so little interest, and 
he yields so readily to the wiles of Duessa, that we feel ‘ heavenly 
Una’ deserved a far worthier mate. It is here that, to us, the 
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allegory presents itself very opportunely. As a mere mortal, the 
Red-cross champion is certainly unworthy so sweet a lady; but, 
as a personification of the Christian man, we are quite content— 
although he has been led astray from Truth by Falsehood—that, 
after sharp discipline in the house of Repentance, the penitent 
should be welcomed by Truth back again. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his remarks upon Spenser,* finds a second allegory in this book, 
and points out how the Red Cross Knight is also the personifica- 
tion of Christianity in its progress to the time of the Reformation. 
Thus, in his earlier career, he destroys Error and her brood, and 
then Sansfoy, but ‘falls into the snares of Duessa. Thus the 
* Church, in the reign of Constantine, triumphed over Paganism, 
* but was polluted by error in consequence of its accession to tem- 
* poral sovereignty, and compelled to submit to the domination of 
* tlie Pope,’ These he considers to be shown in the long imprison- 
ent of' the Red Ofoss Knight in the castle of Orgolio, and in 
Duesse riding’ forth’ on her ‘many-headed beast,’ bearing her 
goldén cup ‘replete with tugic arts.’ To this we may add, that in 
the fnel overthrow of the giant, and the ‘ fruitful-headed’ monster, 
—struck down by the unveiled glory of Prince Arthur's diamond 
shield, which 
‘Such blazing brightness thro’ the ayer threw, 
The eye durst not the same endure to view,’ 


we have a fine symbol of the effect of the ‘open Bible’ in accom- 
plishing the Reformation. 

The second book, devoted to the adventures of Sir Guion, the 
champion of Temperance, is perhaps the finest from the abun- 
dance of its splendid passages. The episode of Belphebe, the 
graceful description of the fairy island on the Idle Lake, and the 
sweet song,— 


‘ Behold, O man, that toilsome care dost take,’ 
contrasted with that powerful picture of the cave of Mammon, 
where the ‘ uncouth salvage,’ with his infernal company, ‘ tumul- 
tuous strife,’ 


‘Cruel revenge, and rancorous despight, 
Disloyal treason, and heart-burning hate,’ 


with gnawing jealousy, and sorrow, and shame, while, 
‘Over them, sad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always soar, beating his yron winges,’ 


form a picture only to be exceeded by those of Dante. And 
then, after the fearful adventures in Mammon’s cave, and beside 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. vii. p. 208. 
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the black Cocytus, when Guion, exhausted by the toil, but still 
unvanquished, faints on his return to the upper air, with what a 
strain of exquisite beauty does the next canto begin! telling of 
the care of heaven, and love 


‘In heavenly spirits to the creatures base,’ 
and the gentle ministry of blessed angels, 


‘ How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Agenst fowle feends to ayd us, militant! 

They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
O, why should heavenly God for men have such regard!’ 


It is a curious proof of the fast hold Geffry of Monmouth’s 
Chronicle of the British Kings still maintained over the minds 
of all classes, that after these pictures of darkest horror and 
richest beauty, Spenser should have really wasted a whole canto 
in versifying his details of apocryphal sovereigns ‘from Brute to 
Uther’s reign; and it is proof also of his vehement love of alle- 
gory, that the following canto should be devoted to the battle of 
the five Senses, against Alma, who represents the human body. 
But when, in the concluding canto, Guion sets forth over the 
stormy sea, to overthrow the sorceress Acrasia in the very midst 
of her enchantments, Spenser is himself again, and the fearful 
perils of that adventurous voyage, and the witching seductions of 
the bower of Bliss, are painted in a series of pictures scarcely 
to be equalled for their vivid force in the whole range of our 
poetry. Well might Pope, though so different in taste and 
feeling, say, that turning over the pages of Spenser was like 
wandering through a gallery of fine pictures. Let the reader, 
distrustful of the high praises bestowed on Spenser by nearly 
every one of our poets, take up this twelfth canto, and say where 
so rich and continuous a piece of ‘ word painting’ can be found as 
in these eighty-seven stanzas. 

The third book is devoted to Chastity; and a belligerent 
maiden, Britomart, is the heroine. For ourselves, we must say 
that these warlike damsels, doing more harm with their stout 
sword than with their bright eyes, and bringing knights to. their 
feet rather by hard blows than by witching words, are anything 
but graceful. The old romances, the genuine product of chivalrous 
times, knew nothing of them; for these Amazons do not seem to 
have appeared until the fifteenth century, when classic fable began 
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to be mingled with romance—not always to its improvement. 
Britomart, however, is one of the most pleasing specimens of 
these Christian Amazons; and the hearty interest she takes in 
fair Florimel, and afterwards in Amoret, and the lady-like man- 
ners she displays when her helm is laid aside, renders her rather 
an interesting personage. But Britomart, strangely enough for 
the representative of maidenhood, is wandering in search of a 
gallant knight, whose face she has seen and admired in a magic 
mirror, like the lady of Shalot. This knight, we find, is 
Artegal, the personification of Justice, and who gives his title to 
the fifth book. But what especial connexion there is between 
Chastity and Justice, it is not easy to see; we therefore must 
try to find if there is not a second allegory concealed in this third 
book, just as we have found there was in the first. Now, the 
very name of Britomart seems to us to afford the clue. She is 
England, the inviolate island whose shores the mighty Armada 
had, just before, attempted in vain—protestant England, standing 
ready to combat the fiercest foeman, as the great champion of 
the right.* How appropriate, then, is it to make Justice her 
own true knight, and the object of her quest. The story of this 
book is strangely involved. Belphebe, to whom we were but 
introduced in the former, plays as important a part as Britomart 
here ; and then fair Florimel is introduced, but we lose sight of 
her ; and the last scene brings new personages before us—Sir 
Scudamore and Amoret. And then we have the episode of 
Timias (Raleigh), and his reverential love for Belphabe—another 
personification, but a very extravagant one, of Elizabeth—and 
other episodes, which we think have reference to the part taken by 
England in the continental politics of the day. There are no 
passages in this book equal in force to Duessa’s ride to Hell, 
or the cave of Mammon; but there is much fine poetry in the 
description of the gardens of Adonis, and much pathos in the 
story of the wanderings of desolate Florimel, and many passages 
besides that would go far to make the fame of a lesser poet. 

It is scarcely possible for a poem to break off more awkwardly 
than the third book of the Faerie Queen ; for Britomart, who has 
just rescued Amoret from the enchanted castle, returns to the 
wood to restore her to Sir Scudamore ; who meanwhile, despairing 
of her success, had departed, ‘farther ayde tenquire. But four 
long years had all its admirers to wait ere the dilatory poet took 
up ‘the piteous tale,’ both of Florimel and Amoret; and then he 

* In the third book, Merlin entertains Britomart with a long history of the 
British kings, and their subjugation by the Saxons ; to which she listens 

‘full deep empassionéd, 
Both for his griefe, and for her people’s sake.’ 
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named his fourth book ‘The Legend of Friendship.’ All the 
personages, however, that figure in the third book, take chief 
part in the story here; and the false Florimel, whom the witch 
has made of snow, is the mean of working much mischief among 
the knights. The story of ‘Cambel and Canace,’ whom we find 
to be the same that figure in Chaucer's delightfully provoking 
‘half told’ tale, is very obscure, and seems to effect little, except 
to stay the current of the main narrative. Spenser certainly 
informs us ‘ who had Canace to wife, and how, after much hard 
fighting with her brother, he became his ‘ good friend and firm 
ally,’ in diplomatic phrase, ever after. Not improbably, Spenser 
prided himself more on this part of his Faerie Queen than any 
other, for he felt that he was following in the very footsteps of 
that ‘renowned poet—Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
whom he thus eloquently addresses :— 


‘Then pardon, O most sacred, happie spirit, 
That I, thy labors lost may thus revive 
And steale from thee the meede of thy due merit, 
That none durst ever, whilst thou wast alive. 
And being dead, in vaine yet many strive : 
Ne dare | like: but thro’ infusion sweete 
Of thine owne spirit which dost in me survive, 
I follow here the footing of thy feete, 
That with thy meaning I may rather meete.’ 


As a whole, this book is certainly inferior to the earlier three, 
although portions are ‘ryghte pleasaunt reading ;’ such as the 
strife for Florimel’s girdle, which reads like a ‘fytte’ from 
some old fabliau—from whence, indeed, the incident is taken; 
and the second episode of Timias, which delicately allego- 
rizes Raleigh's intrigue with Bessie Throckmorton, and his con- 
sequent disgrace at court; the graceful picture of the temple of 
Venus, too, and that fine masque, the wedding of the Thames 
and the Medway. Of the fifth book, Artegal is the hero,—not 
abstract Justice alone, but also intended to represent Spenser's 
kind friend and patron, Lord Grey. The character of personified 
Justice is very fine, with Chrysaor, his resistless sword, and his 
attendant ‘the yron man,’ Talus, armed with his deadly flail,— 


‘ With which he threshed out Falsehood, and did Truth unfold,’ 


The first exploit is against Corruption, who allowed no one to pass 
his castle without paying toll, which he bestowed on his daughter 
Munera. Many were the readers of this pointed allegory who had 
bitter remembrance of that ‘paynim geaunt,’ and well may we ima- 
gine them to have heartily wished that there were an iron Talus, to 
execute as irrespective vengeance at Elizabeth's court on Munera, 
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as was executed in the land of faerie. Artegal’s subsequent ad- 
ventures seem to have reference only to abstract justice, until we 
come to the ninth canto, where, with scarcely the thinnest veil of 
allegory, we have the proceedings of Elizabeth under the name of 
Mercilla, against Mary of Scotland. That the subject was not 
an unpleasant one at court, although more than seven years had 
passed, is evident from the minuteness of the whole description ; 
and that the execution of Mary—the false Duessa, as she is 
termed here—was viewed by the nation as a triumph, is also 
evident from the feeling with which it is told. It was not, indeed, 
a light thing, to exhibit to the kingdoms of Europe a crowned 
head falling beneath the axe of the headsman; and with some- 
what of the stern exultation with which the republican pointed 
to the headless body of her grandson, sixty years after, did the 
people of England point to the solemn trial and execution of one, 
who, as the rallying point of catholic Europe, was deadliest foe 
to protestant England. It was evidently viewed by Spenser as 
alike a proof of England's strength, and a pledge of her irrecon- 
cilable enmity to popery. 

In the next canto, Prince Arthur sets forth to rescue Belgé, 
represented as a widow with ‘seventeene goodly sonnes,’ from a 
fell tyrant Gerioned. The allegory here is obvious enough, for 
England’s aid of the Dutch in their struggle against Spain is 
described. Then follows Arthur’s combat with Gerionedé himself, 
a monster with three bodies, symbolizing Spain, and whom he 
overthrows. The political allusions here are not very easy to 
decipher; but the narrative now turns to Artegal, who has been 
stmmoned as champion of Irene, a fair lady kept in thrall by 
Grantorto, and who, unless a rescuer appears within ten days, is 
to die. Artegal presses on, and arrives just in time; kills Gran- 
torto, delivers the lady, and establishes her on the throne. The 
meaning of this is shown in the following verse, where Artegal’s 
endeavours to establish justice, ‘and day and night employed his 
‘ busie paine how to reforme that ragged commonwealth,’ proves it 
refers to his stern rule over Ireland. ‘But ere he could reforme 
it thoroughly,’ he is recalled; and then is attacked on his road 
home by ‘two grisely creatures,’ described in the most loathsome 
terms, Envy and Detraction, who, together with the blatant 
beast, Slander, insult the good knight; Envy flinging ‘a cursed 
serpent, which ‘bit him behind,’ while Detraction accuses him 
that he 


‘The bright sword, the sword of Justice lent, 
Had stainéd with reprochful crueltie.’ 


Onward, in contemptuous silence, Artegal passes, forbidding 
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Talus to chastise his assailants, and notwithstanding their bitter 
words, ‘most unrighteous, most untrue,’ 


‘—yet he for nought would swerve 
From his right course, but still the way did hold.’ 


The opening stanzas of the last book of the Faerie Queen are 
so very beautiful, that we are rather disappointed when we find its 
cantos affording a very disjointed story, which bears the name of 
Sir Calidore, or Courtesie. We are just introduced to Artegal, re- 
turned from the ‘Salvage Island,’ who meets Sir Calidore in pursuit 
of the blatant beast; and then follow the subsequent adventures of 
the knight, which seem to have reference to some subjects of court 
scandal, which however interesting then, and within that limited 
circle, were all unworthy Spenser’s notice ; nor until we reach the 
tenth canto—although there are many graceful ‘bits’ of descrip- 
tion—is there any passage of sustained beauty equalling the for- 
mer parts. In this canto, Calidore, forgetful of his vow to pursue 
the blatant beast, is, for love of Pastorella, idling ‘like shepherd 
swain in Arcady,’ and in the course of his wanderings, ‘sees the 
Graces dance to Colin’s melody; and Spenser's fair Elizabeth, 
as a fourth and lovelier Grace, ‘crowned with a rosie garlande.’ 
The whole of this episode is very beautiful, but with the flight of 
that fair company the poet's genius flags; and although Pasto- 
rella is carried off by brigands, and Sir Calidore rescues her most 
valiantly, still we feel little interest, even to the close of the book. 
As his last exploit, the knight vanquishes the blatant beast; but 
the end of the Faerie Queen may really be described as ‘a con- 
clusion in which nothing is concluded.’ Guion, Britomart, Artegal, 
Florimel, Amoret, Belpheebe, even Prince Arthur and Gloriana, 
all are left with their stories half-untold; and abruptly as the 
first three books end, the last three break off even more abruptly. 
It is vain to conjecture whether, if Spenser had proceeded farther 
with his work, he would have recovered his earlier power, but 
judging from the two subjoined cantos of Mutabilitiec, we should 
think he would. The masque of the Seasons and of the Months in 
these, have quite the vivid colouring of the earlier portions. 

Spenser has sometimes been called a plagiarist, because his 
machinery has been chiefly taken from the fabliaux, and the old 
romances of chivalry; but this is really hyper-criticism. The 
popular taste of the sixteenth century, as we have seen, still de- 
manded to be fed with its old accustomed marvels,—the dwarf, 
the dragon, the giant, the enchanter, the sorceress, the life-giving 
fountain, the flaming sword, the magic girdle,—marvels, not of 
Arabian origin, as once was believed, but myths handed down by 
the Celtic peoples through countless generations,—and Spenser, in 
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yielding to that demand, did but what the Italian poets just 
before him had done. If he were a plagiarist, so were they too. 
But Spenser is never a servile copyist; his dragons, his giants, his 
bewitching sorceresses, have all an originality about them, while 
in the marvels of his own invention, great poetic fancy is mani- 
fest. Talus, the iron man, following the footsteps of Right with 
his resistless flail,—what a fine personification of executive jus- 
tice! and the snowy Florimel, deceiving every one by her like- 
ness to the real maiden, until brought face to face with her, and 
then melting away,—what a beautiful symbol of false virtue 
maintaining its ground until brought in actual contact with the 
true! 

The wonderful force, the exquisite beauty, of most of Spenser's 
personifications, have often been remarked. Indeed, in allegory 
he has surpassed his ‘dere maister’ Chaucer, and only with 
that marvellous dreamer onthe Malvern Hills can we compare 
him. There is a marked difference, however, between them. ‘The 
allegorical personages of Spenser lack the actual flesh and blood 
life of those which Langland portrayed so vividly with his few 
rough touches. His rude company pass bodily before us, and we 
recognise them at once. Who has not seen Envy louring askance, 
and Covetousness griping his money bag and chuckling over his 
successful knavery, and Sloth gaping and falling asleep even at 
confession, and Pride, the lay-sister, with her dainty step and 
curled lip ; and Liar, with his many shifts, sought after by the 
pardoners, and the doctors, and the king’s messengers, but at 
length making his home among the friars. More delicately painted 
is Spenser's allegory; for we must remember that the lofty ab- 
stractions of Justice, Temperance, Religion, demand a touch widely 
different to that which paints the virtues and vices of every-day 
life. And with what a delicate pencil has Spenser portrayed 
his countless host of allegorical personages! how they sweep 
along in gorgeous procession, or flit before us like ‘ gay crea- 
tures of the element,’ or glare grimly forth from their half-revealed 
dens of horror! 

It is, perhaps, because Spenser deals so much in allegory, that 
he has been charged as deficient in strong and deep feeling, and 
that his gorgeous poem has been described rather as a stately 
pageant than a tale to interest and affect us; and to a certain 
extent the charge is true. But then—always excepting Chaucer 
and Shakspeare, whose large sympathies with human nature, in 
all its multiform phases, place them highest among poets—the 
same charge may be brought against nearly all. Even Milton, 
magnificent poet of a world created and lost, tried by this stan- 
dard, will be found wanting ; and the host of Italian poets with 
whom Spenser has often been compared, equally so. But if 
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Spenser be deficient in the expression of those violent, we might 
say overwrought, feelings, which have become too popular since 
the days of Byron, there is an earnestness about him that con- 
trasts most impressively with the thinly-disguised scoffing spirit 
of Pulci and Ariosto. It was to teach lessons of truth, and 
honour, and lofty purpose, that he so seriously, years before its 
publication, meditated on his Faerie Queen ; and he set about it 
almost in the spirit of a religious service. ‘Fierce wars, and 
faithful loves, as he has told us, ‘ moralize, as well as adorn his 
song; and although the inhabitants of his fairy land have 
scarcely the vigorous life of this lower world, still the virtues and 
the vices they embody are to him all-powerful realities—powerful 
throughout eternity. 

Perhaps it is in his warlike scenes that Spenser chiefly fails— 
side by side with Chaucer, and we would almost add Tasso, his 
most deadly combats seem very much like some passage of arms 
in the tilt-yard at Theobald’s or Greenwich, where knights, gor- 
geous with broidered scarves and gilded armour, assaulted with 
mimic artillery some pasteboard castle, or dragon of whalebone 
and buckram, breathing forth innocent flames. Let the reader 
take up the description of the fight in Palamon and Arcite—the 
fine original, we mean, for never let Chaucer be read in a mo- 
dernization,—and we shall see the wide difference. But yet 
Spenser, so full of noble thoughts and feelings, could not have 
been deficient in chivalrous spirit—nor was he ; but the usages of 
chivalrous warfare had utterly passed away in his time, whereas, 
in the days of Chaucer they were universally recognised. 


‘ To fyghte for a ladye, ah! benedicité, 
It were a godely sighté for to see!’ 


exclaimed his knight; and men were living then who had seen 
two armies drawn up in solemn battle array, while a knight from 
each side pricked forth to maintain in single combat the supe- 
riority alike of their lady-love and their fatherland. In Spenser's 
time, all this had passed away, and a gorgeous court sought vainly 
to resuscitate by artificial means that which belonged not to its age. 

But in scenes of wild adventure, Spenser is unrivalled. So 
full, so minute, are his descriptions of field and forest, of rugged 


eave, of chafing sea, that the artist has little more to do than to 


copy his very words. And then what deep and gentle feeling 
pervades his descriptions of innocence exposed to danger, of lonely 
maidenhood in the desolate wild ! 


‘ Naught is there under heven’s wide hollownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, 
Than beautie broughte t’ unworthie wretchednesse 
Thro’ envie’s snares, or fortune’s feates unkind. 
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I, whether lately thro’ her brightness blynd, 
Or thro’ allegiaunce, and fast fealty 

Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 

Feel my harte prest with so grete agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity I could dy.’ 


And what exquisite female portraits do we owe to this ‘ fast 
feiilty’ to womanhood, which Spenser, more than any other poet, 
displays! Una, her calm beauty ‘making a sunshine in that 
shady place ;' Belpheebe, with the ‘many graces’ that sat 


‘ Under the shadow of her even brows,’ 


and her ‘ivorie forehead,’ on which ‘ all good and honour,’ as on 
a fair tablet might be read; and Alma, ‘faire as faire mote be,’ 
that flower 
‘ As full of grace, and goodly modestie, 
That ever heaven rejoycéd her sweet face to see.’ 


And how reverent is his homage. Throughout all his works, 
and especially his beautiful sonnets, woman ever appears as the 
source of high thoughts, the inspirer of lofty deeds. How fine 
is this—not the less so, perhaps, for its tinge of Platonism— 


‘More than most faire! full of the living fire, 
Kindled above, unto the Maker neare ; 
No eyes, but joyes in which all powers conspire 
That to the world naught else be counted cleere : 
Thro’ your bright beams, doth not the blinded guest 
Shoot out his darts for base affection’s wound, 
But angels come to lead frail mindes to rest 
In chaste desires on heavenly beauty bound. 
Ye frame my thoughts, and fashion me within, 
Ye stop my tongue, but teache my harte to speak, 
Ye calm the storme that passion did begin— 
Strong in your cause, but by your virtue weak— 
Dark is the world, where your lights shinéd never ; 
Oh well is he, that may behold you ever!’"—Sonnet VIII. 


And in the same lofty spirit is that fine hymn on Beauty, from 
which we regret we cannot give extracts. 

It is pleasant to find Spenser, although, as we have seen, far 
from being a fortunate man as regards this world’s goods, still 
exhibiting throughout all his works so much keen enjoyment 
of external nature, and such calm delight in his own high call- 
ing. The ‘mighty peers’ of Elizabeth’s court might deem lightly 
enough of him, but he felt that he ‘could lift them up to high 
degree,’ with an immortality which, save for him, they might seek 
in vain; while the wealthiest among them, looking abroad over 
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their wide parks and fair gardens, might envy the poet who, 
even in the land of his banishment, exulted that he could wander 
among the paths of ‘ that delightful land of faérie,’ which 


* Are so exceeding spacious and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to ear and eye, 
That I, nigh ravisht with rare thought’s delight, 
My tedious travell doe forget thereby.’ 


Pleasant is it to see the poet thus rejoicing in his glorious gift 


_ and heritage ; never dreaming, like some of our modern rhyme- 


sters, that genius is but a splendid burthen, and the gift of 
song a thing to be sad about. So thought not Spenser; so 
thought not the goodly company of our early poets. Proudly and 
gladly did they take up their ‘garland and singing robes,’ as a 
precious gift—not viewing the garland as a royal crown sepa- 
rating while elevating the poet above his fellows, not wrapping 
their singing robes haughtily about them, and standing aloof in 
contempt or disgust from an alien world,—but entering into that 
world, its business, and cares, and hopes, and fears ;—but with 
deeper earnestness, with more enlarged views,—even as the men 
around them. 

And pleasant is it to mark the fine national feeling of Spenser ; 
exulting in the proud name of Englishman, pouring richest 
incense at Gloriana’s feet, because the ‘drede sovran’ of his 
‘dere country, and rejoicing in her triumphs, because they were 
the triumphs of ‘ great England.’ And then his deep religious feel- 
ing. However he may wander in faérie, or yield himself up to 
the spell of classic fable, still the great realities of religion are 
ever present to his mind. No vague and shadowy belief, half- 
poetical and half-superstitious, is that of Spenser; but a heart- 
felt acceptance of the great truths of the Christian faith, and an 


- earnest desire to set them forth in all the attractiveness of his 


sweet poetry. We may well lament that of Spenser's strictly 
religious poems, only two—the fine hymns on Heavenly Love and 
Beauty—remain to us; for from these we can form some estimate 
of the treasures we have lost. We regret we have not here room 
for extracts from them, but scarcely can the reader go over a 


_ page of the Faerie Queen, or of Spenser's less known poems, without 


perceiving that with him, religion was no garb easily assumed and 
easily laid aside, but an inward principle influencing his whole 
work, and informing every line. ; 

In closing this imperfect sketch of the life and works of one 
whom the suffrages of his own and the following age placed among 


our greatest poets, we cannot but remark how much England 
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has probably owed to the Faerie Queen. The delight of all 
classes of readers—and readers were not so few then as has some- 
times been asserted—who can say how many a noble thought, a 
lofty aspiration, it may have kindled in youthful minds ; and how 
the remembrance of the courtesy and gentleness of its knights 
may have aided in softening the stern strife of our Civil Wars ? 
And then, when all our great poets were contemptuously thrust 
aside at the Restoration, who can tell how many a young and 
innocent mind turned from the debasing new play, or more 
debasing novel, to the huge black-letter volume lying neglected 
in the window-seat, and slaked its thirst at that pure and sweet 
fountain opened by Spenser in faérie land; or how, succeeding 
generations, in the utter dearth of all that was ennobling, may 
have gained somewhat of poetic thought and high feeling from 
this well-nigh forgotten source ? 

A rich storehouse of noble thoughts, and fine imagery, is the 
Faerie Queen ; and although, like an antique garment, the fashion 
of it is obsolete and the ornaments are quaint, still the weighty 
bullion and the gems of purest water have a value for all time. 
But let not the reader content himself with the Faerie Queen 
only. Let him read ‘right through’ all Spenser's works, from 
his quaint pastorals to his beautiful hymns. Surely, while so 
many a forgotten poet is restored to his rightful place, he to 
whom Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden paid such loving homage, 
should no longer be almost as a stranger among us. 


Arr. IV.—Lands of the Slave and the Free; or, Cuba, the United 
States, and Canada. By Capratn THE Hon. Henry A. Murray, 
R.N. 2 vols. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 


‘YE who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pur- 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ;’ who expect that ‘the 
social problem’ requires only new conditions in order to its easy 
solution, or that a young nation will gather wisdom out of the 
studies of the historian, diligently read Murray's Lands of the 
Slave and the Free, that these expectations may be disappointed, 
and these visions dispelled. 

This gentleman—by no means to be mistaken for Hand-Book 
Murray—is evidently a person to whose guidance we may safely 
submit ourselves. We have gone easily and comfortably through 
his book, without pencilling any marks of interrogation in the 
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margin, for we knew that we were in prudent and practised hands. 
He supplies us with all the requisites of a model traveller. His 
object in visiting America was not of set determination to make a 
discovery, or bolster up a theory, or write a book, but to see what he 
could, and to tell what he had seen, if it should be worth the trouble. 
He stands precisely on that inch of debateable ground between 
the aristocracy and the middle classes which gave him the advan- 
tages of both neighbourhoods. The limits of his time did not un- 
duly abbreviate his wanderings, and he read the account of an 
‘awful smash among the banks’ without any considerable pertur- 
bation. He was experienced, as having travelled over Europe and 
in the East, and cautious, as being a Scotchman. He was armed 
with numerous letters of introduction, which secured to him hearty 
welcome and hospitable entertainment in nearly every city he 
visited. To add to his qualifications, this was not his first per- 
sonal acquaintance with America, and he was able to compare its 
progress with his observations during a previous visit in 1825. 
He was even ancestrally connected with Virginia, his grandfather, 
Lord Dunmore, having been its last governor. Moreover, and 
lastly, we have his own authority for stating that he is of mature 
age. An Indian who guessed him at seventy-five was corrected 
by the wife, who declared him to be not more than seventy-two ; 
and upon his telling a young Irish lady, who ventured to mention 
‘sixty, that she was seventeen years out in her reckoning, she 
innocently replied, ‘ which way?’ As we might expect, therefore, 
Captain Murray has given us an agreeable account of his travels, 
and plenty of information concerning ‘the foremost country,’ 
which it is our own fault if we do not profit by. We propose 
looking to a few facts in these volumes of a nature to suggest 
thought that may be not unuseful to ourselves or our readers, 
Although, as we have said, the working of republican institutions 
in America is but a disappointing antitype of the dreams of a past 
age; although it gives the finishing stroke to every Atlantis, new 
or old, every model republic, Platonic or otherwise, every 
Utopia, more or less, it must be admitted this disappointment is 
one quite as much of excess as of deficiency. There is doubtless 
a wonderful difference between Arcady and Virginia, yet in some 
respects it is to the advantage of Virginia. If Sir Philip Sydney 
and Sir Thomas More were to revisit ‘ the glimpses of the moon,’ 
it might astonish them a little to see Arcady spanned by the 
telegraph, and Utopia tunnelled for a railway; yet they would be 
the first to acknowledge that Arcady would be all the better for 
The Times newspaper and a penny postage. So of the United 
States: if they discourage us by the multitude of their political and 
social errors, notwithstanding their freedom from the enervation 
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of hereditary taint, we do not any the less admire the energy and 
skill with which they have availed themselves of their natural 
resources. Their commerce especially has attained fresh accele- 
ration every year, until the result has become something wonder- 
ful, and the foundation of a future impossible to predict. In its 
train follows—though not with equal step—science, art, literature, 
and the better blessings which are both the consequence and the 
stability of a true commercial prosperity; and it is. not until we 
turn to the page which relates their political relations and many 
of their social phenomena, that we have to lament over legislative 
errors, whose consequences two or three generations will scarcely 
retrieve, while they will ever be blots on the scutcheon of a great 
and powerful nation. 

The Americans have complained—and the complaint has been 
echoed by some of our own writers—of the treatment they have 
received from the English press. We are told they are a very 
sensitive people, and do not like being found fault with; that 
they enjoy praise exceedingly, but are very much annoyed by any 

isparaging remarks. They are partial to criticism only when it 
ts laudatory, and do not understand a joke if it be at all personal. 
Now of course they are very singular in this disposition, and 
deserve our sympathy under so amiable a peculiarity. It will be 
becoming in us to learn humility, and no longer be guilty of the 
presumption of criticising our superiors. Brother Jonathan must 
be allowed to stretch himself out beneath the sunny approbation 
of all Europe, and no buzzing fly must tickle even his nose, or he 
will be terribly annoyed. He must not only beat creation, but he 
expects creation to acknowledge itself beaten. 

Of course it would be idle for us to question this universal 
superiority of our American cousin. It would certainly be absurd 
to fly in the face of so absolute a demonstration, for he is just 
three times the earth’s circumference ahead of the rest of the world, 
and there's an end of it. Did he not invent and patent the steam- 
engine as early as the year 1809? ‘There is indeed a vague 
rumour that, twenty years before, an engine of precisely the same 
size and construction had propelled a boat on Lake Dalswinton, 
in Scotland, but it may be safely disregarded. Did he not also 
‘work out in his mind’ the idea of a locomotive many years 
before that flying wonder had astonished Europe, and did he not 
embody his idea as far back as 1815? And if a vaunting 
Britisher should venture to affirm that Watt had worked steam 
expansively no less than thirty-five years previously, is it not evi- 
dent that by some mesmeric influence (another transatlantic dis- 
covery, by the way) the idea had been stolen from the American 
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inventor, somewhere about the time that gentleman was rocking 
in his cradle? So too with the electric telegraph—to pass by 
reaping machines and twenty other things—are we not indebted to 
American ingenuity for both the theory and the practice of that 
sublimest of modern inventions? Let us honestly acknowledge 
the fact, to the extinguishing of Cooke and Wheatstone, and let 
the deferential admission of it be the first message sent under the 
Atlantic when the submarine cable is completed. For ourselves, 
we begin to think that New York was built upon the site of 
Paradise, and that Adam was the first Yankee, 

It must be admitted that English writers have freely criticised: 
American institutions and manners, and they will continue to do 
so; but we cannot see in this fact any reasonable ground for 
complaint. Ifthe States men should accuse us of exaggerating 
their failings, whilst we overlook the elements of real power and 
goodness in their midst, we plead ‘not guilty.” It is they who, 
by their own exaggerations and extravagances, have laid them- 
selves open to the retorts under which they wince; and if they 
have not been fairly and fully appreciated, it is because of the 
antagonisms they have aroused by their boundless claims. Boast- 
ing, however, is the natural propensity of a young and vigorous 
nation, and the balance will be gradually restored between the 
merit claimed and recognised. If, again, it be said that they are 
much more sensitive to criticism than ourselves, and that it should 
therefore be dealt out sparingly—we have been in company with 
Americans who made this their staple argument—we can 
only assure them they are indebted to this very criticism—the 
fair and outspoken opinions of intelligent travellers—for the re- 
moval of not a few of their social excrescences. At any rate, they 
cannot plead exemption on the ground of their leniency to others, 
for some of the most terrible specimens of the slashing we have 
ever read, have been the outcome of the American pen. This 
circumstance we intend presently to impress very distinctly on 
the reader's mind, by the quotation of a choice example. ‘ 

The truth is, the Americans have sufficient cause for legitimate 
pride, without advancing any extravagant pretensions. It is im- 
possible to read Captain Murray’s book, or the accounts of any 
recent traveller in the United States, without being impressed 
with the conviction that we are witnessing the growth of one of 
the greatest nations the world has seen. The very stage in which 
the national history is to develop itself is the earnest of a future 
of grander proportions and mightier achievements than any the 
Old World can chronicle—a future not less magnificent in pro- 
mise because it bids fair to be limited to the annals of commerce 
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and civilization, liberty and truth. We desire no better evidence 
of this than is found in these two pleasantly-written and impar- 
tial volumes, which we shall attempt to daguerreotype. 

After a voyage, like all other voyages, across the Atlantic, 
Captain Murray arrived at New York, and proceeded to Putnam’s 
Hotel, which introduces a dissertation on hotels generally, and a 
contrast between the American and the English. He notes the 
surprising magnitude of some of these places, surpassing as they 
do even continental proportions. The St. Nicholas, in New York, 
will accommodate about a thousand people, and is entered 
through a large hall plentifully supplied with chairs and spit- 
toons, odorous of tobacco smoke, and liberally besprinkled with 
expectoration and nutshells. The visitor may thence proceed 
either to the comfortable reading-room, well-stocked with abomi- 
nably-printed newspapers, or, if his thirst for information be 
exceeded by his thirst for sherry-cobler, as it too frequently is, 
he may obtain refreshment at the bar, which is night and day the 
‘very focus of an American hotel. Other novelties are, the bar- 
ber's shop, which has a separate comb and brush for every 
number in the house; the bridal chamber, « superlatively Yankee 
invention ; the wash-house, where a traveller may have his linen 
‘got up’ before he has got up himself; and, best of all, the 
annunciator, a frame disclosing the number of any room in which 
the bell has been rung. The attendance, however, is very bad, 
despite this clever contrivance, and all the relations between master 
and servant are in terrible dislocation. The necessity of dining 
at the table-d’héte is condemned, and the preference decidedly 
given to the comfortable coffee-room system in England ; and not 
without reason, for it must be impossible to dine with ninety-nine 
Americans who are swallowing their food as though they were 
just at the end of the ten minutes at Wolverton station. The 
Americans live so much in their hotels, and the management of 
‘them is becoming of so much social importance, that we may 
quote the following incident :— 


‘An American gentleman with whom I am acquainted told me 
that when he first came over to England, the feeling of solitude while 
breakfasting alone in Morley’s coffee-room was quite overpowering. 
“Now,” he added, ‘I look forward to my quiet breakfast and the paper 
every morning with the greatest pleasure, and only wonder how I 
ean have lived so long, and been so utterly ignorant of such simple 
enjoyment.’ 

The straight streets, immense stores, and other peculiarities of 
New York may be left undescribed, since we have much to see in 
a short time. We cannot even stay to dine with the hospitable 
Yacht Club, on board their little wonder, the Black Maria, and 
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forget the sorrows of life over toddy and chowder,—thvough the 
recipe for the latter especially might well make the ghosts of 
‘Mrs. Glasse or Mrs. Rundell turn in their graves, and groan over 
the extravagance of the age. We may remark, however, that in 
many branches of shipbuilding the Americans are really in 
advance of any other nation. Everybody remembers how Com- 
modore Stevens took the wind out of the sails of the yachts at 
Cowes; and in the building of clippers, and all vessels in which 
‘speed is the first object, they are unrivalled. In all kinds of 
wood-work, also in the manufacture of seamless sacks and bags, 
and particularly in the improvement of every description of fire- 
arms they have wonderfully excelled. They have laurels of their 
own ; let them be content, without robbing the brows of their 
neighbours. 

But we leave New York by railway, along which we slide un- 
consciously into another fertile theme. Instead of crowding into 
an inferior kind of horse-box, and dovetailing with our opposite 
neighbour, whilst we jolt on a board penitently to our journey’s 
end, as is the custom at home,—instead of finding half the pas- 

esengers’ baggage stuffed into a carriage already unpleasantly 
full, whilst the other half has to be inquired for at every station 
on the line, we receive a ticket, think no more of it, and enter a 
carriage in which we may promenade a length of forty-two feet 
and back again, if we feel so disposed. Stoves, water-closets, 
foot-warmers, and other comforts of civilized life travel with us, 
as also a separate room for the advantage of what seems to be, 
in America, the young man’s best companion—a cigar; even the 
engine-driver’s comfort has been provided for, and he is sheltered 
from the storm by a weather-proof compartment with glass sides. 
Economical England cannot spend money over such useless 
Juxuries, although they might be obtained for one-twentieth of 
the sum we have expended in miserable litigation. ‘The progress 
of the United States may be inferred from the fact that they are 
traversed by nearly 26,000 miles of railway, at a cost very little 
exceeding 46001. per mile, while 8068 miles of English railway 
have cost more than 34,0001. per mile, or more than seven times 
as much. 

Travelling with Captain Murray to Geneseo, we sail up the 
Hudson, and hear what he has to say concerning steamboats, 
rivers, and canals. In these we may find the surest promise of the 
greatness of America. Think of the possibilities of a country 
which can boast not only 1500 miles of genuine seaboard, but, 
with lakes and rivers, upwards of 40,000 miles of navigable 
waters. What a commerce must be destined to radiate from 
hence to the circumference of the world! These waters have 
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been declared by the Union ‘ common property, for ever free, without 
any tax, duty, or impost whatever ;’ and already in ten years the 
tonnage has risen from 75,000 to 216,000 tons, or nearly threefold ; 
and this wonderful increase will be vastly greater in proportion 
during the present decade. The Americans are now thoroughly 
alive to the value of the natural advantages they enjoy, and are 
extending them by every means in their power. Their energy 
has been perhaps most strikingly manifested in the construction 
of canals, as they speedily saw the importance of connecting 
their large waters, and thus forming a network of floating com- 
munication throughout the whole country. The possession of 
deep lakes and immense navigable rivers made their task com- 
paratively easy; but they have been sometimes confronted by 
engineering difficulties which only the stoutest resolution could 
have overcome. Some of these canals tunnel through four miles 
of mountain range; and one, being actually stopped by a great 
ridge, the boats are literally dragged over it by stationary engines, 
and. dropped into the water on the other side! The Croton 
Aqueduct—-the stupendous work by which New York is supplied 
with water—passes through sixteen tunnellings, spans valleys, 
crosses the river Harlem by a bridge 1450 feet long and 114 
feet above high water, and finally pours into the city 35,000,000 
gallons of water daily. What would Mynheer Van Dunk say to 
this! 

From New York to Geneseo, touching at Albany, on to 
Niagara and Rochester, and back to New York, was our traveller's 
preliminary flight, in which he tried his wings for more serious 
business. This time we are going ‘down South,’ all the way 
to New Orleans and Cuba. In every town we see new proofs of 
Yankee energy and go-a-headativeness, and are sometimes brought 
unpleasantly into contact with Yankee manners and eccentricities. 
Everywhere, however, on presenting the magical letter of intro- 
duction, we are heartily received, and find a passage opened for 
us into the best society. So we travel on, sometimes in cloudy 
railway carriages, stinking from showers of expectoration ; some- 
times suddenly brought up by a river, and crossing it ina 
steamer, with all our baggage left behind, yet not uneasy, knowing 
it will follow us to our hotel; sometimes driven through a town 
by a free and independent Jehu, who asks ‘if we are the chap 
that ordered the coach? because, if so, he is the gentleman in- 
tending to drive us ;’ sometimes creeping along a canal, and some- 
times dragged up an inclined plane to the top of a hill, and 
let down gently on the other side. Thus we pass Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg—the American Birmingham, wanting only cheap 
labour to make it a formidable rival—on, behind an engine hissing 
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through the great forest, to Cleveland, to Cincinnati, the ‘Queen 
City of the West,— numbering 750 inhabitants in 1800, and 
115,000 fifty years afterwards,—otherwise called ‘ Porkopolis, — 
where we witness a specimen of the manner in which hundreds of 
thousands of pigs are annually killed, and come away, wondering 
whether the city contains any Jews, and what must be their 
opinion of such a proceeding. 

But we must not linger. Many towns must be passed without 
mention, Louisville and St. Louis amongst them, till we find our- 
selves on the broad unruly Mississippi, and fast nearing New 
Orleans. If a man would see ‘human natur,’ he cannot do 
better than make one of the passengers on board these Mississippi 
steam-boats. These vessels, on account of the ‘ snags’ and shal- 
lows in the river, are all built of very light draught, and we 
remember seeing a Yankee announcement some years ago of a 
captain who engaged to take his boat across country any morning 
after there had been a heavy dew! They never last more than 
five years, are generally fit for firewood in three, and frequently 
blown up or ‘snagged’ in the first six months; but they pay, 
and therefore the Americans are not particular about a few acci- 
dents. They must each be certified by a government inspector, 
but the usual resource—cigars and sherry-cobler—may be relied 
on for making matters straight between the captain and the 
official. The boat-racing has been partially suppressed, but 
terrible accidents still occur as its consequence, and there is a 
fearful recklessness of life on the part of government, crew, pas- 
sengers, and everybody concerned. In one year seventy-eight 
steam-boats were lost, and four hundred lives. Captain Murray's 
own adventure is interesting, although it must have been not 
a little unpleasant in the occurrence. He is in his berth: 


‘While tossing from side to side, I felt the vessel strike, as if gently 
touching a bank; and wood being a good conductor of sound, I heard 
water, as it were, gurgling in ; my first idea was, ‘ We are snagged ;’ then, 
remembering how slight the concussion had been, I turned over on my 
side, resolved to bottle offa little more sleep if possible. Scarce had 
the thought crossed the threshold of my mind, when men with hasty 
steps rushed into the saloon, banging frantically at the cabin-doors, 
and the piercing ery was heard, ‘Turn out, turn out, we’re sinking.’ 
* * * * As I got to the side of the vessel, I saw a steamer alongside, 
and felt the boat I was in careening over. A neighbour, in fear and 
desperation, caught hold of me as a drowning man catches at a straw. 
No time for compliments this, when it is neck or nothing, so by a 
right-hander in the pit of the stomach I got quit of his clutch, and 
throwing my desk over to the other boat, I grasped the wooden fender 
and slid down. Thank God, I was safe !’ 
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The heartlessness of the survivors among the scenes of bereave- 
ment and distress which followed this catastrophe exceeds belief. 

We obtain little glimpses into American manners everywhere. 
At New Orleans we attend the Presbyterian church, where all the 
congregation are reading religious newspapers until the service 
begins ;—witness one of the reckless ‘ rough-and-tumble’ fights— 
the palpable sign of the savage life which so strangely allies itself 
with the growing civilization around ;—hear the fiery criticisms of 
the cotton planters on the Duchess of Sutherland and Mrs. 
Stowe ; and get into the very thick of the Filibusteros, longing to 
convert Cuba into a free and independent Slave State. Here, in this 
New Orleans, the power of dollars has attracted a dense popula- 
tion into the midst of a marsh, superficially drained, where they 
must bake in a furnace all the day, and inhale poisonous malaria 
all the night. Climate, however, is a very small consideration to 
a city which exports 930,000 tons of produce every year. 

Captain Murray's journey is only half completed; but here we 
shall be compelled to leave him, merely indicating the remainder 
of his route, as we desire to record our impressions on two or 
three subjects which cannot be overlooked in any consideration, 
however brief, of the social condition of America. After a 
short visit to Cuba, he returned, by way of Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, to New York, and from thence made a third 
excursion into Canada, whither it is unnecessary to follow him. 
Wherever he takes us we have found him a very pleasant and 
intelligent companion, and his volumes are not the least worthy of 
those which make us better acquainted with the giant Republic. 
Let us now turn to his concluding chapters, which treat of the 
social condition of the United States. 

There are four subjects which especially interest the British 
people in relation to society in America :—slavery, education, the 
press, and international policy. We must therefore find space for 
two or three sentences on each of these matters. 

If our readers would like to know the opinion of the American 
populace upon the recent remonstrances which have been’ addressed 
to them from this country on the subject of slavery, we must con- 
duct them into a little theatre—the Theatre Republican, we sup- 
pose—at Baltimore, the capital of the Slave State of Maryland. 
Theplay is entitled, ‘The White Slave of England,’ and the 
following is the plot :—Scene 1. A coal-pit in England—miserable 
fainting girl in foreground—overlooker beats her—explosion— 
bodies of the victims—Overseer, loquitur, ‘Let em be (an oath), 
we'll get plenty more from the poor-house.’ Scene 2. Lord 
Overstone, the owner of the mines—enter Jonathan with negro 
servant, (mem. fat, and well treated) —Jonathan calls on Lord O. 
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—visits the mines—rescues fainting girl. Scene 3. The nigger 
pretends to be a foreign prince—the guest of Lord O.—Duchess 
of Southern-black and Lady Cunning invited to meet him. 
Scene 4. Lord O. claims the girl—Jonathan once in the mines 
himself—loved her in his youth—wont give her up. Scene 
last. America. Lord O. Jonathan’s guest—the plantation—a 
happy family—Lord O. converted into a free and independent. 
Moral: Liberty is only to be found in a slave plantation. Cur- 
tain falls amid enthusiastic applause. Of course this delightful 
little comedy must not be received as representing the opinions 
of the intelligent and educated classes, but as a popular ebullition 
betraying the sentiments of the majority of the American commu- 
nity on the subject of British interference, and as a satire on the 
English enthusiasm about Uncle Tom's Cabin. At the same 
time it cannot be concealed that, even in their most enlightened 
society, the Stafford House address, and the innumerable protests 
which followed in its wake, are regarded as injudicious, and likely 
to postpone the day of abolition. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote a very clever book, probably with the best 
intentions, and it deserved and obtained a wide circulation, but 
her personal reception in this country did anything but further the 
interests of the slave; the ovation was terribly overdone; the 
leaders of different political parties and religious denominations, 
caught up in the whirlwind of the mania, made themselves not a 
little ridiculous, and some we fancy came to their right mind very 
soon after the thing was over. Intended as a sympathy with the 
weak, it degenerated, through its excess, into an insult to the 
strong, and those we addressed as friends regarded us as rivals, 
and replied as enemies. These were our opinions at the time, and 
we regret to see them confirmed by all recent travellers in the 
United States, since we have thus weakened our moral influence 
on this question. 

And the same charge must be preferred against the Free States 
of the Union; they have squandered in fanaticism and political 
rivalry the moral power which might have been brought steadily 
to bear upon the fearful wrong itself; they have inveighed with 
such angry bitterness not only against the institution of slavery, 
but against the slave-holders, that these may be partially excused 
if they suspect the intentions of the advocates, for it is an addi- 
tional complication of this unfortunate question that the Free 
States may be colourably taxed with interested motives, and their 
philanthropy interpreted to mean loss to their neighbours and 
advantage to themselves. Again, the mode in which the crusade 
has been conducted has been equally unhappy. Our West Indian 
experiences must have sufficed to teach us that the fairest hope of 
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the slave lies in his own intellectual and moral improvement; 
whatever furthers this is so much gain to the cause of emancipa- 
tion, and it is therefore in this direction that the efforts of the 
abolitionists might have been most successfully put forth. But 
in their wrong-headedness they have deliberately shut this most 
accessible door against themselves. By the scattering of in- 
flammable and seditious pamphlets throughout the length and 
breadth of the Slave States, they have excited the fiercest passions 
of the masters against their mission, have sown yet more seeds of 
hatred and suspicion in the hearts of both owners and slaves, 
have multiplied the restraints and sorrows of the oppressed, have 
caused the Southerners to regard a schoolmaster as the propa- 
gandist of insurrection and rebellion, and have thereby rivetted 
the fetters of the slave for an indefinite period. 

Since the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s work, the line of defence 
on the part of the slave-holders has been, first, to exhibit the 
social miseries common to free countries, and then, by way of 
contrast, the superior condition of the slave; and travellers have 
lately given us softer pictures of the institution of slavery than 
any to which we had been previously accustomed. But what of 
this? It is surely evident that these descriptions of the less shady 
side of plantation-life, even though they were more abundantly 
true than their authors pretend, are utterly invalid as arguments. 
If the instances of kind treatment were ten times as many, if they 
even constituted the rule, the question is not how a man exercises 
the power, but his right to exercise it at all, the legitimacy of any 
man’s claim to hold property in his fellow-creatures; that a 
planter should beat his negro is the accident of slavery: it is his 
right to beat him which is the essence of the institution, and it is 
on this point issue is joined. Cases may be cited in which slaves 
are as contented as they would be in a condition of freedom ; but 
yet we know that so logg as our human passions are so slightly 
leavened by the principles of Christianity, the lot of the slave 
must usually be one of misery and degradation. Let abolitionists, 
if they would be successful, take the higher ground, and refuse to 
descend into the arena of personal vituperation ; let them seek as 
much as possible, without unwisely inflaming the passions of the 
oppressed, to convey truth into their minds and morals into their 
lives, and then the day of liberation will begin to dawn. Mean- 
while, the opposing clouds which rise out of the north and out of 
the south darken the American sky ; and if they should continue 
to gather, the storm will be terrible indeed. 

It is a relief to turn from this gloomiest of American evils to 
the condition of education, their honest boast, as it is their 
brightest hope for the future. We are involved in such a tangled 
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web of differing opinions at home, that it is refreshing to look at 
a nation in which great results have been actually accomplished ; 
in which that is being done which is here only talked of and 
quarrelled about. There is scarcely a town in the Union which 
is not abundantly supplied with school accommodation, and 
churches and schools are everywhere multiplied with astonishing 
rapidity. No sooner does a favourable geographical position 
begin to attract a population, than the means of mental and 
social culture spring up and increase in corresponding ratio, 
Take Buffalo as an example. In 1826 it had only three thousand 
inhabitants, no greater population than is contained in a Lan- 
cashire village; in 1853 its numbers had multiplied by twenty ! 
it boasted a harbour, lighthouse, piers, church accommodation 
equal to all its requirements, schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
upwards of a dozen local newspapers! The advance of the most 
thriving town in England can show nothing in comparison 
with it! Nor is this by any means a selected instance, for 
half the cities in the Union exhibit the same results. Gerard 
College, Philadelphia, was built and endowed by its founder at 
an expense of 400,000I., and he left twice that sum to the city 
for its maintenance and other purposes ; by the way, he enjoins 
that no missionary or minister shall ever be permitted to enter 
the walls, even as a visitor, that the orphans may afterwards adopt 
‘such religious tenets as their matured reason may enable them 
to prefer ; besides this magnificent establishment, there is the 
High School, a model of educational institutions, whilst altogether 
the city contains 256 schools, 727 teachers, and 45,383 scholars. 
We must not weary the reader with statistics, or we might give 
similar details concerning all the more important towns in the 
United States. 

Nor is the standard of education imparted in any respect 
inferior to what prevails elsewhere. Captain Murray, in an 
appendix, gives us specimens of the course of tuition and exami- 
nation papers he collected in different places, and many of these 
latter are quite equal to the questions set before candidates for 
degrees in the pass examination at our English universities. 
America must advance in liberality and refinement while these 
things remain in her and abound; the poorest of her citizens 
may fit himself for any social position to which his talents direct 
him ; the toleration of all religions and the establishment of 
none leaves an open field for the conquests of knowledge; and 
her populations bid fair to reach as high a point in intellectual 
activity as in commercial prosperity. 

Intimately connected with education is the character of 
the Press, concerning which, however, it is impossible for us 
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to speak in the same terms of honest congratulation. Its 
issues indeed are numerous enough, for America can claim 2526 
newspapers, with a circulation of 427 millions of copies, but 
many of these broad sheets are of the most despicable description. 
The literary and religious papers are the most superior, both as to 
editing and material; the multitude of political newspapers 
speak with the foulest mouths, and print upon the most wretched 
paper. Their rapid multiplication, so far beyond the issues of 
the press in this country, is perhaps to be accounted for in the 
greater importance of their local politics. With one centralized 
government, London must ever be the principal fountain of news; 
and our network of railways and telegraphs obviates, to a con- 
siderable extent, the necessity for its re-publication by a provincial 
press. It is not worth buying the Little Pedlington Gazette to 
read what The Times has told us already in much better fashion. 
But in America every separate State is busied with its own 
government, and harassed with its own disputes; and every 
free and independent elector considers it his duty to take his part 
in the strife of tongues. On the same principle we account for 
the vulgar abuse which the opponents commonly heap on each 
other, and the low tone of political morality generally. The 
narrower the orbit, the more ridiculous the oratory, and the more 
contemptible the quarrel. There is quite enough of nonsense 
uttered, even in the councils of a great nation, but the stupidity 
and the personal abuse become more visible within each narrow- 
ing circumference, until ‘the force of humbug can no further go,’ 
—when you have reached the corporation committee and the 
parish vestry. The whirlpool is fiercest and muddiest as you 
near the centre of its gyrations. 

In further illustration of the popular railroad and steam-boat 
literature in the United States, we must now redeem our promise 
to present the readeg with a specimen of the manner in which 
tender-hearted Jonathan—who is no Mawworm, and therefore does 
not like to be despised—can nevertheless speak his mind concern- 
ing his English cousins across the Atlantic. These amiable 
and brotherly sentiments are found in a book, entitled, English 
Items, by Mr. Matt. F. Ward. The papers generally had favour- 
ably, nay, even enthusiastically, reviewed this work, and one 
triumphant editor, in the delirium of his ecstasy, had called it 
‘ the aggregate outburst of the great American heart. We cannot. 
resist the temptation to amuse our readers with a brief extract 
from this charitable production. 

Matt. F. Ward on American Relations with England— It is 
becoming more and more the fashion to pet the British beast ; instead 
of treating him like other refractory brutes, they pusillanimously 
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strive to soothe him by a forbearance he cannot appreciate ; beasts are 
ruled through fear, not kindness; they submissively lick the hand 
that wields the lash. Hard blows are the only logic the English 
understand.’ 

Matt. F. Ward on English Eating.—‘ Englishmen not only regard 
eating as the most inestimable blessing of life when they enjoy it 
themselves, but they are always intensely delighted to see it going 
on. The Government charge an extra shilling at the Zoological 
Gardens on‘the days that the animals are fed in public ; but much as 
an Englishman dislikes spending money, the extraordinary attraction 
never fails to draw.’ 

Matt. F. Ward on England and America.— Mutual enmity is the 
only feeling which can ever exist between the two nations. She gave 
us no assistance in our rise. She must expect none from us in her 
decline.’ 

We must only cull one more beauty out of this garden of 
sweets. 

Matt. F. Ward on Spitting.—‘ What, after all, is there so unbear- 
ingly revolting about spitting? Our Saviour, in one of his early 
miracles, ‘spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay.’ I have, with a 
crowd of pilgrims, gone down to drink from this very pool, for the 
water had borrowed new virtue from the miracle. Let us spit out 
courageously before the whole world—fearlessly and profusely. On 
ordinary occasions it may be a luxury: it becomes a duty in the pre- 
sence of an Englishman. Let us spit around him, above him, beneath 
him—everywhere but on him, that he may become perfectly familiar 
with the habit in all its phases.’ 


Why not on him? Mr. Matt. F. Ward is too considerate. 

It will not be understood that we really accept these gentle 
rebukes as ‘ the aggregate outburst of the great American heart ; 
for we are confident there are thousands of American gentlemen 
who will estimate as it deserves Mr. Ward's contribution to the 
literature of his country. More in sorrow than in anger we record 
the fact that this worthless production should have been so ex- 
tensively welcomed by the press. Mr. Ward himself has furnished 
us with an ample measure of poetical justice in the history of his 
subsequent career. This gentleman, contaminated and degraded, 
we suppose by his visit to this country, deliberately shot a school- 
master who had punished his younger brother; and being put on 
his trial, was acquitted by a jury of his countrymen. 

‘There’s something in the ‘ State’s’ amiss, 
Must be unriddled by and by.’ 

Mr. Ward's sentiments lead us very naturally to offer a word 
or two on American relations with England. 

The anomalous position of America in relation to the present 
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war is evident enough. She seems divided in her sympathy between 
either belligerent. Indeed it is singular to notice how a country, 
apparently removed so far from the scene of the European 
struggle, has yet so much in common with both parties that the 
turn of the balance becomes matter of question. Any English- 
man who had not read some of the newspaper articles reprinted 
in this country, would at once assume that America was thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon in her instincts, and that though necessarily only a 
spectator, all her influence would be cast into the scale of 
the Western Powers. And it remains to be seen whether after all 
this is not the fact; whether, in case of need, we might not count 
upon the help of men whose fathers gathered round British 
hearths and fought for British freedom in days of yore. We will 
persuade ourselves that the New York Herald is no more to be 
received as the representative of the American press, than is Mr. 
Matt. F. Ward’s English Items as a fair example of American 
literature. We were quite disposed to believe this, as we saw 
American flags floating, with flags of all sorts, from houses of all 
sorts, in Manchester, when the news came that Sebastopol had 
fallen ! 

That some expressions of sympathy with Russia should have 
drifted across the Atlantic, and have been picked up by the English 
press, is not only true, but, in the present political condition of the 
States, exceedingly natural. By descent, America is essentially 
British ; by constitution, partially Russian. She is Anglo-Saxon 
in her history, and Slavonic in her experience. Commercially 
she is allied with England, geographically with Russia. It might 
almost be said that America contains an England and «a Russia 
within her borders ; for the republican cities of the North can 
scarcely regard with indifference our contest with an encroaching 
despotism, whilst the planters of the South see in the prepon- 
derance of Russia—though they could not themselves explain 
how—a defence of slavery. They are simply conscious that there 
is very much in common between the serfdom of Novgorod and 
Tamboff and the slavery of Alabama and Virginia. While the 
Southern and Northern States are respectively marked on our 
maps black and white, we shall continue to receive alternately the 
manly expressions of American sympathy and the ravings of a 
Filibustero press. 

There are also other elements at work, any one of them quite 
sufficient to account for the attacks upon England, and the ex- 
pressions of triumph at the slow progress of the war, which are 
sometimes to be found in a portion of their press. ‘I'he close 
commercial relations between the two countries are ever engen- 
dering little jealousies, which find their appropriate expression in 
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sneers and bits of Buncombe, for it lies in human nature to be 


‘ more spiteful towards a rival than an enemy. Then, too, it must 


be recollected that the sore occasioned by our interference in the 
slave question has not yet healed; and that the Rowdies, who 
were obliged to be content with exaggerating our social miseries, 
are able to pour their venom through a new channel, now that 
England is occupied with a great war. Again, the Celtic influ- 
ence, such as it 1s, is brought to bear in the same direction; while 
the ‘ Know-nothings’ are ever ready to attack Celts and Saxons 
alike, if it will assist in the construction of the great national 
party which is hereafter to govern the entire American continent. 
That there are many in the United States who either would re- 
joice at the defeat and decline of this country, or who at present 
think they would, there can be little doubt; but we have seen no- 
thing which would lead us to suppose these persons express the 
general opinion of the country. It unfortunately happens that 
the froth and Buncombe of their press is that part of it with 
which we are best acquainted, but not the less does the strong 
current of intelligence and the love of liberty flow beneath; and 
not the less, both in the north and in the south, may we rely 
pon an honest appreciation of the justice of our cause by that 
enlightened multitude who are notswayed by the ravings of stump 
orators and annexationists. As to these latter, we neither fear 
their opposition nor think it necessary to reply to their eloquence. 
We are engaged in one of the world’s great wars, but we have 
never asked the Americans to interfere in our quarrel or to take up 
arms in ourdefence. They are spectators equally from policy and 
from necessity; but if, as reasonable men think, the success 
of the Allies will be the salvation of Europe and the triumph of 
European freedom, we may surely expect them to swell the sum 
of our moral power by their approbation of our foreign policy. 
Perhaps, however, this is impossible; perhaps the efforts of the 
intelligent will still be neutralized by the fanaticism of the Fili- 
busteros ; if so, it must be our comfort that the same internal dis- 
cord which keeps back the expression of their interest in our suc- 
cess, renders them powerless for our injury. In either case our 
confidence in the result is unimpaired. When peace shall be 
proclaimed, America will have reaped many lasting advantages, 
without the loss of a life or the expenditure of a shilling; whilst 
the Allies, at the expense of their blood and treasure, will have 
gained nothing but the knowledge that they have stayed the 
march of the oppressor, shaken despotism to its foundations, and 
done something towards placing the liberties of Europe on a 
firmer basis than ever. Yet, after all, it is ordained that a nation’s 
interests shall flourish in its care for truth and justice. We shall 
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preserve our commerce and our colonies ; we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we did not listen to a party at home 
who, for the sake of a present advantage, would have entailed on 
us the sacrifice of these; that, helped or unhelped, we pursued 
the only course consistent with our honour or our safety—the 
only course which could prevent the future necessity for fighting 
our way to Malta and Corfu with Constantinople in the possession 
of the Cossack. 


Art. V.—(1.) Stanford’s New Guide to Paris and the Paris 
Exhibition. With two Maps and a View of the Exhibition and 
Champs Elysées. London: Ed. Stanford. 1855. 

(2.) Chaix’s New Guide to Paris. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 
Paris: N. Chaix and Co. 1855. 

(3.) Galignani’s Picture of Paris. Paris: May, 1818. 

(4.) The Stranger’s Guide to Paris, By J. Stewart. Paris: Baudry, 
1834. 


. (5.) Guide to Boulogne. Boulogne: 1832. 

(6.) The State of France, as it stood in the IXth year of this present 
Monarch, Louis XIV. Written to a Friend by J. E. London: 
Printed for G. Bedell and T. Collins, at the Middle Temple Gate, 
Fleet Street. 1652. 

(7.) Account of the State of France and its Government from 1805 to 
1808, and the Treatment of the English. ~ By Israel Worsley, 
detained as a hostage. London: Crosby and Co., Stationers’ Court. 
1808. 

(8.) 4 Walk through the Universal Exhibition of 1855. Paris: 
A. and W. Galignani. 1855. 


TuE progress of the age in which we have the happiness to live 
is in no respect so remarkable as in the improvements introduced 
into travelling, locomotion, and the intercommunication between 
nations and communities of men. Two centuries ago, as any one 
may learn by referring to the little work numbered six in the 
heading of this article, Paris was practically as far removed 
from London as St. Petersburg and Constantinople in the pre- 
sent day. Seven, eight, or even ten days were then consumed 
in the journey td Paris, and many were the hairbreadth scapes 
which the adventurous wayfarer encountered between London 
and that Lutetia Parisiorum, so called, if we are to believe 
lexicographers, from Lutwm, mud. Be this; however, as it may, 
couleur de la boue de Paris has always been, in our memory, not 
merely a serviceable but a popular and fashionable colour ; and it 
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should seem that no apprehension of the mud or filth the colour 
was meant to hide, or of the perils of a seven or ten day’s journey, 
have ever deterred Englishmen or Englishwomen from journeying 
to “le plaisant pays de France,” to use the words of the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart. In the days of the Charles and Jameses, the gay, 
the fashionable, and the witty of the Court circles wended their 
way to the metropolis of our lively neighbours; and in the 
days of the Annes and earlier Georges, not merely beaus and 
belles proceeded to Paris, to deck themselves in the newest 
fashions, but thinkers, and men of mind, genius, and learning, 
hastened thither to enjoy the society of the philosophers, the 
statesmen, the wits, and the beaux esprits of the earlier part of the 
last century—the Voltaires, the D’Alemberts, the Diderots, the 
Rousseaus, the Helvetiuses, the Dudeffauds, and others. Notwith- 
standing the roughness of the roads, the homeliness of the fare, 
and the dangers and inconveniences of a disagreeable sea pas- 
sage, our Addisons, Tickells, Chesterfields, Gibbons, Humes, 
Adam Smiths, Walpoles, George Selwyns, Charles Hanbery 
Williams, and a series of others whose names it would be labour 
to mention, frequently journeyed across the Straits of Dover, 
more advantageously to pursue their favourite studies, or more 
agreeably to distract their minds by the pleasures and gaieties of 
a capital which, though sensual, and ‘of the earth earthy,’ was, 
and is yet, redeemed from utter grossness by its great intellec- 
tuality. Each succeeding war, and every interruption to freer 
communication, seems only to have whetted the eager desire of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen to visit the vine-clad hills and 
valleys of France. Pitt, before he had entered Lincoln's Inn as 
a law student in 1777, had visited Rheims and the Champagne 
districts ; and his great competitor, Fox, soon after the peace of 
1786, seized the first opportunity of visiting the capital. Again, 
after the peace of Amiens, Fox, Erskine, Lord Holland, and 
many of the foremost men of that day, hastened to visit Paris, 
and thus sought the earliest opportunity of entering into more 
intimate and friendly relations, on the banks of the Seine, with a 
people with whom we had been so recently at enmity. After the 
peace of 1814, and again in 1815, crowds of distinguished 
Englishmen and women visited the capital of our neighbours ; 
and from that period till the close of the reign of Charles X., it 
is a curious and noticeable fact, that no coolness or difference 
between the two Governments ever had the least effect in checking 
the intercourse between the people of England and France. When 
Charles X. and his ministers were intriguing with the priest and 
ultramontane party in Ireland, in 1828-9, coquetting with Russia 
in 1827-8, meditating the expedition to Algiers in 1829-30, 
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and seriously thinking of extending the French frontiers _to 
the Rhine, from 1826 till 1830 crowds of the best class of 
English travellers flocked into Paris, and were to be encountered 
at the receptions of the Duchess of Berri, at the grand fétes 
given by the Duke of Orleans at the Palais Royale, or in the 
distinguished salons of the Faubourg St. Germain or Chaussée 
d'Antin. After the revolution of 1830, when Louis Philippe, in 
1889-40, and again in 1844-5, became lukewarm, or worse 
still, insincere, towards the English alliance, whatever was the 
effect in the intercourse between Cabinets, itis certain that it in 
no degree affected the international intercourse between two 
great and civilized communities ; for never was Paris, except pro- 
bably in the present season, more crowded with English than in 
1840-45. This is a remarkable and a cheering fact, for it 
goes far to prove that however sovereigns or statesmen may 
forget their duties, or neglect the interests of the countries with 
which they are connected, the mass of the middle classes and of 
the people, at least, are faithful and true to those larger and 
more generous principles for which the best and wisest of Chris- 
tians philosophers and philanthropists have long been con- 
tending. 

Albeit no treaty of commerce on a large or liberal scale was 
the result of the entente cordiale between Victoria and Louis 
Philippe, albeit the material interests and wants of both coun- 
triese were little considered by politicians in office during the 
reign of the late King of the French, yet this state of things 
produced no effect on our wandering countrymen, who in the 
Bull season flocked to Paris in the months of July, August, and 
September during the last seven years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign in unwonted numbers. Nor, during the Republic of 1848, 
was there any diminution of visitors. Cheap excursion 
trains, as our readers will remember, in 1849-50-51, brought 
hundreds of Parisian National Guardsmen to these shores, 
and safely delivered thousands of English excursionists in 
Paris, whom we could well spare in exchange. But though 
the subjects of the Queen of these realms thus moved about, 
improving their health, extending their knowledge, smoothing 
down their prejudices, rubbing off their insular angularities, and 
peradventure adopting social customs and habitudes more hila- 
rious and healthful than those prevailing at home, yet the 
Queen herself was debarred of that liberty which the meanest 
of her subjects, with a score of pounds in his pockets, might 
advantageously enjoy. Her Majesty, it is well known, mightily 
relishes air and exercise and change of scene; yet with the 
most agreeable and cheerful capital in the world within ten or 
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twelve hours’ journey, the Queen of England never till the pre- 
sent summer proceeded beyond Treport and Eu in the realm of 
France. 

The visit made to Louis Philippe in 1845 by her Majesty, 
was to all intents and purposes a personal visit, in which the 
people of either country took little interest. It was a visit made 
without state or ceremony; and although the Queen of England 
was accompanied by Lord Aberdeen, and the King of the French 
by M. Guizot, yet it is a well understood thing that the only 
political topic then on the carpet was the Spanish marriage, and 
to this special subject the deliberations of the politicians of 1845 
were confined. Europe enjoyed in 1845 a profound peace. 
There was neither war, nor rumours of war, nor the apprehension of 
emeutes, nor revolutions, so that the interchange of courtesies and 
hospitalities between two such distinguished personages were of 
far less account than at the present moment. But in 1845 the 
visit to Treport and to Eu was a nine days’ wonder to all the 
world, and something very like gall and wormwood to the Am- 
bassador of Russia. It is true that the King of the French, when 
in exile, had been the friend and companion of her Majesty's 
father, the Duke of Kent, and was connected by the marriage of 
his daughter with her Majesty's uncle, the King of the Belgians ; 
but though these circumstances were not without a certain weight 
on the mind of the Sovereign of France, they were inconsiderable 
when compared with the great public considerations that ought 
to have influenced the mind of Louis Philippe. We say ought to 
have influenced, for we have now abundant reason to know that 
the late King of the French made the visit of her Majesty sub- 
servient to private, personal considerations and family arrange- 
ments only, and that he did not use it as he might have used it, 
to promote great public objects of momentous importance, not 
merely to England and France, but to the whole civilized world. 
Can any one doubt that if Louis Philippe had, in 1845, played 
a fair and honest part, and had entered fully into the spirit 
prevailing among the best and most enlightened portion of the 
English people, that guarantees might not have been at that 
season obtained from Russia which would have effectually tied 
up her hands, and have obviated the necessity of the war we are 
now waging ? Nor would this have been the only advantage. A 
fair reciprocal treaty of commerce might have been then carried, 
useful and advantageous to both England and France, cementing 
by considerations of material and fiscal interests, those bonds 
arising from sympathies, from conformities, and correspondence 
in laws, the result of the national will and institutions, based on 
and springing out of representative assemblies. The interests of 
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Frenchmen and Englishmen would then have operated as gua- 
rantees of their engagements. The charter would then have 
become in France a truth, the elective franchise would have 
been extended to the great mass of the nation, and Representative 
Government would have been a reality, and not very much of a 
sham, as it was. But Louis Philippe and his ministers, instead 
of acting an honest, ingenuous, and open part, equivocated and 
shuffled, and the king himself battled for his own family and 
dynastic purposes, with the eagerness of a huckster of the Rue St. 
Denis ; and the result was, that the fairest occasion for uniting the 
two countries in really solid bonds that ever existed, was allowed 
to pass unheeded by a man of more than average shrewdness. 
Dearly did the ex-monarch subsequently pay the penalty of his 
treason to the great interests of civilization and progress, by the 
loss of his crown and an exile’s death. If this were the only 
penalty, humanity might cease to grieve for his downfall ; but 
ean it be forgotten, that this error—this crime of the monarch of 
France—led to the overthrow, not merely of monarchial govern- 
ment in France, but of representative institutions, in a land 
long subject to their civilizing influences? Because of this error, 
or rather this heinous crime, of Louis Philippe and his ministers, 
Europe has been convulsed from circumference to centre, and the 
cause of real liberty has been everywhere endangered and put in 

jeopardy ;—because of this error and crime the late Emperor of 
_ Russia sought to possess himself of the property of the ‘sick 
man, and to confiscate the ailing man’s estate to his own 
personal benefit. Out of a state of things thus lamentable has 
arisen new obligations and duties for England and France, and 
it is satisfactory to think that the new ruler of that country un- 
derstands at least this portion of his public duty. 

On the early history of the Emperor of the French we do not 
care to dwell at this moment. On the mode in which he ac- 
quired his present power, and of the manner in which he first 
used it, we have already expressed strong opinions, which we are 
neither disposed to reeant nor to modify. But in justice toa man 
at the head of a great and civilized nation, we are bound to 
admit that, from the very moment of the declaration of war 
against Russia, the conduct of the Emperor of the French, in his 
international obligations and pacts, has been straightforward, 
spirited, and satisfactory. It was the knowledge of this fact 
which secured to the representative of the French nation so 
hearty a welcome from all classes in England in April last, and, 
we are bound to believe, which further induced her Majesty so 
readily to accept the Imperial invitation to visit Paris. 

Everything conspired to favour this visit. The French, with 
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all their wonderful quickness, ingenuity, taste, and intuitive 
perceptions, are not, in the business sense of the word, a punctual 
people. The great Exposition de l Industrie was to have been 
opened, and did open, at the commencement of May, in the 
present year ; but for more than two months after this period the 
arrangement of the building was defective in the extreme ; many 
of the exhibitors had not forwarded their goods, and the whole 
scheme seemed to be little short of a gigantic failure. But so 
soon as it was really and beyond all doubt ascertained that her 
Majesty would visit Paris in August, each functionary and each 
exhibitor vied with his fellow in endeavouring to introduce order 
and regularity into the building. By Monday, the 13th of August, 
five days before her Majesty’s arrival, all was in perfect trim, and 
for several days before, the influx of visitors to Paris had greatly 
exceeded the numbers arriving at the period of the Peace of 
Paris in 1814. The weather, too, which from the ending of 
July had been boisterous, became, about the 11th of August, 
warm and genial, and from this period down to the 27th, on the 
morning of which day her Majesty left Paris, it may be truly 
stated that never did a summer sun, in this northern latitude, 
shine more brightly. The elder inhabitants of Paris aver that 
such weather had not been known since the period of the comet 
in 1811, an epoch of marvels and changes not unlike the 
present. 

The railroads and steamers of the various companies had fore- 
seen and provided for the contingencies of the road and the 
Channel. The Brighton, Havre, Southampton, and Thames: 


boats had lowered their fares in order to successfully compete’ 


with the shorter sea passage, between Dover and Calais, and 
Folkstone and Boulogne; and these Folkstone and Boulogne, 
and Dover and Calais companies had, in turn, adopted a lower 
figure of charge. For about three guineas of our money, any 


of the Queen's lieges might, by the most eligible route, have | 


secured a first-class passage from London to Paris, and have 
been delivered at his destination within fifteen hours, at an ex- 
pense (ordinary eating and drinking included) under four pounds 
of our money. In the days when J. E. wrote, in 1652, little 
more than two centuries ago, the journey might have lasted full 
fifteen days, and was likely, looking to the relative value of money, 
to have cost from 801. to 1001., according to the condition and 
retinue of the traveller. Even at the period of which Mr. Israel 
Worsley speaks, just half a century ago, namely, in 1805, the 
journey from London to Paris was rarely accomplished by gentle- 
men posting in their own carriages, under seven or eight days, 
and generally at an expense varying from 301. to 40I. 
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Our own experience as child, boy, and man, in reference to 
Paris, goes over an interval of more than thirty years, and we as 
well remember as though it were yesterday, that in setting out 
from London to journey to Paris by coach and diligence, when 
yet in our teens, one generally arrived in the gay capital at the 
end sometimes of the third and sometimes of the fourth or fifth 
day, at an expense of somewhere about from 81. 15s, to 101, 

- With a ten-pound note in his pocket, in 1855, a student of law 
or of medicine may not only make the journey to Paris, but live 
there for a week or longer, and return to England, paying his own 
expenses, This is one of the peculiar felicities of our time; yet 
remembering the manner of students that passed between London 
and Paris thirty years ago, we have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that the alumnus of 1855 is, in almost every respect, 
a preferable and superior man to the alumnus of 1825. It 
may be that we have ourselves, from mere effect os time, fallen 
somewhat, though not much, into the sere and yellow leaf, and have 
become ‘laudatores temporis acti ;’ but we only repeat the judg- 
ment of younger men than ourselves, and of some of the softer 
sex, when we state that Young England, taking the staple among 
the students of twenty and twenty-one in 1855, is not of the stuff 
of which Young England was composed a quarter of a century 
ago. The young men of our own day are more self-sufficient, 
selfish, and self-possessed than their predecessors of 1825 and 
1827; but though they have dipped into a variety of topics, they 
are not better, we doubt that they are such good, scholars; and 
as gentlemen and men of breeding we conceive them to be in 
most respects inferior to their predecessors. Be this however 
as it may, it is certain that never at any former time had the 
subjects of England the same facility, or anything like the same 
facility, in visiting foreign parts, as they possessed in August, 
1855. From this very facility, however, it has so happened that 
the class of visitors to Paris during the sojourn of our Queen was 
neither so well bred, so well educated, nor so well mannered, as 
“the class whose journey was never accomplished under a cost of 
ten or a dozen pounds a quarter of a century ago. The means 
and mode of instruction and enjoyment are undoubtedly more 
widely and extensively diffused in our own day, but the recipients 
are of a different, we do not say of an inferior, class of men. 
More especially is this difference discernible in tone, in manner, 
in habitudes, and in what the French call the ‘ savoir vivre.’ 

The travellers, a quarter of a century ago, from the peculiar 
position in which they were placed (there was then no railroad), 
were much more brought into contact with the natives than the 
travellers of our own day, who fly rather than journey through 
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the country. In this wise it has happened that the men of the 
past generation have seen the country, have come into contact 
with, and knew more of the people, than those who are whisked 
through railroads at the present time. Thirty, and even twenty- 
five years ago, young men, in their visits to France, tarried a day 
at Calais or Boulogne, remained a night at Amiens, Abbeville, 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, and Beauvais, and they saw something of 
the manners of the country people and of the peculiarities of 
French provincial life. At present there is no resting-place for 
the majority of travellers between Calais and Paris, or Boulogne 
and Paris, and the young man who makes this tour for the first 
time under the new system, is probably journeying in a carriage 
filled with his own countrymen, or with Americans from Ken- 
tucky or Boston, so that he hears or knows nothing of France. 

At Boulogne, where her Majesty landed on Saturday, the 18th of 
August, there have been within a very few years immense improve- 
ments. A quarter of a century ago, Boulogne was little more than 
a mere fishing village, from which steamers started for Dover very 
irregularly twice or thrice a week, and where the traveller was 
often detained two or three days very much against his will. 
The Custom House, or Dowane, was then a wretched shed, in 
which passengers were indiscriminately huddled; there was no 
bathing establishment, and the smells from the back-water and 
the fish-market were intolerable. Now a handsome Custom 
House, Entrepdt, and Chamber of Commerce have been erected ; 
the back-water has been remedied by sluices and by deepening 
the harbour; handsome baths and new hotels have been erected, 
and the town has been wonderfully embellished and improved, 
both by the efforts of the Government and the results of private 
enterprise. Nothing has served to improve and embellish Bou- 
logne more than the presence and continued residence of vast num- 
bers of our own countrymen. These families have introduced 
English neatness, punctuality, and order; they have improved 
the farming and breeds of cattle and poultry, so that good beef 
and very tolerable mutton are now to be procured in a town in 
which it was difficult, half a century ago, to procure good meat, 
bread, wine, fruit, or vegetables. 

The reception of the Sovereign of England at Boulogne was of 
the most cordial description, and the effect of it was heightened 
by the enthusiastic, heartfelt cheers which the Queen received 
from several thousands of her British subjects. The French, 
with all their demonstrativeness and enthusiasm, know not how 
to cheer as Britons do, though they greatly better understand 
how to render a public spectacle picturesque and artistic. What 
must have pleased and gratified her Majesty, however, most of 
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all, from its newness, was the appearance of countless multitudes 
of soldiers on the heights above the town—soldiers belonging to 
the camp of Equihem, who could witness from the eminence on 
which they stood the whole process of the disembarkation. Next 
to this striking spectacle in picturesqueness were the groups of 
poissardes of Boulogne, Marquise, and Montreuil-sur-Mer, St. 
Valery, and Crotoy, some of whom had travelled thirty and forty 
miles to see the Queen of England. The effect of this singular 
spectacle, in which the head-dresses of Picardy and Normandy 
were apparent, would have been heightened had there been a 
larger sprinkling of fishermen; but the great mass of the fishing 
population of Boulogne had proceeded some days before her 
Majesty's arrival to the coast of Scotland in quest of ling 
and herrings. 

From Boulogne her Majesty proceeded quick as the train 
could carry her to Amiens, and after receiving an address in 
that town journeyed onward to Paris, Mr. Crampton, the driver of 
the engine, having gained half an hour in time between Amiens and 
Paris. This became the more necessary as, from a deficiency of 

water, the vessel which bore her Majesty was unable to enter the 
harbour for a full hour and a half after the period appointed. 
Instead therefore of arriving at Paris at six o'clock, as was 
intended, the Queen did not reach the Strasburg terminus till a 
quarter-past seven ; so that by the period she had reached the corner 
of the Rue de la Paix it was a quarter to eight o'clock, and almost 
dark. Her Majesty's features were then barely distinguishable to 
those acquainted with them. This Was a great disappointment to 
the Parisians, provincial French, Austrians, Spanish, and Ameri- 
cans, who had paid thirty and forty and even fifty and seventy 
francs for their places. “The disappointment was still greater to 
those in the Champs Elysées and Bois de Boulogne, for it was quite 
dark when the procession passed through these quariers. 
The daily and weekly press have exhausted superlatives in de- 
scribing the wonders of that marvellous entry of Saturday the 
18th August. It is no portion of our task to follow the best public 
instructor in these minute details, but we may state generally, 
from ocular observation, that nothing could be better-behaved, 
more patient, more respectful, or more enthusiastic than the 
demeanour of that long-expectant crowd. Many of the thousands 
who on that occasion lined the Boulevards and the Champs 
Elysées had been on foot for eight, ten, and twelve hours, and 
yet not.a murmur—not an unkind or uncivil word escaped any 
lip. There were mingled in ‘that motley crowd’ men and 
women of all classes, from the élégante to the dames de la halle, 
and the simple ouvriere, blanchisseuse, and Jjournaliere, and yét 
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mot an unseemly or an indecent word escaped one of their lips. 
any of the people enjoyed their petit verre, their glass of wine, 

f lemonade, of eaw de groseille, or eau sucrée; but in all the 
ountless thousands, there was not a drunken man or woman, or 
one disposed to be rude. Ladders and trestles and chairs were all 
put into requisition. Women might be seen standing on ladders, 
propping and supporting each other, boys and girls might be 
received on men’s shoulders, and grown people on the tops of 
cabs and hackney coaches; but such was the spirit of cordial 
amenity and satisfaction that prevailed, that not an angry, 
offensive, or quarrelsome word passed between the eager and ex- 
pectant yet thoroughly good-humoured crowd. The military and 
municipal guard lined the streets in great numbers, and occa- 
sionally aided women, children, and old men in passing from one 
side to the other ; but apart from this civility, there was no occa- 
sion for their interference. They laughed and chatted good- 
humouredly with the people, and appeared as much interested in 
the spectacle as any one of the crowd. In every mouth and from 


every lip of man, woman, and child, of high and low, there was 


_ but one word uttered, and that was, ‘La Reine,’ not specifying 


‘La Reine d’Angleterre, but simply La Reine, as though there 
were no other queen in existence. 

Whether it should be traced to difference of feeling, or to the 
exuberance of French courtesy and chivalry, so it was, that not 
one person in five hundred cried ‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ whilst every 
vieille sempiternelle, every vieux grognard, and every gamin de 
Paris cried ‘ Vive la Reine.’ 

The Emperor indeed does not seem popular in the proper sense 


of the word. A week before the arrival of the Queen, the writer: 


of these lines had frequent opportunities of seeing his Imperial 
Majesty in public, and in no one instance was he warmly received. 
Of course, people cannot be expected to be taking off their 
hats and shouting hurrah on every approach of a man whom 
they see almost every day. But the truth is, Napoleon ITI. is 
a hard, unsympathizing, undemonstrative, phlegmatic man, with 
whom the million have no sympathies. Even the working- 
classes, whom he caresses and flatters, regard him as an ‘ homme 
dur.’ As to the higher classes of Frenchmen, whether in respect 
to.birth, fortune, social position, political standing, or literary 
ability, they all stand aloof from the government of Louis 
Napoleon. They regard his sway as a humiliation, rather than as 
the chastisement of their own folly and miserable dissensions and 
divisions. It ought to be plainly known and carefully remembered, 
that there is scarcely one man of any political note, of any social 
consideration or repute, connected with the existing Government 
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of France. All the talent and political experience of the country— 
all the statesmen, politicians, debaters, and eminent writers are op- 
posed to the Government, and hold aloof from it. The Molés, the 
Passys, the Dufaures, the De Broglies, the Guizots, the Thiers, 
Odillon Barrots, Duchatels, De Barantes, Villemains, Cousins, De 
Sacys, stand aside in hostile attitude, willing to wound a system 
they abhor whenever the opportunity arises. The Government, 
as it at present exists, reposes not on the talent, on the intel- 
ligence, on the political experience, on the prosperity of the 
country; but on the army, on the working classes, and on the 
priests. Affairs are administered not by men of high capacity, 
great political ability, pure and urispotted character, and undoubted 
patriotism ; but by faithful and devoted instruments of the head of 


the Executive. These are energetic, bold, and daring men, but no 


one supposes them to possess high political talent or foresight. 
The shallowest observer cannot fail to remark that priests 
and Jesuits swarm and circulate, and exercise an amount of 
influence in France fully as great in 1855 as they did in 1827-8-9. 
There is now also a remarkably friendly understanding between 
the British Government and the Parti Prétre on the Continent. 
The Bishop of Amiens came forward to receive her Majesty at 
Amiens, and the clergy of the Madeleine and of Notre Dame, 
with the Archbishop of Paris at their head, were also prompt to 
do her honour. These courtesies would not have been exhibited 
in 1851, in 1852, or in the early part of 1853, and we can only 
attribute them to the compact or understanding entered into by 
the authorities on this side of the Channel with the Most Rev. 
Paul Cullen, who has just now returned from Rome, after having 
placed the relations between St. James's and the Vatican on a 
smoother if not on a firmer footing. A chance or random shot, 
an illness or an accident, may produce great changes in France. 
But irrespective altogether of questions of domestic concernment 
connected with the internal government of France, almost every 
thinking Frenchman of the working classes feels that there is 
work to be done at Sebastopol at this urgent moment, for which 
the present exceptional system and organization of the empire 
may be necessary. This is the current opinion of vast numbers 
of Frenchmen of all classes. The future is beyond the reach of 
vaticination ; but that British politician would little merit the 
name of statesman, who, in his estimate of France as an ally, did 
not consider and duly weigh that the whole fabric and scheme of 
government depends on the life of one man—a man who may be 
cut off'to-morrow in an emeute or a street row. 
* We profess ourselves ardent admirers of the French, and warm 
partisans of a French alliance, properly devised, well understood, 
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and faithfully and honourably followed. We know that the 
French are generous, magnanimous, brave, ingenious, industrious, 
quick-witted ; and we also know that the union of France and 
England is necessary to the civilization and progress of the world 
at large ; but in their political likings we are well aware that the 
French are fickle and inconstant. The idol of to- day is, not 
seldom, broken to pieces to-morrow. Everything human is 
subject to change, but of all things unstable, not to say capri- 
cious, commend us to the likings and fancies of the Gauls, 
whether of ancient or modern date. Their tastes and antipathies 
tun through a perpetual series of forms and combinations, and 
again re-appear in new shapes and garbs. We do not so much 
complain that the nation is changed by the admixture of new 
elements, or by the different disposition of the old,—that the 
people are governed, alternately, by progress and by retrograda- 
tion, as that they are excited and stirred by every notion which 
is communicated to society,—by all the fantastic events which 
ignorance or credulity have ascribed to chance, to fate, or to a 
lucky star. 

It may be perfectly true that the French receive the impulses 
given to them by their rulers, and that a prince loved and ad- 
mired by them has the power to fashion their wills. No doubt 
the first Napoleon fascinated the nation and held it spell- 
bound, but he was admired by a people which he led to glory 
and victory, and loved by an army whose dangers he shared 
and whose character he illustrated. All that can be said of 
the successor of this great general and conqueror is, that he 
seems a temporary necessity in a country which has committed 
the fearful crime against humanity of bringing liberty and re- 
presentative institutions into disgrace, if not into contempt. 

To return, however, to the Queen of England. On the day 
after her Majesty's arrival she fittingly observed the Sabbath. 
Divine service was performed at St. Cloud by Dr. Hale; and on 
the Monday, at eleven o'clock, her Majesty's first visit was to the 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts in the Avenue Montaigne. This is a 
department which did not exist in the Exhibition at Hyde Park 
in 1851, and the idea seems to have been copied from the Dublin 
Exhibition in 1853. The collection consisted of works of painting, 
sculpture, engraving, lithography, &c, of the principal states of 
Europe,—comprising England, Austria, Prussia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, the Papal States, Russia, Sardinia, &c. The palace was 
inconveniently crowded on this occasion, and it was not without 
much difficulty, and some wrangling and manual force, that the 
police succeeded in forming a passage for the Royal and Imperial 
party. This was only effected ultimately by the summary and 
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forcible exclusion of a vast number of persons, male and female, 
who had paid their money on the faith of finding room, and who 
had as much right to be in the building, if the printed regulations 
spoke truly, as the Emperor himself. As, however, the crowd, 
at a particular point, was rather inconvenient, these people—all 
quiet, orderly, and well-behaved—were forcibly excluded and 
thrust into the’street. Such an instance of arbitrary interference 
could not take place in England, or in any country boasting of 
regular constitutional government. We believe her Majesty was 
perfectly unaware of the violence committed on many of her own 
subjects, and various ladies and gentlemen, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. The Queen's chief attention, in compli- 
ment to the nation whose guest she was, was directed to the 
French saloon, where MM. Horace Vernet and Ingres, were 
in waiting to receive her Majesty. Both of these eminent 
artists, as well as M. Delcroix, were presented to the Queen. 
Her Majesty spent a considerable time in examining the painting 
of the Empress, by Winterhalter, and Muller’s famous picture of 
the ‘ Appel des derniéres victimes de la terreur.’ Whenever the 
Queen was seen emerging from one gallery to another there were 
enthusiastic cries of Vive la Reine from the French and 
foreigners, which were soon drowned by the loud hurrahs of the 
English. 

In the English department of the Exhibition were many well- 
known pictures ; there was the well-remembered portrait of Mde. 
Beauclerc, by Grant; the portrait of Lord John Russell, by the 
same artist; the famous picture of Ascot, belonging to Lord 
Chesterfield, in which D'Orsay, George Wombwell, and Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence figure; and the portrait of Lady Rodney. Her 
Majesty dwelt on Leslie's picture of the ‘Coronation,’ and Hayter’s 
‘Marriage of the Queen ;’ and these two pieces have since been 
minutely and deferentially scrutinized by the French and foreign 
visitors. ‘Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman, ’ by Leslie, and ‘ Pope 
making love to Lady Mary Wortley Montague,’ appear also to 
be favourites with our neighbours. On the whole, the British 
school of painting presented a very creditable display, whether 
regarded in reference to number, colouring, drawing, design, or 
general merit. We doubt, indeed, if any modern school of paint- 
ing can equal the British. In particular styles and walks, it 
may be equalled or surpassed, but as a whole it is unequalled. 
The school that comes next to the English, in the Exhibition, is 
unquestionably the French. On leaving the building the Queen 
was logiily cheered by a purely French crowd, composed for the 
most part of mechanics and working people. ‘ Voila cette bonne 
pate de femme avec sa demoiselle,’ said an elderly woman having 
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the appearance of a femme de charge; and the words excellente 
pate de femme were familiarly echoed from mouth to mouth 
among a motley crowd of several hundred. 

After lunch at the Elysée, to which it was observed her 
Majesty and Prince Albert did full justice, there was a presenta- 
tion of the diplomatic body, and the royal party then went to 
the Sainte Chapelle. From the Sainte Chapelle the Queen pro- 
ceeded to Notre Dame. On the steps of the Hotel Dieu, opposite 
Notre Dame, were ranged the seurs or nuns belonging to the 
establishment, in their white dresses of the order of Saint Augus- 
tine. At the great portal of Notre Dame her Majesty was re- 
ceived by the Archbishop of Paris and all his clergy. After having 
saluted her Majesty, the Archbishop expressed his gratification 
at seeing her, and assured her that his clergy and himself called down 
on her head the blessings of Heaven. Her Majesty then entered 
the church, and appeared so struck with the solemn beauty of the 
cathedral that she seemed loth to quit it. Her Majesty returned 
to St. Cloud to dinner through some of the most democratic por- 
tions of Paris, inhabited by the labouring classes. But here, as 
well as in the more aristocratic quarters of the town, she was 
received with loud acclamations. ‘Two things are chiefly remark- 
able in the events of this day: first, the demeanour of the Arch- 
bishop and his clergy, and secondly, the attitude of the working 
classes. 

The morning of Tuesday the 21st of August was dedicated to 
the park and palace of Versailles, and in the evening her Majesty 
went to the Opera. Some idea of the anxiety to be present may 
be formed, when we state that as much as two hundred and fifty 
francs, or ten pounds of our money, were vainly offered for a stall. 

it is said by the chroniclers who accompanied her Majesty to 
Versailles, that the subjects which most rivetted her attention in 
that palace were, a picture of the Battle of Fontenoy, the apart- 
ment of Marie Antoinette, the bed-chamber of Louis XIV., and 
the pictures representing the career of Napoleon, which her 
Majesty witnessed to the air of ‘God save the Queen,’ struck up 

“upon the imperial organ. 

On the following day, before eleven o'clock, her Majesty pro- 
ceeded to the Great Exhibition. Of this affair, without dwelling 
on the subject at any length, we may here remark that the Queen 
of England had every reason to be proud of the industrial triumphs 
of her own country. Though the French Exhibition is now 
reduced to something like order, yet in no respect can it be com- 
pared to the Great Exhibition of 1851. The most reriiarkable 
departments, it may be conceived, are the French and English. 
In what we would call the industry of necessity and utility, the 
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pre-eminence of England is very apparent, whilst in the industry of 
luxury the palm must be often awarded to France, whose industry is 
more busied upon things pleasing to the eye than upon those 
essentially useful. Almost everything that can minister to indi- 
vidual luxury and gratification in France is improved and em- 
bellished, whereas in England we seek to bestow our improving 
labour on things solidly and extensively useful to every class. 
Even from this temple of industry raised in a foreign land, how- 
ever, it abundantly appears that in all the arts and manufactures 
which are most useful and necessary to man, British invention 
and ingenuity stand most conspicuous. The resources and con- 
trivances which England has applied to multiply production, 
appear in this exhibition stupendous, and it must by even the 
eagerest rivals be admitted, that no people has ever invented so 
much that is useful and necessary to man as the natives of 
Albion. This is not an empty boast, for within the walls of this 
building in the Champs Elysées are her various machinery—her 
engines and locomotives—her achromatic telescopes—her mathe- 
matical instraments—her cutlery—her cottons—her silks, rivalling 
in beauty of design and colour, and surpassing in cheapness, the 
silks of France. 

Inbronzes—in chiselling silver or twisting gold thread into 
filligrams—in objects of marqueterie, or inlaid or mosaic work 
—in painted and embossed papers for walls—in the prepara- 
tion of woods for beds and bedsteads —in mattrasses, cushions, 
and cambrics—in stays, bodices, and corsets—in extracts, 
essences, and perfumes—in dried fruits, vinegars, conserves, 
and bonbons—in what is called orfévrerie eccléstastique, that 
is to say, in altars, confessionals, prie dieus, embroidered vest- 
ments and stoles—in chalices—in incense, censers, crucifixes, 
pixes, and carved images of saints in ivory, wood, or silver—in 
embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs and slippers—in bracelets, 
simarres, soutanes, douillettes, and dressing-gowns —in gloves, 
cosmetics, and shaving and perfumed soaps—in postiches, wigs, 
ruffles, and hair-dyes—in mirrors, in millinery, in hair-powder, 
and in sauces—in culinary preparations, and in the making of 
coffee and chocolate, the French undoubtedly surpass us in 
their magazines and shops, as well as in their Exhibition. It may 
be admitted that they are more advanced in luxury than we are, 
combining the greatest intellect with the greatest sensuality. The 
disposition of the French is now, and has for centuries been, 
more to luxurious than to necessary industry, and this is nowhere 
more strongly marked than in this building in the Elysean Fields. 
The predominancy of the splendid, the showy, the sensuous, the 
luxurious, the gilded, over the simple and the useful, is every- 
where apparent in the French department. The industry of the 
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nation has not followed the steady pace which characterizes the 
industry of necessity, but has shown itself feverishly active by 
sudden impulses. It has followed the whims and caprices of 
emperors, princes, favourites, and. ministers, rather than the 
wants of the people. No nation has applied, we willingly admit, 
more energy and perseverance to minister to splendid, sensual, 
and selfish gratifications than the French. But for this reason 
it also is that the industry of the country has followed no regular 
development, but has risen or fallen with the encouragement of 
kings and princes. The present Emperor of the French is a 
luxurious and self-indulgent man, and insists on his courtiers, 
ministers, and senators possessing splendid carriages and equi- 
pages. The consequence of this fancy and whim of the hour is, 
that France has made immense progress within the last three 
yeats in the building and adornments of coaches, chariots, 
landaus, broughams, &c. The pannels of carriages, the lining, 
padding, varnishing, moulding, and mounting, are now more 
elaborately and far more luxuriously prepared in France than in 
England. In the springs and iron work, and in seasoned, solid, 
and secure workmanship, the English, however, bear off the belle. 
A vast number of the finest English horses have been imported 
into France to draw all these fine vehicles, launched by men the 
major part of whom, to use a vulgar illustration, could not pay 
toll for a walking-stick ten or a dozen years ago. 

To return, however, to the Royal visitor. Her Majesty spent 
two hours in her first visit to the Exhibition, and during that 
period, with the exception of about five minutes, remained on 
foot, without once sitting down. Her Majesty expressed great 
admiration of the bronzes and porcelain of France; but the porce- 
lain of Copeland and Daniel, and the productions of Minton and 
Wedgewood, did not escape her notice. That portion of the Ex- 
hibition dedicated to the English colonies excited her Majesty's 
special attention, and she also appeared to take an interest in the 
productions of Algiers. 

The portion of the building allotted to the different states of 
Europe excited but a passing attention. Her Majesty appeared 
surprised at the number of productions coming from the little 
kingdom of Belgium. In number and variety the products 
of that little state are certainly out of all porportion with its ter- 
ritorial extent. Belgium has ever been ‘ plus Catholique que le 
Pape, and we were not surprised that in the paraphernalia of 
the Romish Church—in mitres, crosiers, altar pieces, fonts, holy- 
water troughs, choir desks, pulpits, vestments, &c.—the little 
kingdom of Leopold distanced competition. One of these eccle- 
siastical dresses is marked at 10,000 francs (4001.). The cos- 
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tumes are arranged as worn, and a figure of Christ, says Mr. 
Standford,* is placed in the centre, dressed in some of the most 
gorgeous specimens of the art. The productions of Denmark 
were few. 

On the Thursday following her arrival, her Majesty visited 
the Louvre, of which she expressed unbounded admiration; and 
after dining in state at the Tuileries, proceeded at ten o'clock to 
the ball at the Hotel de Ville. This was a scene of unrivalled 
brilliancy. In fact, from the Tuileries down to the Hotel de 
Ville was one blaze of the most brilliant light, such as could not 
be matched in any part of the world. The-Queen remained at 
the ball till a quarter-past eleven. 

This is probably the fitting place to speak of the improvements 
of Paris during the last half century. Paris undoubtedly owes a 
good deal to the first Emperor Napoleon. Under him, the Rue 
de Rivoli was continued, and new quarters rose on the north and 
west of the capital. The magnificent avenue of the Champs 
Elysées was then formed; the Bourse, the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Madeleine, and the Hotel d'Orsay, erected. The palace of the 
Tuileries was extended, and new bridges facilitated communica- 
tion across the Seine. But Louis Philippe, it must be admitted, 
did much more for Paris than the first Napoleon. He completed 
the Arc de Triomphe, the Madeleine, and the Champs Elysées. 
He erected a splendid hospital in the north of Paris. He con- 
structed the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the library of St. Genevieve, and 
the Ecole Normale. He enlarged the College of France, added to 
the Palais Bourbon, built the churches of Notre Dame de Lorette 
and St. Vincent de Paul; and increased to double its former size 
the Hotel de Ville. He widened old and narrow and opened new 
streets, so that the eye could traverse the space between the 
palaces of Francis I. and Catherine de Medicis. He levelled, 
paved, and decorated the Place Louis XV.; raised the obelisk 
of Luxor and the column of July.t But the present occupant of 
the Imperial throne has done even more than Louis Philippe. 
During his short sway the Hotel de Ville has been finished, the 
Place du Carrousel enlarged, the Louvre—unfinished since the 
days of Louis XIV.—completed, and the Rue de Rivoli carried 
on to the Hotel de Ville, in a street unequalled for length, beauty, 
and picturesqueness. Independently of these things, works on a 
vast scale have been undertaken at Notre Dame, at the Palais de 
Justice, and at the Préfecture of Police. Independently of these, 
the Palais de I'Industrie has been created. Docks and public 


* Standford’s Guide to Paris, p. 170. + Standford’s Paris Guide, p. 40. 
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baths are also in preparation, and a project is spoken of to con- 
nect the Tuileries with the Boulevards. But though the ouvriers, 


stonemasons, and carpenters of the capital boast of these won-. 


derful works, which improve, embellish, and render more salu- 
brious the capital, yet, by the thinking and tax-paying portion of 
the nation, it is felt that there are things more important to a 
people than brick and mortar, than the destruction of culs de-sae, 
or the widening of narrow streets. Paris is now without a free 
Press or a free Parliament; without the power of meeting to dis- 
cuss grievances, without a Habeas Corpus; without a Constitu- 
tion, other than that emanating from the will of oneman. Can 
the city which cradled D’Alembert, and Boileau, and Crebillon, 
and Marivaux, and Moliére, and Racine, and Voltaire—which 
contained for years within its walls Mirabeau, Barnave, and the 
Girondin orators—which cherished Manuel, and Foy, and Royer 
Collard, and Lafayette, and Lafitte; and which enjoyed, for a 
period of nearly forty years, constitutional government and repre- 
sentative institutions, long submit to be thus mute and tongue- 
tied? We are told by the Guide of Napoleon Chaix and Co., 
printers and publishers to the Central Railway Printing Office, 
that the union of the Louvre to the Tuileries is decidedly deter- 
mined on ;* and that the new constructions are to consist of a 
wing to the right of the facade of the old Louvre, and another to 
the left, leaving the centre open, and in a suite of buildings in the 
Rue de Rivoli, to rejom the Tuileries. But are these things a 
compensation for the obliteration of the Constitution of France— 
for the destruction of her representative assemblies—for the pro- 
scription and ostracism of some of her ablest citizens ? 

It may be said that Paris is still the same heartless, sensual, 
pleasant place it ever was; that it is still le paradis des femmes, 
le purgatoire des hommes, et Venfer des chevaux. True, Paris is 

“as sensual and crapulous, probably more so, than it ever was; 
but it is decidedly less intellectual. He who described Paris as 
the paradise of women, the purgatory of men, and the hell of 
horses, told us that the Parisians ‘ repoussent des canons par des 
‘vaudevilles, et enchainent la puissance royale par des saillies 
‘ epigrammatiques.’ This, however, is no longer true. No epi- 
grammatic sallies are allowed, either in the press or in society, 
and espionage is as rife as in the days of Fouché. The tongues 
of men are tied, and the expression of their thoughts is fettered. 
Luxury, meanwhile, fearfully increases; taxation grows apace; 
but the progress of general prosperity does not proceed in an 


” * Chaix’s New Guide to Paris. 1855. p. 121. 
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equal ratio. La carte a payer, to use the language of restaurants, 
is sure to come in at last. 


‘Now comes the reckoning, as the banquet’s o’er— 
The dreadful reckoning—and men smile no more.’ 


Seriously speaking, the financial aspect of the question is more 
formidable than the force still left on the north side of Se- 
bastopol. The Parisian is for a long while good-humoured, 
—he will submit even to the extinction of the press, in which 
for a quarter of a century he so delighted, provided the bulletins 
of the official Monitewr are posted up on the corners of the 
streets; but when his taxation is increased a third or a fourth, 
when the price of his lodging is nearly doubled, and the price of 
his bread, meat, and wine augmented a third, then he becomes 
a somewhat impatient subject. L’Exposition de 1l’Industrie 
will not last for ever, any more than the visit of the Queen: 
and when the Exhibition is closed, how is the badaud of Paris 
to meet the year 1856, with all its heavy liabilities, present and 
prospective ? 
At present, however, all goes on swimmingly for certain trades 
and callings. Hotel-keepers, restaurants, rotisseurs, traiteurs, 
proprietors of maisons meublées, tailors, butchers, bakers, 
milliners, and such ‘small deer,’ are all doing a most thriving 
business; but the higher commerce is stagnant, and nothing is 
selling excepting what ministers to the appetites, vesture, and 
bodily comforts of a vast multitude of strangers. The cafés and 
restaurants are filled from morning to night with men and women 
eager for pleasure and excitement and animal enjoyment; but 
not one of them thinks of to-morrow. That very same people of 
Paris, guided and governed, from 1814 to 1852, by a press which 
was all but despotic—by a press which misused and abused its 
powers—now never takes up a journal but to look at the pro- 
gramme of the theatres or the price of the funds; for every one 
is still desirous of consuming time and acquiring money by those 
short methods which dispense with industry or the interchange 
of anything of exchangeable value. New coffee-houses and 
restaurants rise up daily, as if to mark the spirit of the age; and 
one of the best of these is the Café Véron, at the corner of the 
Rue Vivienne, on the Boulevard des Italiens. The Exhibition 
has, however, given risen to another species of speculation,— 
that is the institution of monster tables-d’héte, where 500 and 
600 persons daily dine at prices varying from six francs to three 
frances fifty centimes. 

In order that our readers may have a perfect idea of these 
dinners, we give the programmes and bills of fare of two of the 
best of them, that an estimate may be formed of the luxury and 
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love of good cheer which the French seek to render comfortable 
with a comparatively small and thrifty expenditure of money. 
The Diner Francais is less crowded than the Diner de Paris. 


It is held at the magnificent Hotel d’Osmond,—and here is the 
bill of fare :— 


8, RUE BASSE-DU-REMPART: BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, HOTEL D’OSMOND. 
DINER FRANCAIS 
(Annexe, pour la durée de l’Exposition de Diner de Paris). 
MENU DU JEUDI 25 aout 1855, 

Diners (de 4h. 3 4 8h., 6 fr.) Déseuners (de 94 1 h. 3,3 fr.) 
service compris.—Couverts d’en- | service compris.—Couverts d’en- 
fants, 3 fr. sans vin. fants, 1 fr. 50 c. 

6 FRANCS PAR TRTE. 


Avec: soit une bouteille de vin Médoc ou Sauterne, Thorins ou Pouilly, 
—soit une demi-bouteille de l’un des vins marqués 3 fr.,—soit une bouteille 
de biére Anglaise, ou Bavaroise. 

Potage, Soupe grasse & la Bourgeoise.—Hors-d’couvre variés.—Tranches 
de Melons Cantalous.—Soles de } on a la Colbert.— Poulets normands, 
& la Financiére, aux Truffes.—Gigots de Moutons allemands (a la broche). 
Haricots flageolets, sauce mére Gilbert.—Salade de Chicorée.— Charlotte 
glacée, Café et Fruits rouges.— Desserts, Fromages, Fruits, Biscuits, etc. 

Le vin ordinaire est repris pour 1 fr. 50 cent. Le vin ordinaire est repris pour 1 fr. 50 cent. 


en échange de vin supérieur, mais seulement au | en échange de vin supérieur, mais seulement au 
moment de la remise de la carte au garcon de | moment fe la remise de la carte au garcon de 


service. service, 
PRIX DES VINS EN EXTRA, 
BORDEAUX. PRIX DES VINS EN EXTRA. 
fiteau-Lamothe .. . 
Sauter, gual 
Branne-Mouton. Wibert et Greno, Sille 8; 
Chateau-d’Yquem . . 7 , | Montebello, Sillery 
Chateau-Haut-Brion . . . 10 ,. V* Clicquot, Sillery . 
Chiteau-Margaux ... .10, (50 cent. en plus du prix coté pour les 
BOURGOGNE. demt-bouteilles et le vin frappé..) 
4 Madére, Malaga, ‘Porto, 75 
Chambertin ......-7, 
Clos de Vougeot (1846) .. 


— avec cachet J. Ouvrard j (Les méme vins, 1 bouteille, 8 fr.) 


Café et Eau-de-Vie, 60 c.; Café seul, 40c.; Cognac, 30 c.; Fine 
Champagne, 60 c.; Rhum, Dantzick, Kirch, Absinthe, Curagao, Anisette, 
60 c.; Chartreuse, 75 c.; Eau de Seltz, demi-siphon, 25 ¢; Siphon, 50 ¢. ; 
Carafe frappée, 50 c.; Bitres Anglaises, la demi-bouteille, 1 fr. 25 c.; la 
bouteille, 2 fr. 

On peut emporter cette carte, et la communiquer & ses amis.—Le service est 
gratuit: toute sollicitation, ou toute observation des garcons, ayant le 
pour-boire pour objet, est punie de 20 francs d’amende. 
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But though the Diner Frangais is two frances dearer, it is in 
no respect better than the dinner at four francs, called the Diner 
de Paris, of which the following is the bill of fare :— 


12, BOULEVARD MONTMARTRE.—PASSAGE JOUFFROY, 11. 
DINER DE PARIS. 


Duvers (de 4h, 48 h. 4 fr.,) 
service compris.— 
fants, 2 fr. sans vin. 


Couverts d’en- 


service compris. 
fants, 50 c. 

4 FRANCS PAR TETE, 
Avec: soit une demi-bouteille de vin, Thorins ou Médoc;—soit une 
demi-bouteille de vin ordinaire et un demi-siphon d’eau de Seltz ;—soit une 
bouteille de vin ordinaire rouge ou blanc; soit une bouteille de biére. 


Dészuners (de 9 & 1h. 3 2 fr.) 
is.—Couverts d’en- 


MENU DU VENDREDI 24 Aout. 


de vin ordinaire contre du 


BORDEAUX. 


Médoc ou Pauillac. . 
Chiteau-Lamothe . . 
Saint-Emilion 
Saint-Estéphe 
Bant-Julien . ..... 
Hanut-Brion, Branne-Mouton 5 
Margaux, Chateau-Belair 
Chiteau-Haut-Brion 

Chateau-Margaux . 


VINS BLANCS. 


Sauterne 
— ‘su 


Chateau-d’ 


quem . 


2 


4 


- 10 
- 10 


(Aucun 
vin supérieur n’est admis, qu’au moment de la 
xemise du cachet au garcon de service.) _ 


1 25 


Potage gras aux Paites d’Italie, avec ou sans Parmesan Beurre, et Hors- 
bourg la Filets de Boouf, piquéo, ni de 
urg a la Chivry.—Filets de piqués, rdtis al’ on. 


PRIX DES VINS EN EXTRA. 


PRIX DES VINS EN EXTRA, 


(Aucun échange de vin ordinaire contre du 
vin supérieur n’est admis, qu’au moment de la 
remise du cachet au garcon de service.) 


BOURGOGNE. 
Ordinaire, rouge ou blanc 1 
Thorins, Beaune, Pouilly . 
Beaune, qualité . . 3 
Clos de Vougeot (1846) . . 10 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Champagne mousseux. . . 
Wibert et Greno 6 60 

— Mott... . 650 
— Montebello(1846) , 
(Par demi-bouteille, 58 c. en plus.) 

(Vin frappé. 56 c.) 

VINS AU VERRE. 
Madére, Malaga, Porto, 


25 
> 


Frontignan 


Puncu au Ruvm ou au Kirscu, le verre, 50 c. 


Café et Eau-de-Vie, 60 c.; Café seul, 40 c.; Cognac, 30 ¢c.; Fine 
Champagne, 50 c.; Rhum, Dantzick, Kirch, Absinthe, 50 c.; Curacao, 
Anisette, 60 c.; Chartreuse, 75 c.; Eau de Seltz, demi-siphon, 25 c. ; 
Siphon, 50c.; Carafe frappée, 25 c.; Bitres Anglaises, la } bouteille, 1 fr. 
‘25c., la bouteille, 2 fr. 
On peut emporter cette carte, et la communiquer & ses amis. Le service 
est gratuit ; toute sollicitation, ow toute observation des gargons ayant 
le pour-boire pour objet, est punie de 20 francs d’amende. 
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There are other dinners on the same principle, called the Diner 
de I'Industrie, in the Rue Lafitte ; and the Diner du Commerce, 
in the Passage; but though well enough in their way, these 
refectories are not comparable to the two we have mentioned. 

The daily and weekly papers have so fully dwelt on the recep- 
tion of her Majesty on the occasions on which she visited the 
Opera and the Opéra Comique, that we shall merely state that 
the audience on both occasions consisted for the most part of the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie of Paris and the provinces, and that nothing 
could be more fervent or enthusiastic than the reception of the 
Queen of England. 

Her Majesty, on the last days of her week’s sojourn, paid a 
second visit to the Exhibition, which it is merely necessary to 
note, though not to dwell on. We may here take occasion to 
remark, that though her Majesty's inspection was minute, yet 
that the inspection of her royal consort was much more minute and 
elaborate. On more than one occasion her Majesty was obliged 
to announce to the Prince that time passed away more quickly 
than his Royal Highness seemed to suppose. 

On Friday, the 24th, the Queen witnessed a sight which it had 
never been her good fortune before to witness, and the like of 
which she may never witness again. This was a review of 
60,000 men in her Majesty's honour at the Champ de Mars. 
A more exciting and a more interesting spectacle Paris never 
beheld. It was the review of a French army by a Queen of Eng- 
land,—by a Queen whose grandfather and uncle had waged a 
desperate war of more than twenty years’ duration against the 
very armies whom she that day reviewed, and from whose 
ranks ‘ten thousand swords would then have leaped from 
‘their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her 
* with insult.’ Truth is indeed strange,—stranger than fiction. 
Than this review no marvel was more wonderful, excepting the 
visit of her Majesty to the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon, 
the captive of St. Helena; a visit suggesting thoughts and reflec- 
tions on which, if space existed, the religious man, the moralist, 
and the statesman might perpetually linger. But we are warned 
that the grave of James the Second, which her Majesty also 
visited, or the grave of the First Napoleon, must not be the 
excuse for overpassing an assigned space. 

The period of her Majesty’s sojourn in the capital of her ally 
was now drawing to a close. The Queen had remained eight 
clear days in Paris, and during that short time had seen almost 
everything worthy of notice. Her Majesty's demeanour was all 
through most affable, natural, and womanly, yet not wanting in 
the dignity becoming her high station. Far from concealing her 
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emotions, the Queen on all occasions gave expression to the 
unbounded satisfaction and pleasure which the demeanour and 
bearing of this most civilized yet most mobile and impression- 
able people afforded to her. 

It has been said, and truly said, of other pageants in France, 
that the enthusiasm has been got up—the applause commanded 
—the shouting and hurras paid for by a police which could by 
turns hatch a plot or manage an ovation. In the case of the 
Queen of England there was nothing of this prepared or pur- 
chased homage. ‘The whole thing was spontaneous, was natural, 
was sincere, and for the moment, heartfelt. The French people, 
in the masses, have ever been a brave, a gallant, and a generous 
people, and have not been slow to do justice to a nation with 
whom they had been so long in deadly strife. If, during the 
reign of Charles X., and during the reign of Louis Philippe, there 
were occasional outbursts against the English, these expressions 
of disrelish have never been national, but have always been the 
work of some faction—of some sect or clique of politicians who 
have had separate interests from the nation at large. In the 
reign of Charles X. it was the Jesuit and ultra-royalist parties 
who intrigued and mancuvred against England, and who did all 
that in them lay to forward the views and policy of Russia. The 
silly fanatic Polignac, though he had spent a considerable portion 
of his life in England, and had married an Englishwoman, leant 
not to an English but to a Russian alliance. Again in 1837, 
1840, and 1845, the men who compromised and put in jeopardy 
the English alliance, or who endangered its existence by in- 
sincerity or lukewarmness, were pursuing not national objects but 
their own selfish ends. So soon as the reign of Louis Philippe 
was at an end, and straightforwardness was substituted for trick 
and duplicity, the best understanding existed between England 
and France, and General Cavaignac found no difficulty in co- 
operating heartily and sincerely with the English Government. 
One of the greatest mistakes of the first Napoleon was not to have 
made strenuous efforts to cultivate the English alliance, and to 
this mistake he has more than once alluded in his conversations 
-at St. Helena, recorded by Montholon, Gourgaud, Las Casas, and 
O'Meara. It is now well known that the two most remarkable 
politicians of the last generation had no antipathy or unfriendly 
feelings towards the French nation, but, on the contrary, desired a 
good understanding, nay more, an intimate and friendly union with 
France. It is now nearly seventy years since Pitt said that the quar- 
rels between France and England had too long continued to harass 
not only these two great nations themselves, but had frequently 
embroiled the peace of Europe and disturbed the tranquillity of 
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the most remote parts of the world. ‘They had’ said this great 
minister, ‘ acted as if they were intended for the destruction of each; 
‘but I hope the time is now come when they would justify the 
‘order of the universe, and show that they were better calculated 
‘for the more amiable purposes of friendly intercourse and mutual 
‘benevolence.’ In another passage of the same speech, Mr. Pitt 
remarked, ‘ Considering the treaty in a political point of view, he 
‘should not hesitate to contend against the too frequently ad- 
‘vanced doctrine that France was and must be the unalterable 
‘enemy of England. To suppose that any nation was unalterably 
‘the enemy of another was weak and childish. It had neither its 
‘foundation in the experience of nations, nor in the history of 
‘man. It was a libel on the constitution of political societies, 
‘and supposed diabolical malice in the original frame of man.’ 
To the opinions of Mr. Pitt, therefore, no one can appeal for 
arguments against a French alliance ; and it is well known that 
the great rival of Pitt, Fox, made the most strenuous efforts to 
procure a good understanding with France. That these efforts 
were unsuccessful was no fault of Mr. Fox. The disciple of Pitt, 
Canning, was as anxious for a good understanding with France 
as his teacher and master. When Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he invited the co-operation of the French minister, De Villele, 
and even made a journey to Paris, to secure a more perfect under- 
standing with the French cabinet. As to the Duke of Wellington, 
it is well known that at the Congress of Vienna he did not wish 
to circumscribe the power of France, or to curtail that kingdom 
of its ancient proportions ; and that on every occasion of moment 
in his official career, he invited the co-operation of ourally. A 
similar feeling actuated Lords Grey, Melbourne, and Palmerston, 
as well as the late Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen; so that 
in truth there is no section of influential politicians who is not 
alive to the indispensable necessity of maintaining relations of 
cordial amity with the French people and the French Government. 
For a time, the present ruler of the French seemed undecided and 
wavering in his foreign policy; but from the period the insatiable 
ambition and unjust desire of aggression on the part of Russia 
became evident, the Emperor of the French has taken his stand 
ona just and immutable principle, and has joined his land and sea 
forces to those of England in defending and maintaining the 
right. Hitherto, despite many obstacles and great and various 
difficulties, success has attended a cause not merely intrinsically 
just and good, but a cause, the success of which is necessary to 
the progress of improvement and civilization of the human race. 
There is not a slave in the Indies or Africa—there is not a serf 
in Russia or in Poland—there is not an oppressed man or a sub- 
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jugated nation anywhere, whose battle is not now fighting by the 
Allies in the district of Sebastopol. The two greatest, most 
civilized, and most powerful nations in the world are leagued 
together to do a great work. Operating separately, they have 
been formidable to the nations, destructive to each other—united, 
shall they not be irresistible when engaged 


* In the holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained ? 


There are no doubt some enemies to the French and English 
alliance to be found in France. The Legitimists, attached to the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, many of whom are emigrants, or 
the descendants of emigrants, who have received the greatest 
kindnesses in England, are partisans of a Russian alliance, hating 
our free institutions and loathing our religious liberty. But 
the Legitimists are without followers among the people, unless 
in the benighted districts of Brittany. They have a considerable 
number of allies among the Jesuits of the short and of the long 
robe—that is to say, among Jesuits lay and ecclesiastical ; but 
these coadjutors are more dangerous from their unscrupulousness 
and utter villany than formidable from their talents or numbers. 
There was a class antecedent to 1852 much more numerous and 
much more formidable to the English allance than Legitimists 
or Jesusts. This was the class of Bonapartists, among whom 
there were many energetic sous-officiers. But it is precisely 
among this class that the most ardent partisans of an English alli- 
ance are now to be numbered. It is the men who were the most 
ardent Bonapartists, and some of whose brothers, sons, and cousins 
have fought and bled with our troops at Alma and Inkermann 
and the Tchernaya, that decorated their homes—that raised 
triumphal arches, and shouted Vive la Reine with an unwonted 
enthusiasm. Feelings such as these, generally nurtured in a 
service of common suffering, danger, and self-denial must survive 
the era of balls, of pageants, of operas, of escorts, of orders, and 
of decorations, however tasteful. Confidence is usually a plant 
of slow growth ; but when men spend their money and shed their 
blood in a common cause—a cause hallowed by its innate justice 
—confidence grows apace. It is rash to predict anything in a 
world where all is mutable and uncertain, but unless appear- 
ances and overt acts are deceitful, the friendship between the 
people of England and France does seem destined to survive 
families, dynasties, and ever-varying changes of systems and forms 
of government. The life of one man—the accident of an accident 
—is mortal, and hangs by a thread; but the friendship of two 
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great nations, capable in their intimate union of achieving such 
universal good, ought to be immortal. 


*That ish may as French, French as Englishmen, receive each other,’ 
y Ds 


and in so doing improve, instruct, and civilize the world. 

We admit that the journey of her Majesty to France was one 
not to be lightly undertaken, or to be accomplished without much 
forethought ; but the complete success of that journey, in every 
sense, justifies its wisdom as a measure of State and Imperial 
policy of a high order. Without a single guard other than those 
furnished by her ally, the Queen of Great Britain trusted herself, 
her husband, and her two eldest children, the heir to her crown, 
to the people and army of France, and never did a people or 
army perform more loyally or chivalrously their part than on this 
occasion. For nine whole days (during which two Sundays in- 
tervened) there was a complete cessation of all serious business. 
No man attended to the work in hand; every human being, 
every man, woman, and child having, for sufficient excuse, the 
presence on the French soil, and in the French capital, of the 
Queen of England. Some shopkeepers in selling a hat or a 
bonnet, a pair of boots or a dozen pair of gloves, to an English- 
man or an Englishwoman, made an unasked or a solicited 
abatement of a franc ora half-franc to seal the new alliance during 
those nine days, but the hotel keeper and the cab-driver reaped, 
from the 18th to the 27th of August, a golden harvest. Apart- 
ments, whether en suite or a mere single bed-chamber, let for, in 
all instances, a third more, and in most instances one-half more 
than was usually demanded. The visitor who in August 1854 
paid twenty francs a day for his apartments, would have paid 
twenty-five or thirty francs a day, whilst the bachelor, contenting 
himself with a single three-franc room, would have paid six 
francs per night in honour of Victoria, Sebastopol, and the 
English alliance. The drivers of fiacres, cabriolets, milords, cita- 
dimes, and all other species of vehicles, were the most merciless in 
their exactions; many of these worthies made from forty to fifty 
francs a day, and almost every one of them refused to be engaged 
by the hour, and would only journey by the cowrse ;—in other 
words, the fellow would not take you a hundred yards without 
a payment of two francs and the pour-boire. It was useless to 
invoke the aid of the police; the police were not numerous 
enough to attend to complaints pouring in from every quarter, 
and besides, the occasion seemed on all hands to be exceptional. 

On the morning of the 27th, her Majesty left Paris, carrying 
with her the best wishes of its light, airy, and polite population. 
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The nine marvellous days of which we have been speaking glided 
as so many hours, so quick was the foot of time in passing over 
this primrose path. A portion of that which Pliny said of Rome 
may be applied to Paris between the two periods of the 18th and 
27th, to which we have alluded: ‘ Mirwm est quam singulis diebus 
‘in urbe ratio aut constet aut constare videatur pluribusque junctis 
‘non constet.’ 

It was indeed miraculous to see how quickly time vanished. 
Measure each day apart, and every moment was filled; collect 
them all together, says Pliny (and here consists what Lord Coke 
would call the ‘diversitie,’ or difference), and see how little was 
done. Not so, truly, was it, during the Queen's visit. In these 
nine days, though the time fled most quickly, more was done 
than had been done for ages before. Ancient feuds, past en- 
mities, and smouldering hatreds were no longer thought of, 
and Crecy and Agincourt, and Fontenoy and Waterloo, were for- 
gotten by Englishmen and Frenchmen, who remembered only 
their common duties to humanity and to civilization in resisting 
the aggression of the barbarous Cossack, and that incarnation 
of fraud and fanaticism and brute force whom he calls a Czar 
and worships as a God. 

Her Majesty returned by Boulogne to Osborne, and, in the 
evening of the day in which she arrived, visited the camp on the 
heights of Boulogne, passing 44,000 men in review. Many 
hours previous to her arrival, and after her departure, we our- 
selves spent in that camp, and we can aver that among officers 
and men there was but one feeling, a desire, worthily, proudly, 
and bravely, to sustain the cause of civilization and libert 
against Russian aggression. On the organization and discipline 
of the French camp we have left ourselves little room to speak, 
but we should belie our convictions did we not state that such 
men and such officers must, in a just cause, be invincible. The 
camp itself is, in organization and discipline, perfect, and is in 
nothing more remarkable than in the order and willing obedience 
and cheerfulness that reign amongst all ranks. The French 
are born soldiers as the English are born sailors, and we need 
but spend a couple of hours amidst the brave fellows on the 
heights of Boulogne to be convinced that they are “to the 
manner born.” Every operation of civilized life is carried on as 
perfectly in the camp as in the finest barracks and mess-rooms 
in the Queen’s service. It is not merely that the camp supplies 
its own perfect cooks, bakers, tailors, and shoemakers, but its 
sanitary officers, its ventilaters, drain-makers, etc. There are 
libraries, news-rooms, and billiard-rooms, concerts, theatres, and 
cafés, in which both the soldiers and the officers-of the camp 
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can amuse themselves according to their means and ability. 
Though in bravery and zeal we equal our neighbours, and sur- 
pass them in powers of endurance, yet we have a good deal to 
learn from them as to military organization and camp life. 

Late on the evening of the 27th August, Her Majesty set sail 
for Osborne, having, by her visit, placed the alliance between 
the French and English people on so firm a footing that no 
change of dynasty—no change in the form of Government— 
it is believed, can sever a union which, in the interests of free- 
dom and civilization, ought to be indissoluble. 

The demeanour of the Emperor of the French to his royal 
visitor was all that could be desired from the head of a great 
and brave people. 


Arr. VI.— The Christ of History: an Argument grounded in the 
Facts of his Life on Earth. By Joun Youne, M.A. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN tells us, among other reminiscences of his. 


youth, of a friend he had who often perplexed him sorely by his skill 
in disputing after the Socratic fashion. At last, young Franklin 
grew afraid of granting the most obvious proposition or making the 
smallest concession, lest from such admission he should be drawn 
on to a mortifying surrender of all he had undertaken to defend. 
And indeed no style of argument so tests the caution of an anta- 
gonist in defence, or so tries his temper on defeat. It comes 


round by such an unlooked-for circuit on the undefended rear. It. 


encroaches like a habit, and may become invincible by a single 
indulgence. It seems to act so provokingly om the motto which 
an old proverb assigns to the assuming man,—‘ Make me a place 
where I may sit down, and I will make a place where I may lie 


down.’ Yet no method of dialectic assault is more legitimate . 


than this, or more permanently successful. Masterly is the pro- 
cess which, from a minute mustard-seed concession, can slowly 
develope large-limbed broadly-spreading consequences, never 
afterwards to be uprooted. It requires, however, considerable 
clear-headedness and no small attention duly to trace and esti- 
mate the growth of some such logical organism. On this account 
the more brilliant reductio ad absurdum will always be more 
serviceable for ordinary minds or a temporary purpose. But let 


the mind once have tested, with painful scrutiny, the slow steps. 


of the argument which starts from a point where the. adversaries 
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are at one, and no conclusions are so likely as those thus arrived 

at, to find a place among the established and irreversible judgments 

of a lifetime. 

Such an argument Mr. Young essays to conduct on a question 

of the highest moment. Consenting to take the minimum of fact 

which any sane scepticism will grant him concerning the earthly 

life of Christ, he shows, by a process of cumulative reasoning, 

that even this cannot fairly be accounted for except on the suppo- 

sition that Jesus had ‘more immediate, constant, and perfect 

access to the Infinite Fountain of Being, than was possible to the 

constitution of a mere creature. Our author will place himself, 

for the sake of argument, at the zero of rationalism. Let there 

be only some such substratum of fact in the Gospels as even a 
Strauss is compelled to allow—let the miracle, if you please, be 
mere imagination—let the historian be liable, like all others, to 

mistake, — exclude as you will authoritativeness and super- 
naturalism, — grant only that whereupon all are agreed, the 
actual existence of Christ about the time professed, and that his 
life was; on the whole, what the Evangelists describe it,—and 
that admission gives a humanity inexplicable except on the 
ground of Divinity. Such is the proposition which Mr. Young 
enunciates and proceeds straightway to prove. 

We are glad to see the question approached from this side—to 
find a field of argument so little wrought undertaken by a com- 
petent hand. Great is the caution requisite, if a reasoner on such 
ground would avoid assuming unawares what lies beyond the 
premises to which he has reduced himself. Many are the temp- 
tations to point out difficulties and follow out collateral argu- 
ments which suggest themselves so invitingly at every turn of 
the road. ‘The end must be distinctly seen from the beginning, 
and the one object kept rigorously in view through every step 
he takes. The author possesses the candour, the steadiness, and 
self-control requisite for the worthy enterprise to which he has 
braced his powers. His division of the subject is judicious and 
. well-sustained ; his style lucid and masculine. His sentences go 
with girded loins. His German studies are not betrayed by 
cloudiness of thought or uncouth long-windedness of speech. 
Neither is he guilty of that hortatory diffuseness or conventional 
rhetoric which too often enfeebles or vulgarizes our English treat- 
ment of religious topics. 

The argument is arranged in three books:—First, The outer 
conditions of the life of Christ; Second, The work of Christ 
among men; Third, The spiritual individuality of Christ. We 
shall now follow Mr. Young over the ground thus marked out, 
and see in what way he expands the modicum of material allowed 
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him toward his great conclusion, and how his logic, Dido-like, 
makes the poor bull’s-hide of land enclose an affluent and many- 
towered Carthage. 

To commence then with the outer conditions of the life of 
Christ, his social position is the first fact which presents itself 
for scrutiny. 

We see a poor artizan brought up among humble illiterate folk, 
and destitute alike of the culture or of the patronage which might 
have raised him from this obscurity to power and distinction. 
Character is no random product—a capricious violation of the 
harmony between cause and effect. The most original minds must 
bear some impress of their origin and of their age. Yet if we 
except the surmise in the heart of his mother (the cause of which 
must for the present argument be passed by, as professedly super- 
natural), there was nothing in his position to encourage the 
carpenter's son to anticipate greatness,—everything rather to 
quench aspiration had it been awakened. In the social circum- 
stances surrounding Christ, there was nothing capable of building 
him up to the man he afterwards became. Such a product, from 
such causes, is an inexplicable anomaly, if he were simply one 
of us. 

The shortness of his earthly cowrse must be remembered. He 
dies at the age of thirty-three, after a public career of only three 
years,—dies, as the sceptic allows, because the world would tole- 
rate him no longer, because he would not abandon his mission. 
We cannot indeed measure life by the clock. Striplings have died 
Methuselahs in intellect. Youth has originated mighty move- 
ments among men. But, for the purpose of social regeneration, 
time to mature a plan, or at least, adequately to transmit an im- 
pulse, is indispensable to the greatest and the wisest of us mortals. 
And here Mr. Young shall speak for himself. 


‘ Whether his religion be regarded as a system of doctrines, or as a 
body of laws, or as a source of extraordinary influences, it is passing 
strange that he should have died in early life. His brief period of 
existence afforded no opportunity for maturing anything. In point of 
fact, while he lived he did very little, in the common sense of doing. 
He originated no series of well-concerted plans ; he neither contrived nor 
put in motion any extended machinery: he entered into no corre- 
spondence with parties in his own country and in other regions of the 
world, in order to spread his influence, and obtain co-operation. Even 
the few who were his constant companions, and were warmly attached 
to his person, were not, in his lifetime, imbued with his sentiments, 
and were not prepared to take up his work in his spirit after he was 
gone. He constituted no society, with its name, design, and laws all 
definitively fixed and formally established. He had no time to con- 
struct and organize—his life was too short ; and almost all that he did 
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are at one, and no conclusions are so likely as those thus arrived 
at, to find a place among the established and irreversible judgments 
of a lifetime. ; 

Such an argument Mr. Young essays to conduct on a question 
of the highest moment. Consenting to take the minimum of fact 
which any sane scepticism will grant him concerning the earthly 
life of Christ, he shows, by a process of cumulative reasoning, 
that even this cannot fairly be accounted for except on the suppo- 
sition that Jesus had ‘more immediate, constant, and perfect 
access to the Infinite Fountain of Being, than was possible to the 
constitution of a mere creature. Our author will place himself, 
for the sake of argument, at the zero of rationalism. Let there 
be only some such substratum of fact in the Gospels as even a 
Strauss is compelled to allow—let the miracle, if you please, be 
mere imagination—let the historian be liable, like all others, to 
mistake, — exclude as you will authoritativeness and super- 
naturalism, — grant only that whereupon all are agreed, the 
actual existence of Christ about the time professed, and that his 
life was; on the whole, what the Evangelists describe it,—and 
that admission gives a humanity inexplicable except on the 
ground of Divinity. Such is the proposition which Mr. Young 
enunciates and proceeds straightway to prove. 

We are glad to see the question approached from this side—to 
find a field of argument so little wrought undertaken by a com- 
petent hand. Great is the caution requisite, if a reasoner on such 
ground would avoid assuming unawares what lies beyond the 
premises to which he has reduced himself. Many are the temp- 
tations to point out difficulties and follow out collateral argu- 
ments which suggest themselves so invitingly at every turn of 
the road. The end must be distinctly seen from the beginning, 
and the one object kept rigorously in view through every step 
he takes. The author possesses the candour, the steadiness, and 
self-control requisite for the worthy enterprise to which he has 
braced his powers. His division of the subject is judicious and 


. well-sustained ; his style lucid and masculine. His sentences go 


with girded loins. His German studies are not betrayed by 
cloudiness of thought or uncouth long-windedness of speech. 
Neither is he guilty of that hortatory diffuseness or conventional 
rhetoric which too often enfeébles or vulgarizes our English treat- 
ment of religious topics. 

The argument is arranged in three books:—First, The outer 
conditions of the life of Christ; Second, The work of Christ 
among men; Third, The spiritual individuality of Christ. We 
shall now follow Mr. Young over the ground thus marked out, 
and see in what way he expands the modicum of material allowed 
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him toward his great conclusion, and how his logic, Dido-like, 
makes the poor bull’s-hide of land enclose an affluent and many- 
towered Carthage. 

To commence then with the outer conditions of the life of 
Christ, his social position is the first fact which presents itself 
for scrutiny. 

We see a poor artizan brought up among humble illiterate folk, 
and destitute alike of the culture or of the patronage which might 
have raised him from this obscurity to power and distinction. 
Character is no random product—a capricious violation of the 
harmony between cause and effect. The most original minds must 
bear some impress of their origin and of their age. Yet if we 
except the surmise in the heart of his mother (the cause of which 
must for the present argument be passed by, as professedly super- 
natural), there was nothing in his position to encourage the 
carpenter's son to anticipate greatness,—everything rather to 
quench aspiration had it been awakened. In the social circum- 
stances surrounding Christ, there was nothing capable of building 
him up to the man he afterwards became. Such a product, from 
such causes, is an inexplicable anomaly, if he were simply one 
of us. 

The shortness of his earthly course must be remembered. He 
dies at the age of thirty-three, after a public career of only three 
years,—dies, as the sceptic allows, because the world would tole- 
rate him no longer, because he would not abandon his mission. 
We cannot indeed measure life by the clock. Striplings have died 
Methuselahs in intellect. Youth has originated mighty move- 
ments among men. But, for the purpose of social regeneration, 
time to mature a plan, or at least, adequately to transmit an im- 
pulse, is indispensable to the greatest and the wisest of us mortals. 
And here Mr. Young shall speak for himself. 


‘ Whether his religion be regarded as a system of doctrines, or as a 
body of laws, or as a source of extraordinary influences, it is passing 
strange that he should have died in early life. His brief period of 
existence afforded no opportunity for maturing anything. In point of 
fact, while he lived he did very little, in the common sense of doing. 
He originated no series of well-concerted plans ; he neither contrived nor 
put in motion any extended machinery: he entered into no corre- 
spondence with parties in his own country and in other regions of the 
world, in order to spread his influence, and obtain co-operation. Even 
the few who were his constant companions, and were warmly attached 
to his person, were not, in his lifetime, imbued with his sentiments, 
and were not prepared to take up his work in his spirit after he was 
gone. He constituted no society, with its name, design, and laws all 
definitively fixed and formally established. He had no time to con- 
struct and crganize—his life was too short ; and almost all that he did 
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was to speak. He spoke in familiar conversation with his friends, or 
at the wayside to passers-by, or to those who chose to consult him, or 
to large assemblies, as opportunity offered. He left behind him a few 
spoken truths—not a line or word of writing—and a certain spirit 
incarnated in his principles, and breathed out from his life, and then he 
died.’—p. 32. 


Then, again, from intolerant and superstitious Judea, and in 
Judea from degraded Galilee, and in Galilee from disreputable 
Nazareth, how shall such a spirit and such a purpose be produced ? 
The poverty and obscurity of his early life and the ignominy of 
his death are facts which even the imaginative fishermen existing 
in the Straussian imagination must have seen were incompatible 
with their Messianic anticipations. The mythical attire will not 
fit the body of admitted fact. Surely such facts would have been 
carefully suppressed by such inventors. But so indisputably true 
are they, that they are related without reserve, and (what is fatal 
to the mythical theory) without reluetance. 

The second book is occupied with the work of Christ among 
men. Without fear, without artifice, without ostentation, Christ 
assumed the position of a teacher. Did the growing expectation 
of a Messiah find its way to the meditative village youth, and 
transform itself within his breast into the conception that he him- 
self was to be the instrument of that deliverance? If so, he 
would have endeavoured to embody in himself the popular idea. 
No other, on our present supposition, could have been known to 
him. He would have claimed an earthly, not a spiritual kingdom. 
But we find him the corrector, not the creature, of the error which 
misled his time. He neither possesses, nor does he affect, to win 
adherents, the smallest sympathy with the proud exclusiveness 
of the Jew. He will be no mere conqueror, for his kingdom is to 
be above this world. He will be no mere Jew, for his kingdom 
is to embrace the world. 

At the commencement of his ministry, we find Christ dealing 
with the Jewish nation as a whole, —endeavouring to awaken in 
every class the dormant sense of sinfulness—exposing hypocrisy 
—demolishing false confidence—summoning all to repentance— 
benignly rebuking, in order to reform, the disordered body of the 
time, and manifesting himself as ‘the incarnate conscience of 
his age and nation.’ Yet this man, otherwise so meek and lowly, 
betrays no sense of personal defect. The prophets—many of them 
men of extraordinary gifts, profound experience, holy life, vene- 
rable by age, by office, by miracle—could wrestle successfully with 
the evils they denounced, only as they felt and confessed their 
own share also in the universal sinfulness. They knew tliemselves 
at the best, men of unclean lips among a people of unclean lips. 
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With the sympathy that springs from the sense of personal con- 
flict and infirmity, they yearned over those whom they con- 
demned, and every thunder-cloud of judgment was laden with the 
tears of love. Strangely ignorant must he be of human nature, 
who supposes that any one of us can effectually reprove the 
sinner while seeming himself to disclaim sin. Expostulation 
becomes a taunt, and rebuke a heartless arrogance, if the would- 
be reformer says, or appears to say, ‘ No seed of your too prolific 
sin-harvest hath ever found lodgment within my own bosom.’ 
But Christ, pre-eminently poor in spirit, proclaims his sinlessness. 
He is our fellow in all but sin. Either, then, he possessed an 
extraordinary nature, or he did not possess ordinary virtue. The 
alternative is this; either a real-immunity, or an immoderate 
self-righteousness,—never man so pure, or never man so proud. 

For reasons at which we have already glanced, it is impossible 

to suppose that the remarkable doctrines attributed to Christ were 
devised for him, and put into his mouth by his disciples. In the 
sayings of Christ, we must have, therefore, the mind of Christ. 
From the fountain of that mind alone flow the truths contained 
in the Gospels. In that mind, so little favoured by circumstance, 
how should there spring up that idea, so surpassingly grand, of 
an approaching spiritual kingdom into which men should press 
from east and west, from north and south? This kingdom is the 
kingdom of truth. Let the main truths which constitute it be 
examined. 

In an age and in a country deeply sunk in practical materialism, 
Christ proclaimed the reality and greatness of the soul. An im- 
partial observer of Rabbinical religion might have supposed that 
God required for his service regimen and lustrations—the con- 
traction of certain facial muscles—extension of the hands—exer- 
citations of the voice, but not the homage of thought, affection, 
and conscience. The whole of Christ's teaching rests on the fact 
he announces, that the soul does truly constitute the man—that 
his spiritual nature is of priceless value. That the soul is, and 
that it is all this, he dues not prove by argument; he states the 
truth as one of which men had the proof within them—a neglected 
witness, to which a fallen nature had refused to hearken. It 
remained for Jesus of Nazareth to turn into broad sunshine the 
faint light which rested on the soul’s life and immortality. The 
natural immortality of the soul is a scholastic fiction. The words 
can only have their truth when understood as conveying the 
truism that the soul shall continue always to exist if God so 
appoints. Philosophy knows too little of what spirit is to be able 
to prove to reason its necessary perpetuity. The aspirations and 


capacities of our spiritual nature afford a presumption that it may 
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enjoy some future larger range of being. But the certainty of 
the soul's eternal existence is announced with authority by Him 
who spake as never man spake,—and that certainty based not on 
metaphysical but on moral grounds. Death is the removal of 
hindrances to the voluntary tendency of the soul, whether upward 
or downward. 

Concerning the future state, there are two extremes of opinion ; 
the one we may call the idealist, the other, the formalist view of 
retribution. According to the former, retribution accomplishes 
itself, in great measure at least, in time. The righteous man is 
already in heaven, for heaven is rather a state than a place. To 
turn away from the present to a future external reward is mer- 
cenary. Love should be disinterested. Above hope and above 
fear, the Christian should repose in a world of his own,—an atmo- 
sphere of holy thought, blessed by the sense of present indis- 
soluble union with God. There may be indeed a future state of 
bliss—and scarcely anywhere is such a condition denied—but the 
highest form of love will not be occupied with the anticipation of 
it. This subjective extreme is the reaction from its opposite, the 
formalist conception, which fails adequately to link this life and 
the next. This is the error of a lower order of mind. It is slow 
to see in the future the natural development of the present. As- 
suming in Romanism its most portentous form, it makes heaven 
literally matter of purchase. A sacrament annihilates, as with 
the. touch of a conjuror’s wand, the relationship of cause and 
effect. On the otlier hand, a standard of superhuman virtue is 
set up for the saintly few. The holy man fits himself for heaven 
in proportion as he unfits himself for earth. The graces most 
extolled are those most useless, and he prepares for repose, not 
by toil but by inaction. The Christian doctrine lies between the 
subtilty of the one apprehension and the grossness of the other. 
We do not find the apostle Paul trying to fancy himself in heaven 
already, or vexing poor persecuted Hebrews by telling them that 
it is selfish to look forward to the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. To him, earth is childhood; heaven, maturity. 
In this tabernacle he groans, being burdened. And yet he sees 
in the most strenuous exercise of manhood the best preparation 
for a state above mortality. He does not mistake an enervating 
contemplation for an almost angelic spirituality. Says the monk, 
‘I approach the angelic life most nearly in proportion as I sepa- 
‘rate myself from man to gaze on God.’ Says the apostle, ‘I 
‘ approach that life most nearly in proportion as I serve my fel- 
‘lows. Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to minister 
‘to them that are heirs of salvation ?’ 

There is an obvious disposition, in some quarters, to approach 
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too nearly the idealist extreme upon this question. There is an 
unnatural refinement, we think, in the teachings of Mr. Maurice 
here. To minds of his own order, his doctrine is attractive and 
not gravely harmful; but it is a departure from the robust, prac- 
tical sense of Scripture, too strained for permanence, too impal- 
pable for the wear and tear of our daily conflict. Yet some excess 
in this direction ought not to blind our eyes to the fact that Christ 
does most emphatically represent sin as so much present death, 
and renewal as virtually life eternal. Mr. Young appears to us 
fairly to express the lessons given us by our Lord on this matter, 
in the following passage :— 


‘ Jesus Christ teaches that sin is perdition ; not that at some future 
day it shall produce death, but that it is death. From first to last, 
throughout all its course, at every moment, moral evil is only death. 
Unless it be extirpated, the soul can only die; it may exist in the sense 
of simply being, but it is really dying rather than living; and for ever, 
its existence is a death, a process of perdition, whose final issue lies 
behind an impenetrable veil. But life is the destiny of that nature 
which has been emancipated from moral evil. There is a holier and 
mightier vitality than that of the animal frame, or even than the 
physical life of the mind ; that is, its power to think, feel, and resolve. 
There is a life of life to man. God is the spring of pure being. Sepa- 
rated from him by ignorance or false views, by conscious guilt, distrust, 
and enmity, the soul carries in it the seeds of death, and in order to 
live, it must be restored to God, and God must be restored to it, to its 
knowledge, confidence, and love. It is this life of God in man which 
Christ’s Gospel teaches is eternal ; which not only shall never be ex- 
tinguished, but is essentially and necessarily immortal. On earth, in 
heaven, anywhere, everywhere throughout the universe, this is the 
eternal life; the only eternal life known to Christianity—union or 
reunion of the created mind with God. It is this which shall survive 
uninjured the separation of soul and body. That separation shall not 
harm the nobler being, but the spiritual faculties shall be improved 
instead of being enfeebled by the crisis through which they have 
passed ; and the life of life within, unscathed, untouched, shall find 
itself in a new and genial sphere, with eternity for its irreversible 
inheritance. The soul’s endless being is intelligence, rectitude, purity, 
love, and all goodness.’—p. 110. 


The language of Christ concerning the Divine Nature was a 
perpetual proclamation of the Fatherhood of God. The Almighty 
was the Creator of the world, but the Father of our spirits. 
Though man had wandered, this relationship existed still. The 
power, the wisdom, the purity of Divine Perfection, were mani- 
fested in a father’s pity and a father’s love. While, therefore, the 
erring wisdom of the world had divided Deity between the lights 
and shadows of Dualism—while Polytheism had outnumbered 
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men with gods—while speculation had placed at the summit of 
the universe a philosophic phantom or an adamantine fate—while 
a corrupted Judaism believed'in a divine patron, partial to the 
height of its own pride, vindictive to the height of its own resent- 
ment, the son of a carpenter at Nazareth reveals the Father of all 
mankind, seeking to win back his lost ones to his bosom. 

Thus disclosing the soul to itself in its need, and God to the 
soul in his mercy, did the Saviour fulfil his ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. He spoke of himself as the good Shepherd who was to lay 
down his life for the sheep. Through his life and death, a re- 
newal should be brought about of the old relationship between 
the parent and the child, knowledge and love and confidence 
restored, a gracious spiritual presence guiding all within, a 
watchful Father-Providence controlling all without. 

Now to compare such teaching on the great problem of the 
soul with human religious systems, is to argue at once from the 
work of such a teacher to his divinity. Only on a supposition 
practically equivalent to this, at the very least, can any approach 
be made towards accounting for the disparity we find. The 


monstrous forms of Eastern superstition—Hindooism, with its | 
worship of mere power, over-awing indolent souls by measureless | 
multiplication of space and time, striking men into an amazed 


submission rather than winning their love, so affluent in fantasy, 
so poor in passion—with such a system the Christian truth will 
scarcely deign comparison. Still less with that wide-spread creed 
bearing the name of Buddha, which banishes responsibility and 


craves annihilation. ‘To come to forms of belief less unnaturally | 


aberrant. The complex subtleties of Rabbinical tradition had 
elaborated into gross corruption the external and material element 
of Judaism. Jesus of Nazareth, concerning whom it was asked 
‘ How knoweth this man letters having never learned ?’ was not 
merely a reformer in restoring the escaped spirit of the old 
economy; he was more: he transcended its highest teaching. 
The only men to whom he could go for instruction had fallen 
behind the Old Testament. He went beyond it. The heathen 
world, again, presents us in Stoicism and Platonism with its 
noblest products. And here, Mr. Young's treatment of his sub- 
ject is especially judicious. With genial appreciation, he puts in 
a fair light the best results of ancient philosophy. There is in- 
deed no necessity for diminishing by one hair's-breadth the full 
estimate of such efforts, in order to make more cogent the Chris- 
tian argument. The colossal pride of the Stoic offends us; his 
melancholy straining after apathy moves our pity. Yet to a 


-blind destiny what so wisely opposed as a stony heart? We 
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admire that devotion to Virtue for its own sake—that satisfaction 
with inward self-approval, above praise, above blame, which make 
up the ‘ Justwm ac tenacem propositi virum. The spirit of that 
line, Victriz causa Diis placuit sed victa Catoni, will remain for 
ever grand. ‘The kingdom in the breast of the ideal wise man of 
the Stoics—that realm of thought and will so mighty, so calm, so 
impregnable, was the endeavour of heathendom, great in its very 
failure, to realize that inward peace which Christianity alone 
imparts. 

Turning to Platonism, we find in the teacher of Xenophon 
and Plato the purest, the wisest, the noblest nature to which 
heathendom could give birth. We see Socrates poor to the last, 
yet making many rich in aspiration and peaceful self-control. 
Tried for his life, we hear him declare that he will obey God 
rather than man—that he will suffer death rather than cease to 
elevate his countrymen. His faith in a glorious future enables 
him to look on death as an emancipation. A martyrdom so 
sublime was but the fitting close of a life that had listened ever 
to the voice of conscience as to a god within. As we contem- 
plate with admiration such a character, and such a doctrine, we 
feel that Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria could not 
have been altogether wrong in believing that the Eternal Word 
had indeed aided the struggle of mankind yearning toward the 
light—that as the Old Economy was to prepare the way for the 
Saviour in one direction, so also was philosophy in another— 
that God was not the God of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles 
also. 

Yet the appearance of Socrates is not inexplicable—not an 
anomaly in experience and in history. The contrast here between 
the wise man of Athens and the promised Messiah is obvious at 


ja glance. Socrates, and his followers, who founded Platonism as 


a school, were learners and teachers for many years. They 
began their professed work in middle life. Christ was cut off 
after three years of public labour, dying at the age of thirty- 
three. The Grecian sages had gathered in, by converse and by 
travel, the results of past inquiry. Yet their teaching at the 
best was comparatively imperfect, often vacillating and uncertain, 
sometimes contradictory. They labour painfully toward heights 
they presently lose. Christ never hesitates,—betrays no inward 
struggle between hope and doubt,—speaks simply and authori- 
tatively, as one to whom truth was native. He goes down deeper 
into the soul's hurt and danger; he leaves far behind their 
brightest surmise as to the soul’s possibility and hope. What 
their wisest and most cultured could not with all appliances 
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accomplish—the bringing forth of the unconscious desire of all 
nations—that is realized by the young, the obscure mechanic of 
Galilee. 

How, then, is this difference, not in degree but in kind, between 
the work of Christ and that of all others, to be explained ? An outer 
life of such disadvantage and a work so surpassing were ‘ com- 
bined in fact.’ How, asks our author, can they be harmonized 
in principle? The world has had its men sent from God, 
blessing, elevating their fellows. But far apart, in his life and 
in his doctrine, stands Jesus above all these. The principle 
which explains their appearance is too narrow to account for his. 
He was not a mere vehicle of truth—an extatic organ for the 
utterance of lessons beyond his own comprehension. He was 
the truth he announced. It springs evidently from within—is 
no imposition or passivity, coming from without. No doubt the 
Almighty is not to be limited in his communications. That one 
teacher should rise superior in his doctrine to all others, is no 
necessary proof of his divinity. But such a superiority on the 
part of a creature could only be conceived as the result of a pos- 
session, as it were, by Deity,—of such an influx from the divine 
mind as should reduce to inaction,—should absorb, and for the 
time annihilate, the ordinary faculties of man. But scepticism, 
surely, will not pretend that Christ was an organ of this descrip- 
tion. To accept the facts which scepticism even must receive, 
and to take up a notion such as this, is to maintain a contradic- 
tion in terms. The mediate doctrine which pronounces Jesus an 
angelic nature, or the first of creatures, creates a fiction which 
does not after all remove the difficulty. With justice, therefore, 
does the author urge the conclusion, that since Christ could not 
possibly have been merely man, he must have been God in man, 


‘We assert, without fear of contradiction by any competent and 
candid thinkers, that under the conditions amidst which Jesus was 
placed, such knowledge and such spiritual opulence and power were 
morally and even physically impossible to a mere human mind. God 
never acts in defiance of the nature and laws of the soul, but always 
in harmony with them: we speak with reverence, God could not act 
in defiance of the laws of the soul which he has himself established. 
This is not the region of miracle, so called; and mere physical omni- 
potence has no place here. Mind is not to be forced. God could 
destroy the soul; but, continuing to be what it is, God can act upon 
it, only in harmony with its laws. Now, the fact that a young man, 
only thirty-three, a poor man, a Galilean carpenter, uneducated, un- 
privileged, and unpatronized, rose to a profound, far-reaching lofty 
wisdom, and to an illumination and wealth of soul which are without 
example in history, stands in direct contradiction to all other psycho- 
logical experiences, and to all ascertained psychological laws. But it 
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is a fact, nevertheless; and there must be some ground on which it 
can be explained. Jesus cannot have been merely what he seemed to 
be, and his mind cannot have been merely human, and in all respects 
constituted and conditioned as other human minds are. In sober 
reason, there is no choice left to us but to believe in an organic, an 
essential, a constitutional difference between him and all men; in 
other words, in an incarnation, in this unparalleled instance, of Divi- 
nity in humanity.’—p. 190. 


The third part of Mr. Young’s argument rests on what he 
terms the ‘ spiritual individuality of Christ.’ The consciousness 
of Christ, of which we must believe his words the true expression, 
was altogether peculiar in its forms. Throughout his life, to the 
very last, he gives utterance to a sense of sinlessness; and not only 
of personal perfection but of official greatness, when he assumes in 
his own name such a prerogative as the forgiveness of sins. Such 
assumption could not have been suggested by the disciples, slow 
of heart to believe. An ambitious motive is utterly at variance 
with the facts of his life. Neither could heated enthusiasm have 
carried away one whose words and actions were so eminently 
those of deliberate self-possession. Was it a mistake—an over- 
rating of the real compass of his mission? How is such error 
reconcilable with the great truth he has confessedly brought 
into the world? Was he who surpassed earth’s wisest under 
most grave delusion all the while? Again, in his whole 
life there is a symmetry, a oneness, altogether free from the par- 
tiality which stamps with imperfection our most conspicuous 
human virtues. The humanity is complete; no one attribute is 
sacrificed to another. His life was ‘a manifestation, not an 
effort.. If we look to his motive we find that obloquy cannot 
provoke, that applause cannot win forth, the slightest exhibition 
of self. His whole life is expended in blessing and originating 
blessing. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reply which will be advanced 
by one desirous of avoiding the conclusion to which the author 
would reduce him. Such an objector will answer,—‘I admit 
‘ that ordinary principles, such as those which serve to explain 
“other facts of history, experience, and observation, fail to 
‘explain these—to account for the attainment of so much per- 
* fection under so much external disadvantage. But I call in an 
‘extraordinary principle. I am prepared to grant that Christ 
‘ did receive for his great work extraordinary protection, illumi- 
‘ nation, power, spiritual culture, from the hand of the Supreme. 
‘ Who shall set a bound to the divine bestowments to men ?” 

‘Who indeed ?’ we answer. If Jesus was merely man, how 
is it that there have been no others like him? If he, despite 
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such hindrance, could be raised to such height—to absolute 
moral perfection—why have no others, under circumstances far 
more kindly, ever reached attainments to be compared with his ? 
It is a question, as Mr. Young properly reminds his readers, not 
of mere official adaptation ; it relates to personal excellence—‘ to 
the great cause of truth and virtue in the world. What God did 
for that cause in this one instance, he might have done in others 
—in a succession of similar manifestations. The exclusive pos- 
session of such excellence in this one case points to a something 
which rendered that possible to Him which was not possible to 
any other, or else the goodness of God must be impugned. 
Incarnation at once involves such a separation—such a consti- 
tutional disparity, between him and all others. Mysterious as the 
doctrine is, it inflicts no gratuitous mystery upon men; it removes 
an importunate difficulty. It furnishes the only answer to ques- 
tions which the thoughtful mind cannot fail to urge. Recognise 
in Christ a being who appears once for all time to save, in the 
great crisis of the world’s history,—one possessing not merely a 
higher office, but a higher incommunicable nature, and his spi- 
ritual perfection is an anomaly no longer. It is then a postulate, 
not a problem. The miraculous circumstances of his appearance 
and of his disappearance from among men assume their due 
aspect of fitness. Miracle satisfies a natural demand. 

Such, in its outline, is the argument fairly founded on the 
admitted facts of Christ's earthly hfe. Like the reasoning which 
sustains the proof for revelation as a whole, that which maintains 
this section of it is essentially cumulative in its character. With 
the reflecting it will possess the more weight on this account. 
Comprehensive as it is, it constitutes, moreover, but one line of 
proof in favour of the Divinity of Christ. But it takes that 
course which a large proportion of the unsettled or inquiring 
mind among us will be best disposed to follow. Whether such 
readers may choose to regard Mr. Young as a guide or as an 
antagonist, they will find him honest and trustworthy in the one 
capacity, and candid and courteous in the other. 
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VII.—Maud, and other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. London: Moxon. 


As is natural and proper when a man like our Laureate puts forth 
a new work upon which he is known to have been engaged for 
some considerable time, there has been a great deal of specula- 
tion as to the real purpose and meaning of Maud. It has been 
foolishly argued by some that the poem is an allegory in which, 
by certain subtle devices, the poet means to propound his notion 
of the social function and effects of war. The healthy instinct of 
most readers, however, while fully admitting that the poem does 
contain an exposition of what may be called the poet's philosophy 
of war, decidedly rejects the idea that there is any hidden allegory 
in the form of the exposition, and also denies that this exposi- 
tion, such as it is, forms the sole purpose of the poem. We quite 
agree with this view. The poem appears to us to be an allegory 
in no other sense than that in which every work of imagination 
may be said to be an allegory, or translation into a tissue of 
representative fancies, of the entire mood of the poet’s mind at the 
time when it was written ; and though there is much reference to 
war in the poem, the proportion of such reference does not seem 
to us to be greater than was to be expected in any song which 
such a man as our Laureate would choose to send forth, or would 
even allow to possess his solitude, at a time when the nation, 
whose elected spokesman he is, has war in all its thoughts, and 
mingling, as it were, with each day's existence. A prose- 
analysis of the poem will perhaps make this more clear. 

The poem consists of twenty-six short strains or pieces, in very 
various metres, each of which, while it has independent beauty 
and completeness, carries forward a little the story of the poem. 

In the first strain the scene of the story is brought before us, 
the antecedents of the personages involved in it are hinted, and 
the character of the principal personage, who is also the speaker, 
is indicated. The speaker is a young man of twenty-five, living 
alone in a sequestered country neighbourhood somewhere on the 
English sea-coast. He is the son of the former proprietor of the 
land round about, and of the manorial hall which is its 
centre. He has lived in the place from his infancy, and every 
spot in it is familiar to him—the hall and its grounds, the village 
hard by, the line of beach, the fields, woods, and moors stretching 
inland. There is one spot, however, which has a peculiar and 
ghastly fascination for him, and indeed for the whole neighbour- 
hood. This is a ‘dreadful hollow’ behind a little wood—a spot 
physically horrible even to the casual eye. 
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‘TI hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 
Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath 
The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers ‘ Death.’ ’ 


This spot, so ghastly in itself, is doubly ghastly as having been 
the scene of a local tragedy still well remembered in the neigh- 
bourhood, and most of all by him who speaks. In that hollow, 
exactly where a fallen block of rock is still to be seen, there had 
been found, one stormy autumn day, many years ago, when the 
speaker was a child, the mangled body of his father. The local 
belief was that, ruined and maddened by the failure of a great 
Speculation, he had flung himself down into the pit from the field 
above; but with this belief were connected suspicions that he 
had.not been fairly dealt with. Had not the very scheme which 
ruined him made the fortune of one who had been his friend and 
partner in it? and was not this friend and partner, so suddenly 
and mysteriously enriched, the present owner of the broad estate 
and the Hall which had once belonged to the suicide? Sharing 
these suspicions, the son of the dead man had grown up, scarcely 
ever quitting the scene of his sad family history, but living in a 
small solitary house on what had once been his father’s estate, 
first with his widowed mother, and, after her death, by himself. 
What from constitutional tendency, and what from his solitary 
life and continual brooding over the tragic facts of his history, 
he has grown up into a melancholy unsocial being, morbidly 
alive to all that is little, mean, and villanous in men and their 
ways, and full of a kind of speculative disgust with the entire 
circumstance of the time in which he lives. In a subsequent 
part of the poem this fixed and habitual mood of his mind is 
expressly defined by himself. 


‘Am I not, am I not, here alone, 
So many a summer since she died, 
My mother, who was so gentle and good ? 
Living alone in an empty house, 
Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 
Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 
And the shrieking rush of the wainscot-mouse, 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 
Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 
On a heart half-turn’d to stone ?” 


In the gratification of this morbid hate and scorn of the world 
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he has accustomed himself to dwell upon, and, as it were, to 
collect all instances of contemporary social wrong, fraud, and 
crime. Peace! they prate of the blessings of peace ; but what 
kind of peace is that in which all are but pickpockets, lusting for 
gain ; in which we all cheat and are cheated ; in which the poor 
are hovelled and hustled together like swine; in which only the 
ledger lives, and the man who does not lie is the exception; in 
which no one can believe the tradesman’s ware or his word; in 
which chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor for 
bread, and ruffians drunk with vitriol fill the filthy lanes with 
the yells of trampled women, and men must lie down armed 
against the housebreaker, and mothers murder their children for 
burial fees? Better surely than such a peace, war with all its 
terrors ; nay, what cure for the universal rottenness of such a 
time so likely as war? Such is one train of reflection to which 
the speaker has so accustomed himself that he is ever recurring 
to it when alone ; and he is again for the thousandth time going 
over it in one of his moody walks near the ‘ dreadful hollow,’ 
when, casting his eyes in the direction of the Hall, he sees the 
workmen about it, and remembers that, after long absence, the 
millionaire and his son and daughter are returning to it. The 
daughter, Maud, he remembers when a child ; she promised then 
to be fair, and he has heard since of her singular beauty. He 
wonders what she is like, and has half a presentiment that her 
coming will not be without consequence to him. 


‘What is she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring me a curse. 
No, there is fatter game on the moor; she will let me alone. 
Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be the worse. 
I will bury myself in my books, and the devil may pipe to his own.’ 


So ends strain the first. In strain the second, he has seen 
Maud as she passed in her carriage ; and she can be nothing to 
him! Perfectly beautiful, he grants, all that he saw; but with- 
out savour or salt—a cold and clear-cut face, ‘ faultily faultless, 
icily regular.’ No, she can be nothing to him! Dead perfection 
—nothing more—save perhaps for a slight paleness from travel, 


‘Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full, 
Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 
From which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch of spleen.’ 


Ah! it is too hastily concluded ; for in strain the third, that 
cold and clear-cut face is still haunting him, growing and fading 
and growing upon him in the gloom of the night, luminous, 
gem-like, ghost-like, death-like, till, unable to bear it more, he 
arises and walks all by himself in his little dark garden ground, 
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listening to the roar of the sea and the wintry wind till morning 
begins to glimmer. 

In strain the fourth, it is spring ; and the speaker, sitting in a 
little grove in which the ruby buds of the lime are putting forth 
their green shoots, is fora moment soft and tranquil, but soon, 
moved by his own thoughts and by the objects within his vision, 
relapses into his accustomed mood. There, below him, is the 
village ; how quiet and small it looks; and yet, like any city, it 
bubbles over with gossip, scandal, and spite; and Jack, sitting 
on the ale-house bench, will tell his lies by the score like any 
ezar. Here, on the other side, glimmers the Hall; ah! and there, 
passing like a light through the Hall garden, is Maud herself. 

‘ Maud, what is she to him? Never to her wrinkled father had 
he spoken ; and when he had met her abroad with her brother 
on the moor, it was to her and not to her brother that he had 
bowed. And, as she rode past without any return of the salu- 
tation, had not the fire of a foolish pride flashed up in her face ? 
How else could it have been? Was not she the rich and great 
beauty, and he nameless and poor, half the pity, and half the 
sport of the neighbourhood, robbed before his eyes by his own 
man and maid? Robbed, of course; robbery and slander were 
one with nature ; existence itself was founded on mutual rapine; 
and half the speech of men, on their way to the grave, consisted 
in mutual slanders, and whisperings, and chucklings over each 
other's shames and reverses! Protracting this, his habitual 
train of thought, with even more bitterness than usual, the 
speaker ends by desiring a temper of philosophic indifference, 
and a life of passionless peace, far from the clamour of liars, and 
the long-necked geese of the world. Most of all would he escape 
the honeyed poison of love! And in the act of this wish, Maud 
is again all too fondly before his fancy, and he softens even as 
he bids her away. 


‘ Ah, Maud, you milk-white fawn, you are all unmeet for a wife, 
Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble above; 
Your father is ever in London; you wander about at your will; 
You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies of life.’ 


In the next strain, Maud is heard singing by the cedar-tree in 
the meadow under the Hall, singing a passionate old song of chi- 
valry, about men marching in battle array with banner and bugle 
and fife. Her wild voice pealing up to the sky is heard by her 
lover, and has a twofold effect upon him. This song of war and 
of death in the cause of honour pealing from the lips of a young 
and graceful girl seems to him like a keen reproach of the sordid 
meanness of the times, and of his own languor and whining. 
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And then, as he listens to the voice, he is touched also to tender- 
ness and tears, and, with all his recollection of Maud’s pride and 
discourtesy to him, he has hardly a choice left but to move to 
the meadow and fall at her feet, adoring, if not her, at least the 
voice. 

Another strain, and he and Maud are still nearer to each 
other. He has met her in the summer sunset at the head of the 
village-street, and her seeming pride in the former meeting is all 
atoned for by her courtesy in this. She had remembered their 
old childish days together, and had spoken to him and given him 
her hand. Overcome by the new strong wine of love, his tongue 
had stammered and tripped in his acknowledgment of this 
courtesy ; and all through the night the spark of warm hope 
kindled by so sweet an incident had burned and glowed in his 
heart. Morning had come, however—a wan, cloudy, and cheer- 
less morning ; and the fire had faded into grey ashes. What if 
Maud’s smile and courtesy were but the snare of some coquettish 
deceit—the deceit of a heartless maiden to entangle a poor fool 
like him? Or what if that dandy despot brother of hers, unable 
himself to veil his insolence so far as even to assume courtesy, 
had deputed her to be his substitute, that so, by a woman’s trick 
of seeming interest, a wretched vote might be gained for his 
highness at the next election ? Or what if it were mere womanly 
pity for his forlorn condition? All these chances present them- 
selves to him, not without a feéling of shame at his morbid habit 
of suspicion ; and, on the whole, he can but end in a wish— 


* Ah, well, well, well, I may be beguiled 
By some coquettish deceit; 
Yet, if she were not a cheat, 
If Maud were all that she seem’d, 
And her smile had all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet.’ 


In the next strain, the progress of the love is curiously 
indicated. Nothing new has apparently occurred ; and the sole 
progress, therefore, is in the lover's thoughts respecting what has 
occurred already. But these thoughts, shaped by fancy, take a 
rapid form of hope; and as the lover, in the boldness of this 
hope, dares to anticipate the future, his anticipation, by some 
strange trick of memory, strikes upon and disturbs an old and 
half forgotten association of his childhood. Out of the depths 
of his long past childhood there starts up a shadowy image: of 
two men drinking together and talking over a table—talking, 
too, of him. 
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‘Strange that I hear two men 
Somewhere, talking of me ; 
‘ Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 
Will have plenty: so let it be.’’ 
What is this? Is it an actual recollection, or a dream of the 
moment, or a confused echo of something read in boyhood about 
viziers nodding together in the Arabian Nights? So asks the 
speaker, leaving it to be explained by the prose interpreter that 
it is an actual recollection—that the two old men are Maud’s 
father and the speaker's father, talking together over their wine 
one day in the far distance before Maud’s birth, while the 
speaker, then a boy, is present in the room; that the words 
quoted are the actual words of a kind of arrangement made by 
the two men with reference to himself, as the son of the richer ; 
which words, overheard by him as he played about the room, 
have remained stored up in his memory till now that, as he is 
blessing himself with the fond phantasy that at some future day 
Maud may be his, they find themselves sympathetically called 
for and leap once more into hearing. 
In the eighth measure there is still progress ; but this time by 
means of a fresh incident. In the village church, gazing at 
Maud sitting alone by a pillar, he has seen her suddenly and 
sweetly blush, on finding her eyes, on looking up, met by his. 
This blush in the church interprets or cancels the former blush 
on the moor. ‘No, surely, now it cannot be pride.’ 
The ninth measure narrates a little new incident, involving 
also an advance in the story. Walking at sunset, a mile or 
more from the shore, he has seen Maud riding at a distance over 
the dark moorland. She waved her hand to him; there were 
two horsemen with her; and as they rode down by the hill, 
something flashed in the sunlight. In a moment they were 
gone; and the flash typifies the whole incident. 
The incident remains unexplained till the next measure. He 
has now found it out. There were two horsemen with Maud on 
the moor; one, of course, was her brother; and the flash—who 
could that be but the splendid new-made lord, the grandson of 
the great deceased coal-owner, whose gewgaw castle, built with 
his grandfather's wealth, could be seen pricking its ears amid 
perky larches and pine over the moor, and who had come down 
to the country with his new title, his bought. commission, his 
waxen face, his rabbit mouth, and his untold fortune, to amaze 
the natives, and perhaps to seek a wife? And this rabbit- 
mouthed lord was riding with Maud and her brother, and was 
bound for the Hall on a visit! Ah! and here, in the very 
beginning of love, comes jealousy! And with this thought the 
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lover falls back once more out of his recent hours of new and 
sweeter mood into his old strain and humour. He himself, 
touched in a dear interest, finds himself all at once splenetic, 
personal, base, full of selfish hatred, and almost eager for a 
quarrel. Thus are baseness, quarrel, strife, inwound with all 
things human; and yet, forsooth, only last week there came 
down among us a sleek Quaker from his mammon home in the 
north with his demonstration of the uselessness of our armies all 
so pat and ready, and fully convinced that he had a mission to 
put down war, and could fulfil it, if people would but take his 
advice! Most sublime conceit, most idiotic world! 

Strains eleven and twelve are of a kind too aérial, too lyrical 
and musical], to be pressed into solid narrative by the rude fingers 
of prose. The first is an aspiration—a prayer that Maud may 
love him, that he may not die till he has been loved and had his 
day. The second is a song of glee and beauty, in which. the 
prayer is already answered. ‘Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud,’ cry 
the birds in the high Hall-garden; and while they are thus 
crying and calling, he and Maud are together in the wood 
gathering woodland lilies. He has kissed her slender hand ; 
and she, though not seventeen, has taken the kiss sedately. 
Back she has now gone over the meadows with her posy of lilies ; 
the birds in the high Hall-garden welcoming her with ‘ Maud, 
Maud, Maud,’ said more slily than before. The lover exults; 
Maud is his; and he watches her arrive at the Hall door with a 
smile in his heart at what she finds there. 


* Look, a horse is at the door, - 
And little King Charles is snarling ; 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling.’ 


This happiness, this glee of the lover, is interrupted in the 
next measure. In crossing the lands of the Hall, he has met 
Maud’s brother; and, notwithstanding his natural dislike to that 
magnificent and Herculean fop, he longed, in the fulness of 
his heart, to give him, as Maud’s brother, the grasp of fellow- 
ship. He turned with this intention to where the Hercules stood, 
six feet two in height, a little aside from the path to let him 
pass. But what was the response of Hercules ? 


‘ While I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and then with a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 
And, curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonized me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare” = 
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And the man who had thus insulted him was Maud’s brother! 
Her father too, that grey and lean old wolf who was so seldom 
seen in the place, was the man whose fraud had been his father's 
ruin! Ah! but Maud’s mother was good, and none of the sin 
of the race had descended to her! And so, for her sake, let the 
brother be. 

In the next strain, the lover, in his privilege as a lover, is 
spiritually nearer Maud, and will spy more closely into the 
actual grounds where she walks, and into the stony cincture 
which encloses her, and is familiar with her and her voice. 
Never to be admitted there as a guest, he can but steal his know- 
ledge from the outside. And so at early dawn he climbs into 
what he knows to be Maud’s own garden, where she tends her 
roses and lilies; he stands by the gate, and, watching, knows 
that that window must be the window of Maud’s little oak room 
where she remains by herself with her music and books when 
her brother sits late with his roystering companions. Ah, if 
ever she would, there would be but a step from that window, and 
she would be at his side in the garden! Half flattered by this 
overbold thought, he looks round in the silent and dim grey 
light, and lo, all round the house the white curtained windows 
strike his eye. There is something spectral and death-like in 
the quietude ana the whiteness ; the sign of sleep seems a boding 
of death, and he shudders. 

Something of this presentiment of evil passes into the next 
short strain of ten lines, in which the lover thinks of himself as 
one so cheerless as to be doomed to bring woe wherever he is 
loved, and then again thinks that if he is loved— if he is dear to 
some one else—he need not be so cheerless, and so need not 
bring so much woe. 

The next, or sixteenth, measure proclaims the lover's resolu- 
tion that very day (the suitor-lord having taken his departure for 
town) to end his suspense by telling Maud all and hearing her 
reply. Then, in sure anticipation of the sweet issue, comes a 
glad herald-song of triumph—a song in which, by a marvellous 
use of coloured words, the poet, speaking for the joyous lover, 
bathes the whole universe, during the expected moment of Maud’s 
answer, in a uniform passionate blush of rosy red. This won- 
derful song of rose-colour, as it may be called, has already 
passed into the memories of all readers of the poem, and will 
hereafter always be quoted as exquisitely Tennysonian. It ends 
thus :— 


‘Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South, 

* Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.’ 
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To our mind, however, the strain which follows is quite as 
Tennysonian. It may be called the hymn of the accepted lover, 
and it has all the grandeur of a hymn. It is to be supposed that 
the great expectation of the day is over, that Maud and her lover 
have met, that the happy ‘Yes’ has faltered from her lips, that 
the blush of consequent rose-colour has passed at the, due 
moment over the whole sympathetic earth, and that, after the 
hour of rapture and first lovers’ exchange of endearing and inti- 
mate words, the lover has led his betrothed home, and is again 
alone. It is late night, the stars are out, and the lover, reclining 
near the tall cedar-tree in the meadow, pours out the completed 
bliss of that day's fate in praise of her who is now for ever his, 
and alternate apostrophe to tree and stars as witnesses of his joy, 
and calm soliloquy over his own fitful past and his now serener 
future, and earnest prayer for all good to her who has so blessed 
and changed him. We know nothing finer in all that Tennyson 
has written than this nocturnal hymn of the accepted lover. If 
the last strain was a triumph of exultation and colour, this is a 
triumph of solemnity and sound. Let the following, the con- 
cluding passage of the strain, be read aloud :— 


‘Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play. 
But now by this my love has closed her sight, 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes, where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 
May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
My own heart’s heart and ownest own, farewell! 
It is but for a little space I go: 
And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 
Has our whole Earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours, that you look so bright ? 
I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 
Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw——but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well.’ 


Is not this a hymn? Is it not as if, by the marvellous power of 
NO. XLIV. II 
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the poet working consciously or unconsciously, the whole hollow 
vault of the night, from the pale outstretching floor of meadow 
on which the lover was lying during his soliloquy, up to the stars 
he was contemplating, were filled and made to peal and tremble 
in our hearing with the sound of a mystic bell? Observe how, 
as if to secure this effect, the very rhyme that would suggest the 
word bell is nine times repeated, and made to die out double at 
the close. Admire this skill of the artist, if you choose; but 
better, reader, dismiss at once the thought that it is by any mere 
trick of rhyme that such effects on your ear and soul are accom- 
plished, and accept instead the conclusion, that when a man can 
so affect you, it is because his nature itself is noble, and his 
thoughts beat habitually to a higher and more solemn music than 
most men know. 

The story has now reached its climax, and verges towards the 
catastrophe. The ‘ dark undercurrent woe’ of which, in his hour 
of fullest calm, the lover had been conscious, now reveals its 
force, and draws all swiftly along. Three strains, indeed, inter- 
vene before the stroke of evil descends. All three, however, 
refer to an incident which constitutes the preparation for it. In 
the first of these—the nineteenth of the poem—we are told gaily 
how Maud’s majestic brother is to give on the morrow a grand 
political dinner, at which all the Tory squirelings near are to be 


present ; and how, though he is not invited, he has contrived . 


still to turn the occasion to account, by making Maud promise 
that, when the dancing and festivities are over, she will steal out 
into her own little rose-garden, where he will be waiting to see 
her in the splendour of her dress and jewels. In the next—the 
twentieth—the lover, walking in his own garden-ground on the 
day of the promised pleasure, picks up from the rivulet which 
crosses it, flowing from the Hall, a rose which has come from 
Maud’s rose-garden, and which he reads as a message that she 
remembers her promise. Lastly, in the next—the twenty-first— 
we see tlie lover waiting towards dawn in the rose-garden, the 
sounds of the revel and music within having at length been 
exchanged for those of the departing wheels, though the late 
lights still linger. The moment has come for Queen Maud to 
come out in all her splendour; and the lover, who has been com- 
muning with the flowers all night, finds that they and he are now 
thinking in unison :— 
‘ There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 


She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
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The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘IT wait.’’ 


Passing from the beautiful lyric of the waiting lover among the 
flowers, of which this is one of the stanzas, to the strain which 
immediately succeeds it, one is aware, from the abruptly altered 
metre, that the catastrophe has come :— 


‘* The fault was mine—the fault was mine :’ 
Why am I sitting here so stunn’d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill ? 
It is this guilty hand! 


What has happened may be guessed. Maud had come out to 
her lover in the rose-garden, but they had hardly exchanged a 
word when her brother had run in rage to the gate, accompanied 
by the babe-faced lord. High words had followed, Maud weeping 
by, till at last, in his fit of uncontrollable passion, the brother 
had struck him over the face. O evil stroke! O, irredeemable 
woe! Within an hour they two were standing front to front near 
the dreadful red-ribbed hollow, from which, as they exchanged 
pistol-shots, a million horrible bellowing echoes thundered up to 
heaven. ‘The fault was mine,’ the wounded man had whispered 
as he lay on the turf; and now, with the passionate cry of Maud 
over her brother's body still ringing in his ears, the wretched 
outcast is wailing his deed, cursing himself, and cursing the 
‘devilish human fiction which had invented the bloody code of 
private revenge. Where he is one hardly knows ; but one fancies 
him in the first stage of his flight, sitting on a hill not far from 
the scene of his duel. Maud’s wraith seems to chase him. 

In the next strain the scene is changed. The outcast is safe 
on the shore of Brittany, lying on the beach, gazing now at a 
minute shell which has attracted his eye, and which he examines 
with a curiosity preternaturally intense ; now at the blue sea-line 
towards Britain, behind which he has left such woe. He wonders 
whether his victim is dead—whether he need have fled; but on 
the whole is borne down with utter misery. Maud’s ghost is ever 
before him, flitting as his eye flits; and for Maud herself, now 
lost to him for ever, he prays in sobs and tears. 

The succeeding strain—the twenty-fourth of the poem—is one 
from which all certainty of form, place, and fact, is singularly 
absent. It is a kind of vague reflection in miniature, as in a 
blurred convex mirror, of the whole preceding story, with casual 
gleams across the reflection of something that was not in the 
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original. One seems to see the speaker no longer on the quiet 
Breton strand, but in some great city abroad, haunted, amid its 
glare and noise, by the cold, remorseless phantom which ever 
pursues him. Now, in a broken gush of the heart, all the sweet 
past comes back, and he sighs— 


that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again !’ 


Again, at evening, he is led forth by the phantom through the 
streets, winding about, aimless and with reeling brain, through 
the shouts, the long lines of lights, and the roaring wheels of the 
city. Again he is tossing all night long, starting from dreams 
of the meadow, the old walls and turrets, and the never-returning 
delights of those happy home-scenes, to the horrors of reality 
and the wan, foreign city-morning. Again all day he is roaming 
aimless through the streets and markets, the abiding phantom with 
him. In no poem that we know is that physical impatience of 
rest in one place, that aimless, ceaseless, wasting desire of loco- 
motion which is one of the characteristics of intense mental 
agony, on this side of actual madness, but tending to it, so well 
conveyed. There is a kind of intimation, too, that the reason 
why the agony has reached this intensity is, that the outcast has 
heard in the meantime both of Maud’s death and of that of her 
brother. The intimation is so vague that it appears as if the 
poet had not cared to convey to the reader any certainty in this 
respect. Indeed,.it might remain doubtful to the end whether 
Maud's brother died or recovered, though the death of Maud 
herself must be taken as sure. 

In the next strain reason has given way, and the outcast is in 
a madhouse. The strain, accordingly, may be described as the 
lyric of the mad lover. The prevailing phantasy in the madman’s 
mind is that he is dead and buried, but that they have not buried 
him deep enough, and that he has no rest in the grave. Within 
this fancy as a ghastly circumference are jumbled together, as it 
were, by the wild and incoherent action of a madman’s imagina- 
tion, all the wrecks and relics of his past memory, as well as the 
sights and sounds that are passing around him among his fellow- 
maniacs. The red-ribbed hollow, his father's suicide, the old Hall, 
the garden, and the music of that festive night, Maud’s image, 
that of her lean, grey father, that of her brother lying with the 
wound in his side, the Quaker preaching peace, the duel, his own 
old thoughts about war and social wrong—all are commingled, 
with the gabble and noise of the other madmen, into one hideous, 
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inextricable phantasmagory. One notes throughout it the still 
remaining strength of the old vein of misanthropy and scorn ; 
and from the jumble of the maniac’s allusions one picks out the 
fixed ideas and collected observations of the sane man. 

This strain is the prelude to the concluding one. In it the 
maniac has at length recovered. He awakens from his long 
dream of horror and frenzy to find his native land engaged in 
the beginnings of a great war of liberty. It seems to him, in the 
languor of his first returning sanity, as if the beatified spirit of 
Maud had parted from the company of the blessed, and descended 
to him like silent lightning under the stars, to tell him of a 
coming hope for the world in these wars :— 


‘She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 
‘ And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee ;’ and pointed to Mars, 

As he glowed like a ruddy shield on the lion’s breast.’ 


He accepts the revelation made to him by the blessed spirit of 
her he loved on earth; and saying to himself that it is time that his 
morbid melancholy should cease, that ‘that old hysterical mock- 
disease should die,’ he joins in the throng of his countrymen 
arraying themselves for battle. And lo, in a little while, there he 
stands on a giant deck, mixing his breath with the shouts of a 
loyal people crying for war; and the great ship moves off from 
the shore, and it and he are lost in the distance. And now, as 
from the Black and the Baltic Seas there come ever and anon the 
news of victories, and of roarings of cannon, and of fortresses on 
fire, we may know that still on the deck of that great ship stands 
the form of this British Dante of our day, his eye all aglare 
against the Russ, his great chest bare, and his huge arm wielding 
the ramrod. What a metamorphosis, this hero of smoke and war, 
from him who lately in the foreign city was sighing— 


‘ Alas for her that met me, 
That heard me softly call, 
Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 
In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial hall.’ 


And yet in this metamorphosis, we are to understand, lies the 
moral of the poem; and this patriot-warrior, with his eye aglare 
against the Russ, is the true Tennyson-Dante to the modern 
Maud-Beatrice. 

From this prose-analysis of Maud, which we have purposely 
made rather detailed, in order to evolve (more distinctly than the 
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reader may perhaps have been able to do for himself, unless he has 
studied the poem as well as read and enjoyed it) the actual and 
sometimes occult connexion of its parts, it will be evident, we 
think, that the poet has not offered the work as an allegory, but 
as a direct little poetic creation, all the personages and incidents 
of which are to be taken literally as they stand. ‘That there is a 
meaning in the poem as a whole,—that this imaginary history of 
Maud and her lover is representative of some general thought of 
the poet, which he leaves to make its own impression,—is a matter 
of course. Every imaginative work is so representative, whether 
the writer intends it or not; but in this case the intention is almost 
avowed, and the interpretation is solicited. 

The poem, as a whole, seems to us an extremely beautiful one. 
We do not know that we should call it equal either to the Prin- 
cess or to In Memoriam. It is not so extensive or sustained 
an exercise of narrative phantasy as the one, bearing about the 
same relation to it in this respect that a short, but keen, senti- 
mental story bears to a developed novel; and it has not the dark 
depths, the great continuous sorrow, the solemn, speculative 
significance of the other. This, however, is only saying that the 
Princess was the Princess, that In Memoriam was In Me- 
moriam, and that Maud is Maud. The same poet who once 
gave us that exquisite fancy of the Princess Ida and her College 
of Women, and who again gave us, in those wonderful elegies on 
his dead friend, a book the precise like of which the world never 
had before and never will have again, and which even the high 
and extreme spirits of our age are disposed to keep by them as a 
solemn metaphysical manual—this same poet has now put forth 
another composition, which he naturally offers as different from 
either of the former. The composition may not be precisely what 
the public anticipated from him; and they may be disappointed 
in finding it both slighter in bulk and inferior, as regards the 
general interest of the subject and the elements involved, to its 
two predecessors. When these feelings have passed away, how- 
ever, and when the poem is accepted, as the poet probably intends 
it to be, simply as one in the series of his productions, to be read 
and enjoyed for what it is, rather than contrasted with what it is 
not, we believe that then it will be universally acknowledged by the 
judicious to be a most beautiful poem, and worthy of Tennyson. 
For our part, not accepting it as an equivalent for ,that great 
master-work, whether the epic of Arthur, or any other, which 
the world expects from him, and ranking it, in respect of its size 
and its subject, as a minor work of the author in comparison with 
two of those he has already published, we yet consider it a gem 
of art, and perfect in its kind. 
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What the kind of the poem is, however, it might be difficult to 
define. Critics recognise three essential kinds of poetry—the 
epic or narrative, the dramatic, and the lyrical; and under one or 
other of these kinds, or under some combination of them, it is 
considered that all poetical compositions, as such, may be classed. 
Accepting this as a useful statement, one finds, by a reference to 
Tennyson's former writings, that he has given evidence of power 
both in narrative and in lyrical poetry, but that, in the main, the 
bent of his genius seems to be to the lyrical. The most admired 
of his earlier poems are lyrical, and written in the various measures 
which only the lyrist is allowed to use or to invent; and even 
where he has had a narrative to evolve he has often, as in 
Locksley Hall, followed the law of his genius by inweaving the 
narrative in a lyric. Dora may indeed be cited as an exquisite 
specimen of pure poetic narration. The Princess, also, is a 
sustained effort of pure narrative poesy, written in that well- 
known heroic, or five-accent verse which, either in its blank or in 
its rhymed form, English custom has consecrated for the purposes 
of narrative poetry, with little option of any other, unless it be 
occasionally the Spenserian stanza, or the short four-accent verse 
of Scott; and the poet’s success in this fine composition amply 
proves his perfect mastery of pure narration and of blank 
narrative verse whenever he chooses, and to any extent that he 
may choose. Even in this poem, however, it is significant that 
the poet has interspersed songs, so as to break the continuity 
of the narrative form, and impart to the poem a dash of the 
lyrical. In In Memoriam we have a still more remarkable 
illustration of the same fact—the tendency of Tennyson's genius 
to the lyrical form of expression as that best suited to it. For 
the peculiarity of this work is, that here, in a series of elegies 
which are essentially lyrical, the poet not only involves snatches 
of description and narration, so as to make the work in part auto- 
biographical, but also makes the song bear along with it, in un- 
altered lyrical cadence, whole masses of rare and deep intellectual 
speculation. Something of this power of conveying doctrine or 
speculation as well as fact and incident, and so of being didactic 
as well as descriptive or narrative, under the forms of verse 
essentially lyrical, might have been observed previously in 
Locksley Hall, and other poems. 

Applyigg all this to Maud, one appreciates better a certain 
title which it possesses, even at first sight, to the favourable 
regards of critics. It is an interesting experiment in a new, 
or all but new, species of poetical composition—being, in fact, a 
poem, the substance of which is connectedly narrative, the im- 
mediate purpose expressly didactic, and yet the form entirely 
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lyrical. This originality in the construction of the poem was 
doubtless contemplated by the poet as constituting one of its 
distinctive features in comparison with most of his previous com- 
positions. He seems to have resolved in this instance to make 
the attempt, suggested by the partial example of some of his 
former poems, to write a work in which a continuous story, 
implying a certain moral lesson, should be evolved, not in the 
usual narrative manner, but in a series of songs or lyrical 
effusions. This he has accomplished by the simple and yet 
happy device of concentrating the attention on the principal 
personage of the supposed history, and representing the facts of 
the history itself through the medium of twenty-six lyrical 
soliloquies, each imagined as being uttered at a critical moment 
in the progress of the history. It would be well if those critics 
who have been accusing the poet of diseased ‘subjectivity’ and 
what not, were to attend to this peculiarity of the present poem. 
All songs or lyrical pieces are, in their very nature, ‘ subjective,’ 
being expressions either of the poet's personal feelings or of 
feelings imagined by him as belonging to such and such circum- 
stances; and the positive peculiarity of Maud is, that the poet 
has there contrived to weave together a poem which, though 
‘subjective’ in its parts, is as ‘ objective’ as auy one could desire 
in its total impression. For our part we regard the poem, on this 
very account, as something of a novelty in English poetry, and 
as a new proof of Tennyson's exquisite skill as an artist. 

Not only, however, is the form of the poem original or unusual; 
but the execution is singularly perfect. The story is a simple 
and natural one—poetical, and yet not inconsistent with contem- 
porary English manners; and it is distinctly conceived and de- 
veloped. Of course there is none of that interest which arises 
from elaborate, involved, and exciting plot—a species of interest 
which, though it has been attained by Scott and other narrative 
poets, is really proper to the novel, and is not, in general, so much 
as looked for in poems. It is enough if, in most metrical com- 
positions, even of a narrative character, there is a clear story of 
a few connected incidents of a natural and impressive kind; and 
the art of the poet is shown rather in sweetly prolonging these 
incidents, and surrounding each with all the subsidiary beauties 
of invented circumstance and imagery, and making such a picture 
of each that the memory delights in recalling it againgand again 
for leisurely contemplation, and imparting to the whole so definite 
and significant a meaning that it is felt to be a new literary 
creation. Our prose-analysis of Maud will have shown that in 
these respects it is as perfect as possible. How beautifully each 
incident is made to stand out before the fancy, and with what 
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skill is each made complete in itself, and yet inwoven into the 
story! What exquisite passages of scene and object painting 
there are in the poem! Who will ever forget, for example, that 
ghastly ‘red-ribb’d hollow’ which figures so much in the scenery 
of the poem, or will ever see a solitary pit or quarry in a se- 
questered country neighbourhood without thinking of it? Or, 
to take an instance of a very different kind, what fair conchologist 
is there who would not willingly subscribe for a piece of plate to 
be presented to the poet for that memorable description of a marine 
shell which occurs in the twenty-third strain of the poem; and 
what malacologist so prosaic as not to feel the worth, were it but 
for popular quotation, of those lines in the same passage in which 
the poet, while gazing on the shell, remembers so kindly the living 
little molluse which had tenanted it:— 


‘ The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water-world ?’ 


Or, to pass from this instance of the minute and the coloured to 
one of the vast and sonorous, take the following description of 
the sea heard in the open air near the shore at night :— 


: ‘I could bear it no more, 
But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung ship-wrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave, 
Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave.’ 


Again, if distinct imagination of costume, physiognomy, and 
character, as well as of inanimate objects and scenery, is sought for 
in a narrative poem, have we not such in Maud? The persons 
of the poem are few, but they are all perfectly distinct to the 
fancy. Maud herself, indeed, though now and then there are 
sweet and even rosy glimpses of her actual maidenly beauty, is 
suffered on the whole, to remain ‘ luminous, gemlike, ghostlike,’ 
as befits the image of one who has been on earth only to pass, 
like Beatrice, to a higher and invisible function in heaven. 
Maud's lover, the hero, also is more strongly defined in his moral 
than in his physical lineaments, as becomes a personage typical 
rather than individual; and yet one figures him without diffi- 
culty. To our imagination he is dark-visaged, almost swarthy, 
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proud, luxuriously moody, and altogether such that, in spite 
of a certain traditional sympathy with him felt in a neigh- 
bourhood where his history was known, he had, until his 
meeting with Maud, few who cared for him personally, or who 
did not even rather dislike him as an ungenial, unintelligible 
fellow, who spent his days in sauntering about sulkily and speaking 
to nobody. Herein he differs greatly from Hamlet, with whom, 
we believe, the critics have compared him. Hamlet was popular at 
Elsinore, the ‘observed of all observers, ‘the expectancy and 
rose of the fair state, whom all Denmark would have been glad 
to see on his father’s throne instead of his uncle ; and his melan- 
choly was that of a mind morbidly intellectual and speculative, 
rather than unsocial. In the melancholy of Maud’s lover there 
is more of hate, and of hate in fixed forms; and the effect on his 
whole demeanour is such, that the villagers, as they see him pass, 
look rather sneeringly after him, and, though remembering his 
father’s days, feel no wish to see the present proprietors of the estate 
turned out in his favour. One understands even how Maud’s 
brother, not being the kind of man to penetrate beneath the surface 
and discern a noble soul under a sulky and rather slovenly exterior, 
conceived a dislike for our hero at first sight, and stood aside 
superciliously as he saw him approach by the field path. For 
in the description of Maud’s brother, is there not an element of 
unnecessary rancour, which almost excuses the conduct of that 
gentleman towards his describer ? 


‘ That dandy-despot, he, 
That jewell’d mass of millinery, 
That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence.’ 


From the speaker, we say, this is rather rancorous, showing that 
the Bull’s superciliousness was but the instinctive return for an 
unfriendly feeling already existing on the other side. From the 
me however, it is capital, and the portrait is doubtless already 

oing service as a satirical likeness of many a man about the 
aristocratic clubs. Then again how distinctly does one see the 
‘lean and grey old wolf, the father of Maud and her brother, and 
the ‘ babe-faced lord, Maud’s suitor, with his ‘ rabbit mouth’ ever 
agape, the grandson pf the great coal owner. The coal owner 
himself is likely to be remembered : ; 


‘Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison’d gloom 
Wrought, till he crept from a gutted mine, 
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Master of half a servile shire, 
And left his coal all turn’d to gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line.’ 


It is another merit in a poem when, in addition to such descriptive 
passages and sketches of physiognomy and character, it contains 
owerful reflective passages, weighty thoughts expressed musically 
in metre, so as to dwell easily in the memory. In this kind of 
merit, Maud, though not possessing it in so high a degree as some 
of Tennyson's previous poems, is by no means deficient. Here is 
a golden passage, the second stanza in particular, expressing an 
idea, derived from geology, which must often have presented 
itself to contemplative minds, but which we have never seen 
rendered by a poet before with so much force and precision. 


‘ We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower ; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 

Ah, yet we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame; 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


‘A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of earth, 
For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man: 
He now is first, but is he the last? is he not too base ? 


‘The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 
An eye well-practised in Nature, a spirit bounded and poor; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and vice. 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 
For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day, like the sultan of old, in a garden of spice.’ 


Of the highly-finished style and composition of the poem, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Like all Tennyson’s writings—which, in 
this respect at least, contrast so favourably with those of some 
of the poets of the last generation, such as Byron and Scott— 
the ‘language is careful, compact, nervous, and free from those 
weak expletives, slovenly phrases, and confusions of metaphor 
which poets often permit themselves as passable in verse, though 
in prose they would be intolerable. Some of the passages are 
perfect studies of pure, monosyllabic, Saxon English. 

One peculiarity, noticeable in all Tennyson's verse, may here be 
particularly alluded to as noticeable also in the present poem—to 
wit, that the order of words is invariably the same as it would be, 
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or at least as it might with propriety be, if the writing were prose. 
Let the reader make the experiment for himself. Let him repeat 
a or let him write out any of the passages we have quoted 
from Maud or indeed any passage from any poem of Tennyson's, 
and he will find that, however poetical the thought may be, the 
words in which it is couched follow each other in the exact gram- 
matical order in which they would occur in equivalent prose. 
This is no slight peculiarity in Tennyson. In spite of all that 
Wordsworth taught and practised to the contrary, our poets do 
not seem yet to have thoroughly freed themselves from the idea 
that it is lawful at a pinch to make verse by distorting the natural 
prose order of their words ; and it will require much severe critical 
chastisement of daily offences in this respect to impress upon 
them that, however much the public may like verse, it would be 
better for it to have no fresh supplies of the article at all, than to 
have it manufactured on any such sluttish principle. True verse is 
not prose; but it differs from prose in being something more than 
prose, and not in being dislocated prose. In true verse the poet 
shows his art precisely in this, that, without deviating at all from 
the established conditions of good prose construction, but only 
by submitting his genius at the same time to certain other conditions 
purely additional to these, he attains to those more subtle effects 
which distinguish verse from prose-writing. 

In addition, however, to this general merit possessed by Maud 
in common with the rest of Tennyson’s poems, the poem possesses 
special attractions for those who are curious in versification, or 
peculiarly susceptible of pleasure from it. The poet appears to 

_have resolved in this poem to show the full range of his powers as 
an artist in verse. His purpose seems to have been to show how 
wild, and wayward, and varied he could be in his choice of mea- 
sures, and yet how perfectly beautiful and finished he could make 
the whole. The lyrical character of the poem of course exempted 
him from the necessity of adhering to one measure throughout, 
and permitted him, consistently with ordinary lyrical practice, a 
certain range of selection. But he has far transcended this range. 
Hardly any two of the twenty-six strains composing the poem, 
are metrically alike—the metre in each strain being light, sweet, 
and fantastic, or great, grave, and masculine, according to the 
mood represented; nay, sometimes the metre varying much within 
the limits of the same strain. Even where the single line is 
metrically the same, the combinations of the lines by rhyme, 
stanza, &c., are varied. Moreover, as if expressly to mark the 
poet's intention to shake himself free in this poem from all 
shackles of customary prosody, he has done two things far more 

significant in their nature than merely passing at will from 
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measure to measure, and from one rhythmical combination to 
another: he has shown a preference throughout the whole poem 
for verse constructed on what prosodians call the unsymmetrical 
principle, that is, for verse in which the syllables are not multiples 
of the accents; and he has also written a considerable part of it 
in a totally new species of such verse invented by himself for the 
occasion. The first by itself might not be so strange, for ever 
since the time of Coleridge’s Christabel, the consistency of un- 
symmetrical verse with the genius of the English language, and 
its special fitness for the purposes of lyrical narration, have 
been known, and in Tennyson’s earlier poems not unfrequent use 
is made of verse of this kind. Still, the extent to which in Maud 
the principle of versification by accent alone has been adopted, in 
preference to the old-fashioned one of versification by reference to 
the number of syllables, proves that the poet had an experimental 
intention in writing it,—meanit it, in fact, to be a new appeal to 
the English ear. Were there any doubt on the subject, it is 
removed by the circumstance of the totally new metre introduced 
into the poem at the very beginning, and extending through one- 
fourth of its entire bulk, as if on purpose to test in the most 
decisive manner the susceptibility of the English ear to new 
metrical pleasures, if it could get them. Tennyson has already 
distinguished himself, as every true lyrist ought, by new instinctive 
metrical combinations to suit his thoughts ; but certainly he has 
never innovated so much as in this case. Let us quote a line or 
two of the new measure, that we may examine it the better: 
‘The man of science himsélf, is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An éye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and péor ; 

The passionate héart of the pdéet is whirl’d into félly and vice. 

I would not marvel at either, but kéep a témperate brain ; 

For n6t to desire or admire, if a man could léarn it, were mére 

Than to walk all day like the siltan of dld in a garden of spice.’ 

The first of these lines contains fifteen syllables, the second 
also fifteen, the third seventeen, the fourth again fifteen, the 
fifth sixteen, and the sixth again seventeen. Or take the opening 
lines of the whole poem :— 
‘I hate the dréadful hdllow behind the little wéod, 

Its lips in the fiéld abéve are dabbled with bldod-red héath, 

The réd-ribb’d lédges drip with a silent hérror of bldod, 

And Echo thére, whatéver is ask’d her, answers ‘ Déath.’’ . 

Here, though the verse is the same, the first line has but thir- 

teen syllables ; the second has fourteen; the third has fourteen ; 
and the fourth has again only thirteen. ‘The number of syllables, 
then, varies in the verse, without affecting its essential character, 
which is determined by the uniform number of the accents. Every 
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line, it will be observed, has six accents. The verse is, therefore, 
unsymmetrical six-accent verse—in other words, it differs from 
the ordinary English heroic, first, in having an accent more, and, 
secondly, in not having any uniform proportion between its syl- 
lables and its accents. Both these differences, however, bring it 
near the classical hexameter, and suggest a close comparison of 
it with that measure. On such a closer examination, it will be 
found that the verse (the rhyme excepted) is very like that pro- 
duced by English scholars, and by Longfellow and some other 
poets, in imitation of classic hexameters. For example, let us only F 
slightly disturb the arrangement of the passage just quoted :-— 
‘The 

Man of | science him | self is | fonder of | glory and | vain, An 

Eye well- | practised in | nature, a | spirit | bounded and | poor; The 
Passionate | heart of the | poet is | whirl’d into | folly and | vice. I 
Would not | marvel at | either, but | keep a | temperate | brain; For | 
Not to de | sire or ad | mire, if a | man could | learn it, were | more 

than 

(To) Walk all | daylike the | sultan of | old in a | garden of | spice.*’ 

Here, by simply transferring the syllable beginning each line to 
the close of the preceding line, we torture the measure into what 
is usually offered us as English hexameter—the only exception 
being in the adjustment of the fifth and sixth lines, where there 
is a supernumerary syllable in the word ‘to.’ And so throughout 
the whole portion of the poem written in the same measure, there 
is not, we believe, a single line which, with the addition of a single 
syllable at the close (in most cases to be supplied from the next 
line), or by some change equally trivial, might not be made to 
read as an English hexameter. Thus :— 

Hate the | dreadful | hollow be | hind the | little | wood. Its 

Lips in the | fielda | hove are | dabbled with | blood-red | heath ; The 
Red-ribb’d | ledges | drip with a | silent | horror of | blood, And 
Echo | there, what | ever is | ask’d her, | answers | ‘ Death.’ *’ 

Here three of the lines—the first, second, and fourth—would, 
in the language of classical prosody, be spondaic lines, i.e., lines 
having a spondee (in so-called English hexameter-writing, the 
trochee must pass for the spondee), instead of a dactyl for the 
penultimate foot. In short, by little more than a trick of the 
voice in reading, with the liberty now and then of introducing a 
supernumerary syllable at the end, or rejecting one at the beginning 
of a line, all the parts of the poem written in the measure under 
notice might be made to pass for so-called English hexameters. 
There, however, lies the important particular. It is only by a 
trick in reading, and by a trick that would be horrible to the poet 
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nd murderous to the whole spirit and music of his verse, 
hat this feat could be accomplished. In other words, although 
he verse is six-accent verse, and transmutable by physical force 
nto that species of six-accent verse which is usually offered as 
n imitation of the classic hexameter, the poet, by the very fact 
hat he has so arranged it as to make this transmutation possible 
only by physical force, and a violation of his pauses and rhythm, 
ntimates that he does not offer the verse as so-called English 
hexameter at all, but as something totally different. And it is 
something totally different, even when the apparent difference is 
feast. Thus :— 
* Maud with her | venturous | climbings and | tumbles and | childish 
es | capes 


Maud the de | light of the | village, the | ringing | joy of the | 
Hall; 


- Maud — her ‘, sweet purse- | mouth, when my | father | dangled 
the | grapes 
Be the be i loved of my | mother, the | moon-faced | darling 
of | all.’ 


Here all that is wanted in order to turn each of these lines into 
what would be considered a perfect English hexameter, is a single 
ditional syllable at the close; so that if we chose we might 
all the lines, as they stand, imperfect hexameters, or hexameters 
atalectic. Yet this very fact of the syllable wanting at the 
lose, makes the entire character of the line different from that 
f a complete hexameter. Tennyson, therefore, in introducing 
is measure so largely into his Maud, and in doing so, as we 
onceive, with such effect and beauty, has accomplished two dis- 
inct things; he has achieved a metrical triumph by at once 
leasing the English ear with a measure previously new to it; 
d he has at the same time, in the seemingly slight and yet 
eally important difference of this measure from the so-called hex- 
eter, revealed the true cause of the incompatibility of this latter 
easure (if it is incompatible) with the genius of English verse. 
hat cause, we think, is the tendency of the English ear, except 
y way of occasional variety, to pause metrically only on a fully 
ccented syllable. 
All this is very mechanical; but the critic is often bound to 
e mechanical where the poet acted from the sheer instinct of life 
d power; and besides, it is well, seeing that the poem has been 
epreciated in some quarters, to point out all its titles to con- 
ideration. Of these its metrical originality is not the least. 
After all, however, the question recurs, Is this poem, with all 
ts merits, metrical and other, a worthy emanation from the 
ius of our Laureate at a time like the present? Every poem 
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or work of imagination, we have already said, is necessarily an 
allegory of the whole mental state of the poet at the time at which 
it is written: is, then, the state of mind which this poem allego- 
rizes, the single general thought which pervades it, such as was 
to be expected considering who the author is, and at what time 
the poem has appeared? All Britain being on the alert and agi- 
tated from end to end on account of a war the greatest per- 
haps, as it may turn out, that the world has for ages seen, and 
this elected singer and spokesman of Britain walking meanwhile 
over the green fields and by the cliffs of one of England's pet 
islands on her southern shore, set there and chained there, as it 
were, that he might ruminate in his great mind, vicariously for 
the nation at large, all that was passing around, and that at last, 
amid the sound of the sea-roar, he might roll the rude noise into 
music, and give forth the fitting song—such being the theme and 
such the singer, is this sentimental tale of a maiden and a mano- 
rial hall and a moody lover, this phantasy of poesy and metre, 
this specimen of the exquisite in colour and sound, the proper and 
sufficient issue ? 

Questions of this kind are, in their nature, somewhat unfair, 
suggesting as they do the trial of works by a standard not gene- 
rally applied—namely, that of comparison between what has been 
produced, and what might possibly have been produced in its 
stead. In this case, however, an answer may be given without 
much difficulty. It is quite conceivable that a poet like Tenny- 
son should have given us a poem that would have been strictly a 
poem for the times, and yet totally unlike the present one—more 
massive, more deep, more rugged ; with characters more vast and 
Titanic, incidents more mighty and involved, a physical theatre 
more extensive, and an undercurrent of meaning more elaborate, 
strong, and philosophic. When Tennyson chooses to throw all 
his thoughts about his own time, to shape all his meditations 
about man and life as they now are, into one master work, it will 
probably be nearer to this ideal. In such a work, were it to be 
published now, there need not, in order to its being a work for the 
times, be even one word of allusion to Russia or the war. After 
all, there are deeper things about the age which a poet, studying 
its spirit, might seek to speak about, than this war with Russia ; 
and looked at by a poet from a sufficiently high point of view, the 
war with Russia, even as a phenomenon of the present, might seem 
by no means the thing to require notice. “The French are 
drawing near Paris,” said an excited visitor at Goethe’s house in 
Weimar, one morning in 1796, repeating the day’s news, of 
which all were then brimfull, in order that Goethe might 
speak his mind upon it. ‘Hm!’ was Goethe's expressive com- 
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mentary on the fact thus submitted to him; and he went on to 
discourse on art and books, and to read, for the pleasure of the 
company, his last love poem. And really, ‘Hm’ is often about 
as ample and as intelligent an expression of opinion as a. man 
can safely venture upon in connexion with many an event which 
is the week's talk of the newspapers ; and there is no such incon- 
gruity, after all, as some pretend to see and be shocked at, in the 
publication of love- -poems, and discourses on art, and works on 
osteology, in the midst of social convulsion and the din of na- 
tional warfare. What seems cold-heartedness in such matters 
may be but superior wisdom. Now, for example, that that march 
of the French to Paris which was the great news in Weimar 
that morning, sixty years ago, is past, and done, and over, and 
every drummer in it dead, and the whole thing so thoroughly 
vanished that, for aught we know, it may never have taken place, 
what possible speech that Goethe could have made on the sub- 
ject could have been truer to the spirit of the fact, than that semi- 
articulate ‘Hm’ with which he dismissed it? or how could he 
have tinged his day's work and conversation more largely with 
that fact, and yet have remained sober and proportionate? So,. 
also, if Tennyson had chosen to put forth a poem in which there 
had been no allusion whatever to the Russian war, that poem 
might, in a certain sense, even had it been a mere phantasy: 
about a lover and a maiden, have been a poem in the true spiritual: 
key of the moment; and the public might in justice have had! 
no right to complain. And yet, popular instinct is* all the- 
other way. Say what we will, the public does find something in:- 
tolerable in the spectacle of a man strumming his guitar, while 
all around him are blowing the bugle and beating the drum: 
Even in Goethe, his greatest contemporaries being judges, it was 
difficult to bear with such poetic imperturbability. ‘In such 
stormy times,’ wrote Jean Paul to a friend, about the very 
year above mentioned, in allusion to the nature of Goethe's 
literary employments, ‘we need a Tyrteus rather than a Pro- 
pertius ;’ and Goethe, when he heard of the remark, is said to 
have been nettled at ‘this manifestation of arrogance in Herr 
Richter.’ Much more, and perhaps more justly at the present 
time, and at the commencement of a war so grand in itself and 
so ominous for Britain, would there be an outcry against the 
British Laureate were he to offer us, as the fruits of his leisure, 
nothing but elegies and epithalamiums. High indeed must be 
that point of view from which such a phenomenon as the Russian 
war could seem a small part of the essence of the present to a 
British poet. 

All this has been perceived, or at least felt, by Tennyson ;: 
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and in our opinion he has worthily performed his duty at the 
moment. On the one hand, he has not attempted any poem to 
the times, in the sense of that great master-work, in which, as 4 
poet, he might try to represent the age in its essence and spirit, 
and from which it is quite possible that all express allusion to 
the Russian war and other such phenomena should be absent. 
On the other hand, he has not been content with merely pleasing 
himself with common and usual strains of love and fancy, indiffe- 
rent to the spirit of what is passing around him. Even if he had 
done so, we may know from his past writings that his strains 
would have been of a higher and more solemn nature than those 
of any mere amorous Propertius. But even the consciousness of 
this has not prevented him from yielding himself up to the enthu- 
siasm of the hour, and becoming for the time such a poet as his 
countrymen would have him to be. He has managed the matter 
well. He has really produced a poem for the times, and powerfully 
suited to the times; but he has done this by restricting himself, 
by not aiming at the highest ideal of such a poem, in which, as 
we have said, only the deepest and most general facts of the age 
would have to be rendered, but composing a minor and more 
obvious kind of poem, in which the one apparent theme of the 
day is poetically treated. There was some difficulty in this task, 
as may be seen from the poor results of all those efforts which 
our poets have been making to get up a ‘ minstrelsy of the war.’ 
The public enthusiasm for the war is unquestionable, and our 
poets have been puffing and blowing, with laudable zeal, and 
striding up and down in their rooms, and beating their brains 
for rhymes ; and yet somehow or other, with one or two excep- 
tions, all the poetry we have yet got out of this subject of 
the Muscovite is terribly wooden. Some subtle law is in- 
volved in this—a law illustrated often before, as in the case 
of the death of the Duke of Wellington. The Muse is coy of 
contemporary themes, however impressive; and it requires rare 
genius in a poet to overcome this coyness. Tennyson has been 
able todo so. As before, in his Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, he succeeded where inferior men failed—producing 
a poem which, though not rich or splendid, had a kind of severe 
iron-grey beauty about it that one could regard as distinctive—so 
now, on this theme of the Russian war, his success is as unde- 
niable, and far more remarkable. The poem is a genuine war- 
poem ; a genuine offering of the Laureate to the cause of British 
patriotism at the present hour: and yet it is truly and purely a 
work of creative art. The manner in which this has been accom- 
plished is worthy of notice. Instead of coming forward, directly 
and ostensibly, in the character of Tyrteus, singing war-songs 
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about the British Lion, and cheering our soldiers and sailors 
on by sonorous rhymes about ‘war’ and ‘Czar,’ he has been 
our Tyrteus in a far more subtle and characteristic fashion. He 
has seized, as it were, on the philosophic essence of the theme; 
he has caught, as it were, the innermost doctrine of the war, as 
it presents itself to the highest minds of the country; and this 
doctrine be has rendered poetically into a beautiful tissue of ideal 
scenes, personages, incidents, and actions, all created more or 
less in its service, and which, first passing before the imagination 
as a phantasmagory, pleasing in itself, yet leave behind them as 
they vanish a certain fixed impression or sense of the doctrine 
intended. Thus, it is primarily the most thoughtful minds of 
the country that the poem is meant to impress; and it is only 
as acting through these upon the general tone of the public senti- 
ment, or perhaps, also, as containing occasional bursts of war- 
music, intelligible at once to all, that the poem can be called a 
poem of the war. It is even possible, we think, that much of 
the story of the poem was conceived, and that some of its finest 
passages were written, before the war was heard of; and that the 
idea of surrounding the little luminous phantasy thus shaping 
itself with a dark war-cloud, was an afterthought. This would 
only make the art of the poem more natural and simple. 

The poem, we said, is a true British lyric for the times, inas- 
much as it propounds the poet’s philosuphy of the war, for the 
consideration of the highest minds of the country. What, then, 
is that philosophy? What is the doctrine of the poem respecting 
the war and the present crisis of Great Britain? It is plainly 
enough announced in the very first strain of the poem, during 


that opening soliloquy in which the hero, before he sees Maud, 
reveals his character :— 


‘Why do we prate of the blessings of Peace? We have made them 
a curse, 


Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ? 


* But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his 
word ? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


“Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age—why not? I have neither hope nor trust ; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
‘Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? we are ashes and dust. 
KK2 
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‘ Peace, sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 
When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like 


swine, 
. When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie ; 
Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine ; 


‘ And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife; 
While chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life ; 


‘ And Sleep must lie down armed, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights ; 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


‘When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones,— 
Is it peace or war ?—better war! loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones : 


‘ For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the 
foam, 


That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 
and till, 


And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, 
home.’ 


There is no mistaking the doctrine here. It is an emphatic 
offer of the lie-direct to the doctrine hitherto universally enter- 
tained, and now hawked about by a certain school of politicians, 
under the garb of such specious phrases as ‘the blessings of 
peace. The poet, for his part, declares this phrase to be a 
wretched and unmitigated fallacy, and maintains that the very 
opposite phrase, ‘the curses of peace, would be, to all intents 
and purposes, more accurate and descriptive of the facts. It is 
only men’s blindness, he suggests, their slavish habit of repeating 
words without ever thinking of the realities, that has prevented 
them long ere this from hooting down the phrase, ‘ the blessings 
of peace, as sheer, sanctimonious falsehood. ‘ Listen,’ he says, 
‘while I repeat some items from the catalogue of these so-called 
blessings.’ And then follows his enumeration of some of the 
more glaring forms of contemporary social fraud and wrong. 
The effect is certainly striking. One feels, at least, that if a state 
of peace has its blessings, it has also its drawbacks, and conse- 
quently, that the usual complacency with which we regard our 
highly ‘enlightened’ and ‘ peaceful’ age may very well be some- 
what abated. All that we can offer by way of reply is, that pos- 
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sibly those social wrongs and anomalies which exist even during 
peace, might exist to as great an extent, or to a greater, during 
war, so that peace is a more blessed state than war by at least all 
the difference between tranquillity and its opposite. But the 
poet anticipates this reasoning. If it were a real state of peace 
that the world has been in, he seems to say, then he might ac- 
quiesce. But it is not so. What conventionally has been called 
peace has been really a state of war, and of war of the worst kind 
—a vile, underhand, civil war, in which quite as much animosity 
has existed, and quite as much suffering and death has been in- 
flicted, as in so-called war itself, only in a more venomous and in- 
finitesimal manner. And then, as regards the chance that, if 
open war were to break out, all these social evils would still con- 
tinue to exist, with the superaddition of others proper to war it- 
self, he hints that this would not be the case. Just as a cheating 
shopkeeper, rushing to the defence of himself and his property 
against a foreign invasion, would, in that very act, rise, for the 


_ moment into a higher state of moral being, and have his mean- 


ness melted out of him for the moment by the fervour of a stronger 
feeling, so, he hints, in the hot emotion of war, would the nation 
at large beat with a nobler pulse, and be educated out of some of 
its lower villanies. 

The same train of thought recurs throughout the poem, with 
occasional variation. Thus, in the passage in which the hero, 
taking himself to task for his own jealousy and rancour, is led to 
generalize the application :— 


‘ Last week came one to the county town, 
To preach our poor little army down, 
And play the game of the despot kings, 
Tho’ the state has done it, and thrice as well: 
This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuft with cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war! Can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down! Cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Down too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind. 


Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land,— 
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Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule, and dare not lie.’ 


The Laureate cannot mean this denunciation to fall upon Mr. 
Bright personally, whom no honourable antagonist will call a 
*huckster,’ or depreciate as a man acting from unworthy motives. 
The passage is doubtless meant as a denunciation of that mode 
of thinking of which Mr. Bright is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative in this country—that shallow peace-philosophy which 
regards war as a mere voluntary and causeless sport, in which 
& nation may indulge or not, as it chooses, forgetting that the 
seeds and roots of war exist in human nature and in human society, 
and that to talk of the abolition of war while these remain is to 
avoid the whole difficulty. 

That the passages above quoted, though they are put into the 
mouth of a man who is represented as morbid and unfair in his 
views of things, yet really express the poet’s own philosophy, is 
evident from the manner in which the poem is concluded. The . 
following passage, in which the hero, recovering from his mad- 
ness, is represented as exulting in the approach of war, and as 
plunging into it with the full assurance that in the course of ac- 
‘tivity thus opened up to him he is to find rest for his sorrows 
and the restoration of healthy manhood, forms also, so to speak, 
the Laureate’s -peroration at the close of his address to the British 
people on their present prospects and duties. The hero,.awaking 
‘dgrom his insanity, seems to see a vision of his beatified Maud 
beckoning from heaven, and pointing to the then rising storm of 
war as the probation through which he is to pass on his way to 
moral and intellectual peace :— 


‘ And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight, 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain’s one sole god be the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore ; 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat, 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


‘ And as months ran on, and rumour of battle grew, 
‘It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I, 
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(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true,) 
‘It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 
‘That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 
And I stood on a giant deck, and mixed my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle ery, 
Till 1 saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of Death. 

‘ Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her Just of gold, 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 
And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just doom shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 
And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 
For the long, long canker of peace is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.’ 


Two things are to be gathered from this peroration of the 
Laureate to his new poem: first, that he heartily approves of the 
war in which we are nowengaged, and gives his vote for its prosecu- 
tion; and, secondly, that he intends his poem to be a consolation 
and encouragement to all who, like him, think the war right and 
necessary, by suggesting to them that, just as the imaginary hero 
of the poem is represented by him as finding moral health and 
spiritual restoration, and a release from jealousies, fears, and 
maudlin meanness, in the prospect of action in this very struggle 
against despotism and barbarism, so a similar hope of ample 
compensation in moral and intellectual aggrandizement for what- 
ever of physical loss and pain may have to be borne, is to be en- 
tertained for Britain and Europe at large from the same inevitable 
strife. Such, then, being the purport of the poem, considered as 
a poem for the times by the British Laureate, what are we to say 
by way of final judgment on these two interpretations of its 
meaning? As regards the first—the fact that the poem indi- 
cates the Laureate’s full adhesion to the war policy of Britain— 
what can be said but that, at a time when our Gladstones 
and Lord John Russells and Sir James Grahams are shilly- 
shallying and sheering off, this hearty adhesion of a man as 
massive intellectually as any of them, and altogether of a higher 
order of spirit than that to which they belong, must be most 
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effective and welcome? The adhesion being only announced ~ 
a fact, and not explained by argument, this is all that can be said 
on that point. As regards the other point—the philosophical 
exposition submitted by the poet of the social and moral uses 
of war—we will only say that, though we consider the case in be- 
half of war as against peace somewhat exaggerated, and the pic- 
ture of the horrors of peace over-coloured, yet, on the whole, it is well 
that the Laureate, in the midst of so much inferior declamation 
on the other side, has reiterated so boldly a faith which is substan- 
tially that of all great thinkers and great poets. The greatest 
minds of the past—even religious minds such as that of Words- 
-worth—have recognised, through all those horrors of war upon 
which weaker men dilate as if they formed the whole pheno- 
menon, a certain sacred and even divine function in it; and, if a — 
war is just and necessary, it is surely but piety to believe that 
good will come out of it. Till the year 1849, the modern Ro- 
mans were reputed to be about the most hopelessly sunken popu- 
lation of any in Italy or the world—a people cowardly, slavish, 
slinking, slothful, and licentious, from whom no noble or manly 
action was to be expected. True or not, such was the belief. 
Well, in that year Mazzini taught that very people to defend 
their city for six weeks against the French; and the result, it is 
‘said, has been that there is not now a Roman who does not feel 
himself to be a being of higher capabilities than he ever possessed 
before, fit to face any danger like a hero, and to fight two French- 
men. Facts like this seem to corroborate the Laureate’s war- 
philosophy. 
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Art. VIII.—(1.) Histoire des Traités. Par Kocn. Ed. 2nd. Paris: 
Gaume Fréres. 1854. 

(2.) Lettre a sa Majesté Impériale Napoléon I1I., sur la Question de 
LP Orient et le retablissement de Vindépendance de Poland.* Paris: 
Baudry. 1854. 

(3.) Polen Russland und die Donau Fiirstenthiimer. Paris. 1854. 

(4.) The Polish Question, from the German point of view. By a 
German Statesman.t London: Ridgway. 1855. 

(5.) Speech of Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, 1st June. 
London: Hansard. 1855. 

(6.) Speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 24th May. 
London: Hansard. 1855. 

War has been classed with plague, fire, and famine, as one of 

the chief cardinal calamities that can afflict mankind. Notwith- 

standing that the choicest eloquence of the British senate has 
recently exerted itself in support of this view, we regret to be so 
bereft of feeling as to find our judgment unbiassed with respect 
to the continuation of the war by touching appeals about the 
miseries of sanguinary conflict. Of course there is a good side to 
every evil. Aretino wrote an eulogium on debts, and Berni 
exhausted the vocabulary of panegyric in favour of plague and 
famine. It is not, however, in this sense that we would say 

a word about the advantages of war. We opine if science dis- 

pensed altogether with plague, that the health of our populations 
would not suffer from its absence; or if famine never proposed us 
another visit, that human happiness would not be materially 
interfered with. But strike war out of the combination of human 
events, and what becomes of humanity? One of the chief con- 
ditions upon which the vitality of history depends would dis- 
appear with it, and the existence of man, even in a barbarous 
state, would be jeopardized, and in a civilized state, impossible. 
Nations, though preserving their vigour for a time, must at 
length, in the present condition of humanity, become effeminate 
with ease and luxury, and as their populations declined, the 
weaker and more barbarous states, cooped up in their own terri- 
tories, would be precluded from appropriating their refinement and 
dominion, and from acquiring the courage, magnanimity, and 
heroism fitted to enable them to rule, instead of the vitiated 
minds whom they had displacedt 

* Ascribed to Count de Persigny. + Chevalier Bunsen. 

+ The reader will see that the maxims in the above paragraph, and in some others 
which follow, have respect to man as he is, and as he has hitherto been. Man as he 
ought to be isanotherquestion. When the passions which provoke and justify war shall 
be no more, war itself will be no more—but not till then ; and when the communities 
of earth shall be virtuous enough to live virtuously in peace, without the purifying 
agency of war, nations will live in peace, and will denounce war—but not till then. 
The root of the evil lies much lower down than some of our orators suspect. To 


attempt to change the discipline, while the subject is not changed, would be not 
merely absurd, it would be immoral—to invert a clear law of providence, There are, 
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The Greek intellect could never have attained its maturity, had 
it not been sharpened by the heroic struggles of the Hellenic 
governments with Persia; and the Grecian arts would have failed 
not only to become ubiquitous, but would have withered like 
rank weeds on the soil, if the Roman arms had not overran the 
Hellenic provinces, and scattered the refinement of the vanquished 
over countries to which their name had previously been unknown. 
Would the civilization of the West have raised its head if Rome 
had not subjugated her border states, and laid the world under 
her sceptre ? The moment in which Augustus inaugurated the 
empire of peace, so much eulogized by his venal poets and orators, 
the vigorous spirit of Rome underwent that decline which ended 
in the irruptions of Genseric and Attila. When the god Terminus 
was declared to have reached his final boundaries, the corruptions 
and vices of the Empire grew apace, and nothing at length could 
have rescued the effete populations of Italy from utter extinction, 
had not the northern barbarians applied the fire and sword to the 
moral ulcers which were fast dissolving the ligaments of that 
degenerate society. Mr. Bright talks about the impossibility of 
nations being civilized until they have buried the hatchet; we 
beg to assure him that if the hatchet were buried, civilization 
would not be worth a century's purchase. Luxury, the too 
natural concomitant of peace, is a slow poison, which debilitates 
men’s minds, and renders them incapable of any great effort. The 
arts would not only be endangered by a peaceful millennium, but 
the highest virtues must droop and pine away, from the absence 
of the storms necessary to purge the moral atmosphere; and 
refined populations would diminish as rapidly as the sect to which 
Mr. Bright belongs, until none remained to tell the tale of 
civilized humanity, 

A similar lesson is engraven on the front of modern nations. 
What would have been the prostrate condition of England had the 
Saxon Heptarchy continued to respect each other's rights ; or that 
of France, if war had not’ consolidated the principalities of Bur- 
gundy, Navarre, and Lorraine into one kingdom? The Italian 
Republics were cradled in the tempest of naval and military strife, 
and derived, even from their reverses, renewed ardour to augment 
their traffic and extend their dominions. Their sun set with the 
warlike spirit which accompanied its meridian. What spectacle so 
sad as that effeminate Byzantine empire, bullied by every petty 
government that could command two or three frigates and a few 
serviceable regiments, and hoarding the treasures of its learning in 
moth-eaten libraries, until an armed spoliation scattered them over 
however, some expressions and minor statementsin this paper, with which the Editor 


does not exactly concur, but the great substance and drift of the article will be seen by 
readers of the British Quarterly to be sound, timely, and ably presented.—EpiTor. 
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Europe? What Spain and Turkey were in the days of their 
military ascendency, history narrates; what they have become since 
their courage has evaporated, recent revolutions and present 
quarrels can tell. Yet Spain, bordering on her present state of 
decrepitude, only needed Alberoni to blow the war trumpet, to 
enable her to assume her former rank in the history of nations, to 
infuse into her population a spirit of vigour and independence, 
and make foreign Cabinets lower their pretensions and tremble at 
her name. The long and bloody wars sustained by the Nether- 
lands against Philip, made even Dutchmen heroes. They forced 
their way to the Indies during the hottest period of the conflict, 
and gained by commerce what supported them against their 
ferocious enemy. Had their’ violated rights been restored to 
them without a struggle, they would have continued a nation 
of frogs and fishermen. Had it not been for our frequent contests 
with the House of Bourbon, where now would have been British 
ascendency, our Indian empire, and ‘our .celonidl possessions ? 
Mr. Gladstone may endeavour to excite vhe' feelings of his 
hearers by touching descriptions of :the jaiseries endured. ihe 
thousands who at present sleep beneath: the-rcoks of-Baiakiava, 
and the hundreds who lie rotting in the hospitals of Smyrna and 
Constantinople ; but surely a man of his intellectual calibre must 
know that there are evils of a far more enduring and painful cha- 
racter than these, not felt by a mere handful of men, but by 


generations,—viz., the evils which fall upon a country from the — 


loss of military prestige, the degradation of national character, 
and the sense of humiliation and disgrace. War undoubtedly is 
an evil, but under the present constitution of things it is an evil 
which seems, from the benefits which generally accompany it, 
to be essential to the interests of man. Far better that the earth 
should be devastated by occasional tempests, than the seeds 
of things should rot, and the elements sicken upon which the 
vitality of nature depends. Far better that nations should expe- 
rience a temporary convulsion, than lapse into. decrepitude, or 
have their strength frittered away and their energies crippled by 
divided rule, or remain in a state of barbarism or of slavish 
dependence. Even were a universal congress of all the nations, 
in obedience to the dictates of Messrs. Bright and Sturge, to 
agree to the terms on which war should be forsworn, and to enforce 
their fulfilment, under a compact so violently opposed to the 
natural course of humanity, we should despair of the destinies of 
our species. But while Europe, from the White Sea to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, is divided into one vast camp,—while a 
colossal despotism is contending for a supremacy dangerous to its 
liberties and to our own interests,—to attempt to turn aside the 
nation from the contest by dilating upon the ravages of the battle- 
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field, is neither the duty of philanthropy nor patriotism. To 
succumb to evils which war was intended to avert, would be to 
imperil far more lives, and jeopardize far greater interests, than 
the thousands of beings and the millions of treasure wasted on 
the battle-field. Mal-government we believe has been a greater 
thinner of populations in esse and in posse than the combined 
ravages of plague, war, and famine put together; and a servile 
policy has inflicted greater evils on countries than the joint 
disasters of the elements and the sword. When nations cease 
to have courage to defend their existence, they soon cease to have 
an existence worth defending. 

If a just and well-directed war has its function in ennobling 
humanity and infusing new vigour and life into nations,—on the 
other hand, a war undertaken without any legitimate object, and 
conducted with recklessness, is a wanton outrage on civilization, 
and shatters the strength of the country that engages in it. 
Hence it;hecomes of mqment to consider not only the conditions 
which justify war in general, but also what ought to be the war 
policy, pf a county so. situete as Great Britain; whether we have 
always-edhered td-that policy, and pursued it in the right manner. 
Some are of opinion that, on account of our insular position, we 
ought to disclaim continental interests, and abjure foreign alliances; 
that an ocean-bound country like Great Britain is proof against 
innovation, and may, by a pacific policy, pursue the arts of peace, 
unmolesting and unmolested. In their view, no war on the part 
of this country can be justifiable except that which comes directly 
to our own fireside. Mr. Cobden would take no heed of Gortscha- 
koff or his legions until they landed at Portsmouth, as Mr. 
Wilberforce would have waited for Napoleon and Massena on the 
cliffs of Dover. All that this party would allow us is a tight, 
snug, domestic war, in which, no matter what may be the advan- 
tages of carrying the war into our enemy's territories, we shall 
not stretch an arm beyond the circumference of our dominions, 
but sit down, with our navy collected about us, and revolve round 
our axis, without any reference to the other parts of the world. 
These gentlemen speak as if the old description still prevailed,— 
et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos; and as if England was 
not in Europe. For ourselves, we see nothing in our insular 
position to make us less observant of the balance of power than 
any one of our neighbours ; and though it may dispense with our 
keeping up large military establishments at home, it compels us 
in some measure to float a navy far more costly than any frontier 
army in Europe. Our insular position may'indeed make us less 
jealous of the movements of our neighbours than any continental 
nation, and enable us to husband our strength until we can 
strike with effect; but if we rely on it as a barrier sufficient of 
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itself to shelter us from attack, we should soon be relieved of the 
labour of self government, and find out when too late that it only 
extended to us the favour which the Cyclops gave to Ulysses,— 
that of being devoured the last. Did a foreign army once gain 
footing on these shores, so susceptible of panic is the funded 
interest, and so fragile and brittle is that network of com- 
merce on which the greatness of the country depends, that 
a few hours’ hostilities only would be necessary to destroy that 
prosperity which it has taken centuries of labour to build up. 
Almost as decisive a blow could be struck at the interests of this 
country by interfering with our traffic on the high seas, or by 
establishing that system of continental blockade which Bonaparte 
endeavoured to enforce during the last war. Our greatness being 
identified with our commerce, by crippling its external relations, 
any power which gave the law to the continent might very easily 
come to give the law to us. 

But in reality we know of no country to which the title of in- 
sular applies less than to Great Britain. In the reign of the 
Stuarts, or even so far down as the times of Pulteney or Boling- 
broke, there might have been some justice in the designation ; 
but since our commerce has brought us in connexion with every 
quarter of the globe, and our foreign dependencies in both hemi- 
spheres have reached that extension in comparison of which the 
home territory is but a shadow, our international relations have 
become more complex and involved than those of any other 
country, and our flag brought in juxtaposition to as many alien 
territories as ever skirted the dominion of imperial Rome. In 
the West Indies our possessions are surrounded by those of most 
of the European powers ; in America, we are wrapped up—sand- 
wich-like—between Russia on the west and the United States on 
the south; our cannons boom over Spain from the rock of 
Gibraltar; from Malta and the Ionian Isles we command Sicily 
and control Greece; on the south-eastern coast of Africa we have 
the Dutch and Portuguese as neighbours, and cultivate the 
amicable relations presented to us by the vicinity of Kaffraria; 
and in India we are exposed to the intrigues of Persia, hemmed 
in by the Affghans and the Chinese, and embraced by the blacks of 
the Birman empire. Instead of being separated from the rest of 
the world, we are really in the heart of it: pushing our goods into 
one country, our religion and laws into another, and find our 
interests involved in every petty quarrel which arises out of 
Asiatic intrigues or European politics. If Austria, which has 
little or no commerce, if France and Russia, which have few out- 
lying dependencies of any importance, should look with jealousy 
upon any change in the boundaries of conterminous states, surely 
it concerns Great Britain, who has islands in almost every sea, 
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and dependencies nearly equal in extent to all these countries put 
together, to guard against the encroachments of the rivals who 
contest her supremacy and border her dominions. 

But we may take the question out of abstract reasoning, and 
place it within the limits of experience. During the last three 
centuries we have tried the pacific system as well as the opposite, 
and have before us the fruits of the two different lines of policy. 
Elizabeth, by heading the Protestant interests in France, and by 
- her successful wars against Philip, carried on in every part 
of his dominions, elevated this country from a low state of 
debasement to a first-rate power. James, who shuddered at a 
naked sword, by abandoning British interests which were bound 
up with the cause of his son-in-law in Germany, and suffering 
this country to lie tame under the repeated insults of every branch 
of the house of Austria, speedily reduced it to a third-rate power 
again. Cromwell once more made the weight of England felt 
abroad ; he seized the squadrons of France, swept the Dutch from 
the seas, and, in imitation of Elizabeth, attacked Spain both at 
home and in her West Indian settlements. The result was, that 
England rose high in the ascendant. She dictated the policy of 
the continent ; her commerce was quadrupled and her dominions 
extended. At Breda, under Charles, we consented to open nego- 
tiations with the Dutch; and to assure them of our pacific inten- 
tions we reduced our armaments and neglected our defences. 
The result was that De Ruyter approached our shores with an 
hostile armament, took Sheerness, insulted Harwich, burnt our 
ships in their harbours, and discharged his broadsides with per- 
fect impunity along the banks of the Thames. Charles, by his 
indifference to continental interests, gave France the means of 
raising an exorbitant power, which she turned to our degradation, 
until the Dutch William, and those who pursued his policy, 
curbed the insolence of that kingdom, and raised England to her 
former pre-eminence. In the interim, the power of this country 
never stood higher than during the warlike administration of 
Chatham, nor ever sank to a lower point than during the dis- 
honourable peace which followed the accession of Lord Bute and 
his instruments to the helm of affaivs, and the eighteen months 
. of ignoble quietude which succeeded the treaty of Amiens. In 
both of these periods we abstracted ourselves from continental 
interests and alliances, and left Europe to shift for herself, deter- 
mined to avoid all interference, and hoping to be respected, or 
at least let alone. Yet during the last epoch we suffered more 
insults, and were exposed to more aggressions, than fell to our 
lot during any century which preceded it. In vain we brought 
our minds to be contented with honourable security, and to ask 
no more than that, in our humility, we should be unmolested. 
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‘Neque enim miser esse recuso 

Sed precor ut possim tutius esse miser.’ 
Yet even this craven wish was denied us. In the former period, our 
disgraceful inaction led to that outrageous violation of the faith of 
treaties and of the territories of weak nations, to avert the mis- 
chievous consequences of which we are pouring forth our best lives 
and wasting millions of treasure now. Undoubtedly, if history 
teaches any truth with reference to this subject, it is this: that 
a country like Great Britain cannot be soundly and permanently 
secured by a narrow policy and a selfish and insulated system; ~ 
that to be humble is not to be sheltered—to be unpresuming is 
not to be safe; that we cannot long disregard continental in- 
terests without abdicating our rank, and ceasing to be numbered 
in the category of independent states. 

If a strictly defensive policy is to be abjured, if it be, as it un- 
doubtedly is, our interest to interfere frequently in the quarrels 
of our neighbours, what are the objectsto which such itlgerference 
should be directed, and what are the principles which should 
guide us in securing their attainment? The three justifying 
causes of war may be stated to be insult, injury, and danger, 
For the first, satisfaction is the object; for the second, repara- 
tion; for the third, security. The two first are excluded by the 
terms of our inquiry; the last exactly meets it. When a power, 
by cabinet intrigue, or warlike encroachment, aims at an ascend- 
ency which is likely to prove hostile to our interests, that moment 
we are entitled to throw our sword into the opposite scale, and 
resist its designs by force, if entreaty and expostulation should 
not avail to effect our purpose. Nay, furthermore, as one of the 
leading members of the family of states, we are bound to protect 
the weak against the tyranny of the strong; nor can we allow 
national fraud to prevail where we have the power to prevent it, 
without betraying the high trust confided to us as the arbitress of 
justice and the pioneers of civilization. On this subject the 
most pacific of our ministers are agreed. Mr. Fox, in his speech 
on the king’s address, May 24, 1803, thus expressed himself :-— 

‘ Neither is it necessary you should be bound by specific treaty to 

antee any particular state against the aggrandizement of its neigh- 
our, in order to be entitled to interfere in its defence. Undoubtedly 
you may interfere to oppose such aggrandizement, on the general prin- 
ples of policy, which include prudence, ‘and upon the first principles 
which govern states as well as individuals, — the principle of self- 
defence. I go further, and say you are authorized by the rank you- 
hold in the scale of nations to interfere ‘and prevent injustice and 
oppression by a great towards a smaller state, whenever it is offered.’ 

Mr. Canning spoke to similar effect on the motion for con- 

demning the expedition to the Scheldt :-— 


‘ This country, as long as she stands so pre-eminently high amongst 
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the nations of Europe, owes it as a duty to her dignity and character 
to assist and protect weaker nations, not only so far as that can be 
done consistently with her own interests, but I would rather say so 
far as is not absolutely incompatible with her security.’ 


But these declarations hardly rest here. If we are authorized 
as a matter of justice to shelter the weaker nations from the vio- 
lence of the strong, it is no less our duty to prevent populations 
who are struggling for the liberties which are their birthright and 
which they are fitted to enjoy, from being assailed by foreign 
armies and crushed beneath the wheels of alien despotisms; and 
this duty is so much the more binding, as the existence of free 
states would furnish additional security to Great Britain, and lead 
to alliances of greater worth and stability than any which the 
oldest autocratic governments afford. Hence the objects to be 
aimed at in the aggressive wars of this country, or those which 
should eggitle it to draw the sword in its neighbour's quarrel 
without rect provocation, may be ranged under three heads :— 
The prevention of undue ascendency; the protection of weak 
states from the aggression of the strong; the defence of native 
populations against foreign domination. ‘The first, for the sake 
of security; the two last, on the ground of justice. If the sword 
is not to be drawn upon light ground, when once out of the 
scabbard there ought to be no temporizing with the enemy, who 
should be assailed with vigour at the points in which he is most 
vulnerable, and brought to terms as quickly as possible. The 
harder and the more frequent the blows, the sooner is he likely to 
moderate his pretensions and to sue for peace. The objects of 
the war are never to be lost sight of; nor ought hostilities to con- 
tinue a moment longer than the withholding of the requisite 
terms warrant for the attainment of ample security and justice. 
What those terms are will of course depend upon the motives of 
the war, the magnitude of the interests at stake, and the quantity 
of blood and treasure expended on the contest. If the object of 
the war be to check the lust of conquest, and to turn the energies 
of a nation from foreign aggression to the development of its 
internal resources, itis evident that diminution of territory should 
be one of the principal conditions of pacification. Should the 
motive of the war be the protection of weak states and struggling 
populations from foreign intrusion, it is clear that something 
more than paper securities ought to be taken against the repeti- 
tion of the aggression ; that respect to the boundaries of nations 
ought to be properly enforced, and the fortresses and works which 
prove a standing menace to the assailed territory, levelled to the 
ground. Nor can justice be fully attained in any of these cases 
without some indemnification to England for her losses in the 
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contest. If we are to exercise a moral surveillance over nations, 
and interfere to check the evil doer, it is right that he should be 
made to pay the cost of that interference, no less as a matter of 
justice to ourselves than as a punishment for his wrong, and an 
additional restraint upon future aggression. 

In examining our past wars by this standard, except in a few 
rare cases, we shall meet with nothing but a whimsical travesty 
of the policy which ought to have prevailed: either the principle 
has been right, and the mode of pursuing it wrong, or what is 
more frequently the case, both principle and conduct are open to 
the severest reprehension. Our early wars with France were 
those of glory and conquest, without the adventitious element of 
being useful in one respect to the interests of humanity. Though 
Henry VIII. had no cause to embroil this nation in the affairs 
of the continent, unless to guard its interests against the undue 
encroachments of the preponderating power, he wasted a vast 
amount of treasure in assisting the strong against the weak, and 
in feeding the pretensions he should have struggled to repress. 
The motives of his wars are to be sought in the private piques of 
the minister, or in the indulgence of his own vanity or pleasures. 
A rose blest by the Pope, the ambition of having an emperor in 
his pay, his chances of a divorce, or the furtherance of Wolsey’s 
intrigues for the papacy, were the determining agents which led 
him to foster the growing power of Spain, to aid the-whimsical 
projects of Maximilian, and to assist the despots of Europe in 
their attempts to dismember Venice, and to crush the Florentine 
liberties. In the reign of Mary we found ourselves in subjection 
to the power which her father had so heedlessly conspired to 
build up. As a satellite this country was content to gravitate 
round the orbit of Spain. At the dictation of Philip we plunged 
into a war with France, in which the nation had not the least 
concern; and paid the price of our folly in the loss of Calais, 
and the remainder of our possessions in Picardy. 

If we were asked to point out any reign the wars of which were 
undertaken for legitimate objects and conducted upon right 
principles, we should certainly point to that of Elizabeth. Spain, 
on her accession, had acquired so exorbitant a power as to 
menace the liberties of Europe, and began to aim at nothing less 
than universal dominion. She saw that the independence of 
England was incompatible with the ascendency of that power, 
and that the new position in which she had placed the country 
could not be maintained unless at the head of the Protestant 
interests on the continent. Certain of being attacked, she took 
the initiative. Whilst Cavendish pillaged: the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, she sent Drake to the coasts of Spain, with orders to seize 
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all the Spanish ships he should meet. The Spanish admiral was 
insulted at the mouth of the Tagus, and the mercantile marine 
burnt before his eyes. She intercepted the Spanish galleons, 
laden with the treasures of the Indies, and effected a settlement 
in that portion of Philip's dominion, in spite of his power. She 
sent an army to Holland, to assist the Low Countries in their 
struggle to throw off the Spanish yoke. The Catholic party in 
France, who were leagued with Philip to effect her overthrow, 
found in her a most resolute assailant. She supported the 
Huguenots against Catherine of Medicis and her sons, whose 
execrable butcheries have disgraced humanity. She assisted the 
King of Navarre and Conde with money and ships, and supported 
Henry and his cousin against the ambition of the House of 
Lorraine, and the rebellious league of their subjects; thus 
effecting a diversion which not only secured the triumph of her 
party in Scotland, but eventually led to the independence of the 
Netherlands. From wrestling with a giant England came to 
have the strength of a giant. Her marine, which in the time of 
‘Henry VIII. was composed only of a few trading vessels, expanded 
into a powerful navy, which took from Spain the empire of the 
sea, and fixed it in herself. The Huguenots and expatriated 
Flemish, who were invited to settle amongst us, introduced that 
spirit of trade and those commercial relations, which proved an 
inexhaustible source of riches to the community, and far more 
than indemnified it for the toils and expenses of the {contest. 
The war ended as all such wars ought to end, with the prostration 
of the enemy's designs, the reduction of his territory within 
rational limits, with the augmentation of the national resources, 
and increased honour and security to the country. ‘ 

The reign of the Stuarts was disgraceful to the foreign policy 
of England. James negociated when he ought to have acted, 
and spent that time in pedantic disquisitions which should have 
been employed at the head of his fleet and armies. Instead of 
aiding Frederic in the wars of the Palatinate by attacking Spain, 
who fed that war and supported the House of Austria in breaking 

, the Protestant interests of Germany, he allowed himself to be 
decoyed into neutrality by the bait of the Spanish marriage, 
and actually hung fast on that hook until both the Palatinates 
were lost, and Bohemia along with them. When, through some 
petty resentment of Buckingham against the court of Madrid, 
he resolved to interfere, James took his measures so badly as to 
draw upon himself the ridicule of Europe. While allowing the 
powerful armament which Elizabeth had bequeathed to him to 
rot in his harbours, he relied solely on his land force ; but he 
failed to see before he had raised an army, that the French would 
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not allow his troops to pass through their territory; nor did he, 
until his forces were ready to embark, make the discovery in geo- 
graphy, that to get from the Low Countries into the Palatinate, 

they must march over the lands of the Empire. Had James, like 
the Roman madman, collected an army to pick up shells on the 
seashore, his forces could not have been more practically useless. 

The conduct of his grandson was not only useless, but destructive 
to the highest interests of the country. Swayed by the caresses of 
the Orleans and the Querouailles, Charles"ed us to break peace 
with the Dutch upon the most frivolous pretences, to weaken 
their power, with positive detriment to England, and employed 
the resources which the country entrusted to him for a far dif- 
ferent purpose, in swelling the boundless insolencé of France, 
and in assisting that nation to subjugate the liberties of Europe. 

The foreign rule of Cromwell, though an agreeable diversion 
to the prostitution of national dignity which followed and pre- 
ceded him, and though the foresight and comprehensiveness 
which he displayed in his plans of offensive warfare, and the 
vigour with which he conducted them to a successful issue, 
remind us of the judgment and energy of Elizabeth; still, the 
motives which dictated his measures, except in the single point 
of the Dutch War, were unworthy of his genius. At the time 
when Spain first began to evince symptoms of decline, and 
without the remotest provocation, but allured mainly by the 
desire to possess himself of the Plate fleet and to rifle her West 
Indian settlements, he assailed that power like a wary freebooter, 
and by enfeebling her resources, nourished the dangerous ambi- 
tion of France, and prepared the way for that ascendency which, 
in the succeeding age, required all the force of a European coali- 
tion to reduce. ‘The wars which William III. waged at the 
head of this confederacy were marked by singleness of purpose, 
and identified with the independence of the country; but owing 
to the absence of unanimity among the allies, and the want of 
vigour in his own councils, they were attended with incomplete 
success. The Treaty of Ryswick reduced the dominions of France 
and secured the liberties of this nation: but these advantages 
were purchased at the sacrifice of a vast amount of treasure ; the 
resources of the country were drained, and England saw the first 
foundations laid of that national incumbrance, whose rapid aug- 
mentation has become a standing monument of the foolish prin- 
ciples upon which our recent wars have been conducted. 

The object which William proposed to himself in joining the 
grand alliance in the war of the Succession, was one, as subse- 
quent events showed, which undoubtedly justified the interference 
of British arms. Had the whole of the Spanish dominions been 
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intrusted to the House of Bourbon; notwithstanding the distinct 
renunciation of his French claims on the part of Philip, still the 
union of such colossal possessions in that family must have proved 
dangerous to the independence of surrounding states; but the 
intrigues of the allies, and the personal interests of her ministers, 
drew Anne so completely into the views of Vienna, that the con- 
test, in place of being pursued with the design of procuring some 
reasonable satisfaction to the emperor for the loss of the Spanish 
crown, really aimed at nothing less than the annexation of that 
monarchy to the House of Austria. We attempted to reduce the 
exorbitant power of one family in order to build up a power as 
exorbitant in another, without looking back to consider the 
cruelties and usurpations which had disgraced Austria in the 
fulness of her power. The war was continued with vigour, and in 
1707, five years after it had begun, and again in 1709, the 
success of Marlborough and Eugene had become so signal, that 
all the objects of the war could have been secured, and far more 
satisfactory concessions gained than the allies dreamt of asking 
at the commencement of hostilities. But the generals found their 
account in continuing the war ; and the subserviency of the queen 
to the wife of Marlborough and the interests of Austria, led the 
nation to exhaust its resources in a contest whose policy had at 
best been equivocal, but the continuation of which, after the 
readiness of Louis to concede all that reason could demand, 
became glaringly unjust and impolitic. Nor did Austria reward 
this deference of the allies to her councils in any other manner 
than by constantly thwarting their plans as often as they inter- 
fered with her own selfish purposes. We might have avoided the 
defeat at Almanza, and have carried the war to a more successful 
issue in Spain, if a predilection for acquisitions in Italy had not 
determined the councils of Vienna to precipitate the evacuation of 
Mantua, wherein an army of French were blocked up after the 
battle of Turin, and which was let loose in this manner against 
the advice of our government, to defeat us at Almanza. We 
might, moreover, have taken Toulon, and carried the war into the 
best provinces of France, for which Queen Anne had made vast 
preparations at great expense, had the Austrians not dispatched 
12,000 men on the Italian expedition, and if Prince Eugene had 
not shown that the taking of Toulon was the least of his objects. 
By these tactics the war was prolonged five years after it had 
become on our part a mere passion for glory and conquest, and 
with less decisive success, as the justice of their cause had stimu- 
lated the French people to redoubled exertion, and caused them 
to persevere until private faction and bed-chamber polities de- 
tached England from the alliance, and ebtained for Louis terms 
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of pacification which gave us little compensation for our losses, 
and threw into the House of Bourbon much more dominion in 
Italy than would have induced Louis to have recalled Philip, and 
to have given up Spain and the Indies. Parliament did not 
choose to prevent the nation from rejecting the satisfactory con- 
ditions which France upon her knees had offered at the Hague 
and Gertrudenberg; or from pouring out five years’ additional 
blood and treasure, in order to purchase ‘the ignominy of resigning 
to-Louis the principal objects for which he had contended in the 
war. Notwithstanding the Act of Settlement, favouritism still 
ruled as dominant as ever. The acute intellect of Halifax and 
the lofty wisdom of Somers were obscured by the superior lights 
which presided over the tea circles of the palace, and Sarah and 
Abigail at the toilette of Anne decided the destinies of Europe! 
The wars in which this country embarked under the first and 
second Georges, if we omit the gentle pressure applied to Spain to 
enforce the discreditable Treaty of Utrecht, were not of an offen- 
sive character; and though on that account unlikely to afford us 
any direct lessons with regard to the present contest, still a 
glimpse at them may be of service, in showing with what jealousy 
the war prerogative of the crown ought to be watched, and how 
far Parliament, unguardianed by a free press, may go in aban- 
doning the true interests of the country. In the Act of Settle- 
ment and the Treaty of Travendahl we had provided that England 
should not go to war, in any case,-on behalf of the foreign 
dominions of its sovereign; yet no sooner had the House of 
Hanover acceded to the throne than we found our shores bris- 
tling with armaments to extend the territory of that electorate. 
To insure the incorporation of Bremen and Verden with Hanover 
we twice sent a fleet to the Baltic, and protected at one time 
Denmark against Sweden, and then Sweden against Russia. 
To allure Austria into the investiture of these duchies, Byng 
received instructions to deal so summarily with the Spanish fleet 
at Passaro, and owing to the subsequent disagreement between 
George and the Emperor upon the terms .of the annexation, and 
the mode in which these duchies had embroiled us with the 
Northern Powers, we had very near sacrificed Gibraltar, and 
lit up the flames of another European war. When the troubles 
of the Empire followed our conflict with Spain, we not only 
subsidized Austria, in order to protect the Hanoverian elec- 
torate, but with a similar view, engaged as principals in the war 
against France, which, by dividing our energies and exhausting 
our resources, forced us to assent to a peace upon the condi- 
tions of overlooking the original ground of the Spanish quarrel, 
and ceding to both powers all the conquests we had made in the 
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course of the war. Nor was this enough. - When the low state to 
which this war had reduced us invited the French to attack our 
possessions in America, Hanover proved our stumblingblock 
again, by leading us to throw in our lot with the desperate cause 
of Frederic, and by distracting from our operations in the Canadas 
to carry on a useless war in Germany, which led to the loss of the 
puny electorate it was meant to defend. The stunted intellect of 
the Georges, long confined to the objects of a narrow territory, 
seemed unable to expand so as to comprehend the interests of a 
great empire: England was too big for them. But the evil is, that 
owing to the absence of enlightened public opinion, the greatest 
statesmen were obliged to defer to their policy when in power, 
and to answer the very arguments they had used against it in 
opposition.* Hence, for the better part of a century the Ptolemaic 
absurdity was realized in our foreign relations, and the most 
petty state of Germany became the grand centre round which 
revolved the empire of Great Britain. 

If the object of these wars was bad, the means by which we 
sought to secure it were still worse. We actually hired, at 
enormous expense, three-fourths of the German confederacies to 
defend their own dominions, and paid vast sums to the Dutch for 
regiments that never stirred from their quarters, or to our know- 
hale, never existed. Nor does it appear that these outlays 
secured even the permanent neutrality of the subsidized states, or 
went further than to hire treachery and to purchase breach of 
faith. The Prince of Wolfenbuttel, the Count of Buckebourg, 
and the Elector of Hesse Cassel, after taking our money for more 
than a quarter of a century, were ready enough to desert the 
alliance of England when they found the French cause in the 


* For this conduct the country may excuse such mediocrities as Pelham. But 
what shall we say of Pitt, who, when in opposition, had called Hanover a mill- 
stone round the neck of England; but who no sooner grasped the seals of office, 
than he found it convenient to adopt all George’s notions with respect to this puny 
electorate, and to insist upon the necessity of fighting out the war with France for 
her American possessions, in Germany. Surely he must have known that troops 
and stores could have been no more available to France, in feeding her American 
army, than the notes of the Bank of England in the hands of Alexander Selkirk, 
upon his desolate island, if she had no ships to convey them thither; and that we 
might have rendered such a transit impossible by expending one-fifth of the 
sums wasted in Germany, in improving our marine, and blockading the enemy’s 
= — harbours. After the tergiversation of Chatham, can any minister 

trusted ? 

+ Froissart, sin ly enough, observes the same effects in the German allies 
whom Edward III. subsidized against the same power:—Aveques les Allemans et 
les Brabangons il n’avoit riens fait, sors despendre grossement ; et l’avoit mene et 
demene les seigneurs de l’empire, qui avoient prient son or et son argent, ai 

wills avoient voulu, et riens fait. Henry VILL. followed the same policy, wi 

e results, 
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ascendent, and the Empress Theresa, in spite of the extravagant 
subsidies we threw into the exchequer of Vienna, found no difficulty 
in renouncing the protectorate of Hanover as soon as she dis- 
covered that her interests would be better secured by an alliance 
with Versailles. The defence of this electorate rivetted upon us 
that subserviency to Austria which began in the reign of Queen 
Anne. For the Empress we sacrificed everything, and she in 
return evinced her generosity by consulting our interests in 
nothing. We effected a diversion in the Low Countries, in order 
to leave Austria nothing to fear on the Rhine, and as might give 
time to the Empress Queen to drive the French out of Lombardy, 
yet she made war as it suited her convenience, and having flung 
upon us all the burden of the contest in the Netherlands, sought 
to plunder all Italy, and made us pay the whole immense subsidy 
we stipulated to her for both. We might, furthermore, have con- 
cluded peace with France and the Emperor in 1744 as satisfac- 
torily as it was eventually concluded four years afterwards, and 
thus saved more than half of the parliamentary aids* which this 
war engrossed, and thrown our undivided energies into the con- 
flict with Spain, had not our tender concern for the same elec- 
torate led us to support the pride of the Empress in refusing to 
treat with the Emperor until she had chastised the French for 
their attack on her dominions. Apart from the disasters which 
the bootless attempt to preserve Hanover flung upon our arms 
in other parts of the globe, and the humiliating treaties to which 
it forced us to submit, it is computed that the defence of the 
electorate entailed upon us the round sum of 150 millions,+ which, 
even had the territory belonged to Great Britain, is twenty times 
more than it is worth. Though such consummate folly is unlikely 
to occur again, it has left effects behind it which we are destined 
to feel for some years to come; since we cannot make war with- 
out thinking that the main business of hostilities is to get into 
debt, and though the electorate of Hanover is gone, subserviency 
to Austria remains. 

Had the foreign policy of the Georges been conducted upon 
correct principles, had the people been kept sufficiently informed 
to control the conduct of the executive in its foreign relations, 
not one half of the wars could have occurred; and those which 
did occur, would have terminated with honour to the nation and 
relieved ministers from the necessity of heaping the burden of 
their folly upon posterity. Under the guidance of an enlight- 
ened public spirit, the wars in Germany would have been avoided, 


* Amounting to 55,522,9591. 16s. 3d. 
+ Smollett’s George IJ., chap. xv. 
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and that with Spain pursued with such vigour, as to have com- 
pelled her to sue for peace before half the period elapsed to which 
the war was eventually protracted, even at the price of her Ame- 
rican possessions. Ifthe French had dared to attack us either 
after the war or during its continuance, a resolute minister would 
have found his account in it, and have managed as Chatham 
actually did, with the German war on his hands, to strip France 
of her West India islands and her settlements in North America. 
Instead, then, of the addition of upwards of one hundred millions 
sterling to our permanent debt, and the incumbrance of about 
sixty millions more provided for by the current charges of the 
year, we should not have had to disburse more than one-third of 
that sum; and in addition to our conquest of the two Canadas 
and the congeries of islands in the West Indies, we might have 
retained Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucie, and all that we 
had conquered in the East Indies, which, together with the Spanish 
- American settlements, would have not only enabled us to meet 
the expenses of the war, but to have extinguished the debt, and 
proved a source of inexhaustible riches to the country. Nay, 
bad as the German wars were, had even Pitt continued in power 
and formed his northern coalition, no one entertains a doubt 
that the richest provinces of Spain in the New World would 
have fallen into our possession, and France been obliged to cede 
all the conquests we had made in the course of the war; a result 
which must have more than compensated posterity for the 
burdens imposed upon them, and which, by diminishing the 
financial pressure upon the government, would have undoubtedly 
averted the terrible consequences that ensued. But a peace- 
minister's counsels prevailed. The Treaty of Paris left us to sus- 
tain the burden of two costly wars, without augmenting the 
national resources to a degree sufficiently adequate to enable the 
government to meet the charges of the debt except by improvident 
exactions upon the people. The cider bill and stamp act of 
Lord Grenville led to riot and confusion at home, and civil strife 
- abroad, which ended in depriving England of far more important 
possessions than any she had gained in the previous war, and 
precipitated that frightful explosion of French democracy which 
convulsed the nations of Europe. So true it is, that one quarrel 
conducted upon improper principles, and, as it generally happens 
in such cases, ignominiously patched up, is certain to lead to 
another outbreak, and to involve us in disasters of much wider 
dimensions :—that one false step in dealing with the momentous 
and complicated issues of peace and war may be attended with 
consequences sufficient to imperil our existence as a country, and 
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prostrate the hopes of progressive civilization. The removal of 
Pitt, and the accession of Lord Bute, doubtless deemed matters 
of small moment at the time, were the first impulsive agents in 
eventuating a state of things which forced us to fight within an 
inch of our lives; and produced that conflagration on the con- 
tinent which threatened to destroy the political liberties of the 
world !* 

Upon the objects of that struggle we need not dilate at length. 
All know the violent language of the Convention, the contempt 
of the English executive, the attack on our sloops, the appro- 
priation of Savoy and Belgium, the opening of the Scheldt, and 
the threatened assault on Holland—the integrity of which country 
we were bound to preserve, no less by the most definitive stipula- 
tion of treaties than from motives of sound policy and interest. 
An attempt has been made to» trace this war to a wanton inter- 
ference on our part with the internal administration of France ; 
but a reference to dates will show that the aggressive acts of the 
French government were begun before Chauvelin had got his 
credentials,f and that war was declared by Brissot and his col- 
leagues before it could possibly have been known by the French 
executive that their ambassador had been dismissed from our 
shores. The refusal to acknowledge Chauvelin while his govern- 
ment was unsettled and its members engaged in internecine strife 
with each other, was a course adopted by us in common with every 
other European state; nor could we, with any regard either 
to our own dignity or safety, have run into the embraces of men 
who were bent on a war of universal spoliation, and showing 
themselves a race of cut-throats and charlatans. We stood aloof 
for nearly four years, neither desiring their friendship or pro- 
voking hostility. Every act of aggression was met on our part 
by simple remonstrance, until the ban of defiance was flung out 
against all kingly governments, and the Netherlands were threat- 
ened to be submerged beneath the tide of French conquest, when 
both sides, perceiving peace no longer possible, drew the sword at 
the same moment. ‘The subsequent plunder of Italy, the erection 
of the trans and cis-Padane republics, the subjugation of Switzer- 


* Though the French managéd their wars with a much stricter view to economy 
than ourselves, it must be admitted that the confusion of their finances—the spark 
which lit up the combustible materials of the Revolution—was caused by the fruitless 
contests in which they engaged during the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The consequences of these reckless wars, in which we damaged our adversary with- 
out improving ourselves, Hume seemed to forecast when he observed that ‘ princes 
and states, fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts and public mortgages, re- 
minded him of nothing but a match of cudgel-playing, fought in a china shop.” 

+ Cobden’s Letters, on The late War with France, entitled 1793 and 1853. 
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land, and the attempts on Syria and Egypt, justified the steps 
which were then taken, and showed to the most stolid sense that 
England could not have remained at peace without imperilling 
her settlements in India, without allowing her commerce to be 
overridden by French merchants, without losing her maritime 
supremacy, and sinking to the condition of a fifth-rate dependency. 
The French war, instead of being engaged in without legitimate 
motives, comprises, in reality, all the objects for which a nation 
can go to war. It was undertaken to wipe out the stain of insult, 
to repair injury, to secure independent states from foreign domina- 
tion, and to place the nation in a state of security from impending 
danger. Mr. Cobden, in attempting to show the unjustifiable 
grounds of this war, acts like a conqueror who attempts to sub- 
jugate a country at one blow by laying the capital at his feet. If 
his arguments are worth anything, an anathema might be pro- 
nounced against all wars—past, present, and prospective; our 
armaments could have no possible object. Then would have 
arrived those happy times, the very contemplation of which is 
sufficient to hurry Mr. Bright out of himself, when our sailors, 
instead of traversing the boisterous ocean at the imminent risk of 
their lives, might be employed on the margin of fish-ponds and 
the towing-path of canals,—when the sword might be turned into 
the reaping-hook, and our energies directed to fatten ourselves 
and enrich the country, in order to present a dainty morsel to the 
first monster who chose to take the trouble to devour us. 

If any confirmation were needed of the necessity of the late 
war, we should point to the inglorious Peace of Amiens, and the 
circumstances which led to its disruption. After a desperate 
struggle of nine years, we determined to try peage at any price, 
and stooped so low to obtain it, as to admit the application of the 
status quo ante bellum to ourselves, while we granted the prin- 
ciple of wti possidetis to the enemy. Yet, the allowing France 
to retain the entire possession of her conquests, and to cajole us 
into the complete abandonment of our own,* did not check her 
attempts at universal domination, made in express violation of 
the treaty; and though the minister was in Downing-street who 
had coquetted with Bonaparte,—who, while in opposition, had 
broken up his party in striving, by the use of Mr. Cobden’s 
pleas, to arrest the preceding war at every stage of its progress, 
he was obliged, after a disgraceful interlude of a few months, to 
unsheath the sword, not out of any vain punctilio of honour, but 
to defend the common safety of the country. No one surely 


* With the exception of Ceylon and Trinidad. 
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doubts that with Bonaparte domineering over the Dutch and 
Ligurian republics, with Savoy, Belgium, and Switzerland an- 
nexed to his dominions, and with his brothers and nephews 
seated on the principal thrones of Europe, that England would 
not have sunk into an imperial province, and that, whether ruled 
by a French envoy or a British monarch, the orders of its go- 
vernment would have emanated from any other quarter than the 
court or the bivouac of the Emperor. At such a crisis our com- 
merce would have been starved into inanition to swell that of 
France, our money would have been considered in the same 
light in which the Romans regarded the ships and elephants of 
Carthage, as the means of rebellious warfare, and taken from us 
under every imaginable pretext ; nor should we have been allowed 
to exist otherwise than as a feeder to the central authority in 
France, and a storehouse whence she might draw the means of 
augmenting her glory and supremacy. It was against our sub- 
jugation to these aims of French aggrandizement, so syste- 
matically pursued by Bonaparte as to be identified with his 
existence, that the thunders of English cannon were directed 
against France for nearly a quarter of a century, and not through 
any desire on our part to restore the Bourbons in opposition to 
the wishes of their subjects. Had Napoleon confined his power 
to his own territory, or abandoned his schemes for enslaving 
Europe, he might have died on the throne of the Capets, and 
have derived one of the securest pledges for the continuance of 
the crown-in his line, from the friendship of Great Britain. 

If the principles of our policy in the late war were in the main 
correct, the mode of pursuing it, however, is open to animad- 
version. It is true that, except with regard to our operations in 
the Netherlands, our enterprises were generally conducted with 
vigour and crowned with success; yet it cannot be denied that 
the mode in which supply was raised was often detrimental to 
the best interests of the community, and that Parliament reck- 
lessly squandered the money of the people upon loans and sub- 
sidies to foreign powers without securing any advantage for the 
common cause, or any pledges for compensation in return. From 
the year 1793 to 1815, Austria could not have got less from this 
country than forty-five millions for fighting her own battles, 
which she always contrived to lose: Russia also, during the 
same period, drew bills upon our Exchequer for nearly an equal 
amount, yet never scrupled to abandon our alliance when she 
found it profitable to do so ; while Sardinia, Prussia, and Sweden, 
with the governments of the Spanish Peninsula, must have 
absorbed some forty millions more, for doing that which, with the 
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exception of Spain and Portugal, they would have done much 
better had they been left to their own resources.* 

When we consider that the loans out of which these items chiefly 
came were raised at an average premium of forty per cent., and 
that loan jobbers and government contractors and army commis- 
sioners generally, contrived to extract immense fortunes out of 
each negociation, we shall not be surprised to find our debt 
increased by the sum of 608,932,3291.; and that the actual 
charge of the war expenses met in the current budget of each 
year amounted to upwards of 250,000,000I. in addition. It is 
not too much to say, that had the financial proceedings of the 
Government been conducted with any degree of prudence, the 
same service might have been performed without involving the 
expenditure of more than one-fourth of these vast sums. + 
The conduct of our minister at the Congress of Vienna placed 
the crowning-stone upon this course of reckless extravagance. 
If England had disbursed more than her share in striking the 
Gallic fetters off the limbs of Europe, it ought to have formed a 
point of justice with the nations whom she had struggled so gal- 
lantly to redeem, in some way to indemnify her for the losses 
she had sustained in the contest, or at all events to allow her to 
retain her conquests as some_compensation for her chivalrous 
devotion to their independence. This was a demand which the 
government had not only a right to make, but which it was their 
duty to enforce, out of consideration to the people whose treasures 
they had so recklessly wasted. Every other nation had allied 
itself with the common enemy and swelled his forces, so long as 
they found it their interest to do so: England was the only 
power who abjured a seltish policy, and staked her existence on 
the result of the contest. She stood alone against the oppressor 


* It is impossible to state the particular amounts which each of the above states 
received, as the minister, in asking votes of credits for the respective sums, refused 
to state,in many instances, in what proportions the money was to be distributed. 
Moreover, in 1805, we systematized this ruinous policy, by agreeing to subsidize 
each continental power at the rate of 1,250,000. for every 100,000 men brought 
into the field, and advanced in addition proportionate sums to equip the troops and 
defray the expense of transport. By holding out the lure of gold, we forced these states 
to embark precipitately in the contest before they were prepared, and to run the risks, 
of which we saw the fruits in the disgraceful surrender of Ulm, the capture of Berlin, 
and the defeats of Marengo and Pultusk, of Jena, Austerlitz, and~Hohenlinden. 

+ It is computed by Sir H. Parnel, on the evidence of a treasury-paper, issued at 
Whitehall, 5th May, 1828, that abstracting from the money paid into the sinking- 
fund, and that sunk in paying the interest of the loans created from 1793, the 
excess of expenditure in the war from 1793 to 1816 inclusive, over the total 
revenue, was no more th1n 172,000,000/., although 509,000,000/. was actually bor- 
rowed ; so that the difference between 172 and 509 millions might have been saved 
had an income-tax of 5/. per cent. been imposed at the commencement of the war, 


and gradually enlarged in proportion to the increasing demands of the country.— 
Financial Reform, p. 284. 
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when the rest of the allies had shamefully deserted the field. 
Yet our government not only renounced its rightful pretensions 
and abandoned the conquests we had made, but admitted the 
claims to indemnification for war expenses of those very nations 
who were the least entitled to them, and actually became a gua- 
rantee for their liquidation. While Castlereagh was ceding our 
possessions as if they were so many counters staked on a game 
of push-pin, he consented to the arrangement to give Belgium to 
the Dutch, in return for their espousal of French interests, and 
by way of recompensing Russia for her frequent alliances with 
Bonaparte, agreed to allow her to retain Poland and to pay into her 
coffers the money we had assigned to the Dutch in exchange for 
the islands which were ours by right of blood and conquest. 
The subsidies we had lavished on Russia to rouse that country 
into a recognition of its true interests were, forsooth, not sufficient, 
but that we must gorge it with the spoils of an unoffending 
nation, and allow it to clutch the 50,000,000 of florins we had 
consented to pay for possessions which already belonged to us.* 
Shame on the imbecility of the minister who could sign his name 
to such conditions; but far greater shame on the apathy of the 
people who could for a moment tolerate a government or a ple- 
nipotentiary disposed so far to barter the true interests of their 
country in order to win the favour of despots no less grasping 
and ambitious than the monarch whom they had just struck 
down ! ~ 

The blunders of the past are invariably the difficulties of the 
present. By a just retribution, the abandonment of the cause of 
Poland at the Cougress of Vienna has led to complications which 
have involved us in another European war; and the mode in 
which we squandered the national treasures and forewent our just 
claims of indemnity, has weakened our resources, and seems to 
have paralysed the minds of some of our statesmen, and inclined 
them to timid counsels and disgraceful overtures of peace. The 
very power in whose behoof these sacrifices were made, to whose 
aggrandizement we rendered all the claims of justice and humanity 
subservient, is the first to repay our imprudent concessions by 
pursuing designs of conquest and dominion as unscrupulous and 
illimitable as those which we imperilled our national existence to 
defeat in the last war. The danger may not be so imminent, but 
it is all the more certain from the stealthy steps by which that 


* ¢Shall we, who struck the lion down, shall we 
Pay the wolf homage 
« no, prove before you praise,’ 
was the remarkable admonition of Lord Byron, written only a few months after the 
event.—See Childe Harold, c. ii. s. 29. 
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power marches to the accomplishment of her objects, and the in- 
sidious policy which she adopts to mask her schemes from the 
eye of Europe. Napoleon, like his great Macedonian model, 
attempted to realize his plan of universal dominion in aday. The 
colossal structure in both cases collapsed with the frostwork 
which cemented it. But here is a power whose projects of un- 
bounded empire are intertwined with the earliest traditions of the 
people, and identified with the national existence, whose plans for 
the realization of its projects stretch over a succession of cen- 
turies, and instead of depending on the breath of one man, pledges 
dynasties to their fulfilment or endangers their throne.* Yet our 
statesmen have seen this power extending its territories with frightful 
rapidity, and allowed time to consolidate its conquests with as 
much nonchalance as if the plundered dominions were countries 
in the moon, nor have they deigned to notice its encroachments 
until the danger came to their own doors. Their stolidity in this 
respect is hardly surpassed by that of the traveller who, when his 
hotel was on fire, watched the conflagration spread with stoic in- 
difference, nor cared to arrange his toilette until the flames had 
consumed his neighbour's apartment and enveloped his own! 

In no war, perhaps, in which this country has been engaged, have 
we had so much at stake as in the present contest. The danger 


* The political testament, bequeathed to Russia by Peter the Great, obedience 
to which is enjoined at any cost, merely formulizes the mode by which the early 
aspirations of his country after universal dominion may be carried into effect. We 
insert the following provisions, for such of our readers as may have not seen the 
text of this famous document :— 


‘ Arts. 9 and 13.—Subjugate Poland ; advance as far as possible towards Con- 
stantinople ; whoever reigns there will, in reality, possess universal empire. 

‘ Art. 11.—Gain over the House of Austria to the project of driving the Turks 
out of Europe ; and, after the capture of Constantinople, trick it out of its part of 
the booty either by engaging it in wars with the old states of Europe, or by leaving 
it in possession of part of the conquests, to be wrested from it at a later period. 

* Art. 13, — When Sweden shall be dismembered, Persia vanquished, Poland 
subjugated, Turkey conquered, when our armies shall be concentrated, and our 
fleets watching the Black Sea and the Baltic, propose first to the Court of Versailles, 
and afterwards to the Court of Vienna, separately, and with extreme caution, to 
share with them the empire of the world. 

‘ Art. 14.—If, as is not very probable, both should refuse the offers of Russia, 
endeavours must be made to engage them in war and to make them exhaust each 
other. Then only Russia, availing herself of the decisive moment, must fall wpon 
Germany with her troops, concentrated beforehand ; while, at the same time, two 
considerable fleets must leave the ports of Azoff and of Archangel, carrying on 
board hordes of Asiatics, and under convoy of the armed fleets of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. Penetrating through the Mediterranean and the ocean, they will, 
on the one side, inundate France, and, on the other, Germany ; and these two 
countries being first vanquished, the rest of Europe may be brought more easily 
under the yoke, and without striking a blow.’ 


This document is at present in the Archives of France, having been commu- 
nicated confidentially to the Abbé de Bernis, Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
Louis XV., in 1757. 
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in which this country stood from the threatened armaments of the 
Spanish Philip and the first Bonaparte was more threatening ; 
but even had these potentates met with success, their power was 
too meteor-like to endure, and the nation would have achieved its 
former honours after a temporary subjugation. But were it the 
cruel destiny of this country to place its interests at the feet of 
the Czar, we should first experience that slow decay and internal 
anarchy which ever springs from its protection, and finally, like 
other kingdoms, be absorbed in its immense empire, and assimi- 
lated to its system without any hope of a subsequent resurrection. 
There is an imitation of nature in its process of aggrandizement. 
Time is employed as an element in the work, and though the 
consummation may be delayed, the result is the more durable when 
it comes. Now, it is not too much to say that the first approaches 
of this policy, with respect to the nations of Europe, would com- 
mence with the possession of European Turkey by Russia. The 
complete ascendency of her navy which would result from this 
step, the subjugation of Asia Minor, and the rapid advance of 
her frontier upon the western side of Persia, which must as in- 

. evitably follow from it, would not only increase her terrorism over 
other states, but place Austria and Great Britain completely at 
her mercy. Of the former power, Russia would command the 
only ports she possesses in the Adriatic, and all her frontier terri- 
tory on the side of Turkey. She would also domineer over 
Transylvania and Hungary, and there, besides the Sclavonic pro- 
vinces, find several millions of her own race among their hetero- 
geneous population. With such subserviency of Austrian interests 
to Russia, it is evident that power must cease to be an inde- 
pendent state, or struggle for her empire. 

Great Britain would be still further involved than Austria in 
the annexation of Turkey to the Russian empire, inasmuch as 
that event would strike a-fatal blow at her commerce, her naval 
supremacy, and foreign possessions, which are the three principal 
props of her greatness. The whole of our trade with Turkey and 
Persia through its territory would, from the transit duties im- 
posed, be annihilated, and a total amount of exports, chiefly in 
manufactures, valued at millions sterling, would be placed at the 
mercy of the Russian tariff in the different ports of the Mediter- 
ranean under its control. With this trade would disappear the 
shipping engaged in its transit, and that employed in carrying 
corn from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean and the ports 
below, which now occupies hundreds of our vessels, but which 
Russia would reserve for her own fleg, with a view to aggrandize 
her navy. The coasts of the Black Sea furnish in abundance 
every material for the construction of shipping, and her command 
of the Archipelago would place all the excellent Greek sailors of 
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the islands at her disposal to man the vessels she would un- 
doubtedly construct. Moreover, the docks, arsenals, and com- 
modious anchorage in the ports of the Bosphorus and the Sea of 
Marmora, with an inland basin for practice from the whole range 
of the Black Sea down to the Dardanelles, would enable her to 
float a navy as powerful as any we could bring against her ; while 
the impregnability of her position would form an effectual barrier 
against foreign fleets, and allow her to choose her own time to 
issue forth and supplant our maritime force in the Levant. What 
then becomes of Malta, Corfu, the Ionian Islands, the petty 
kingdom of Greece, and our Mediterranean commerce? The 
annihilation of our influence in those waters, from the establish- 
ment of Russia in Constantinople and Roumelia, would prove as 
certain as the dismemberment of our Indian empire when the 
defenceless kingdom of Persia shall be in her grasp. The diminu- 
tion of our home resources, caused by the decay of our Indian 
and continental traffic, must preclude us from keeping up large 
defensive establishments abroad to cope with the superior arma- 
ments of Russia on her own seas; and with the loss of our naval 
ascendency, the power of Great Britain would be at an end. 
With the finest and largest portion of Asia and Europe under 
the control of Russia, with a dominant military and naval supre- 
macy, with Great Britain isolated, and with Austria and Germany 
in subserviency to her interests, what combination of states could 
limit her pretensions to universal dominion? Even if she, at 
such a crisis, kept her gigantic force in abeyance, the ingenious 
contrivance of setting states by the ears, and then inducing them 
to claim her guardianship as a preliminary to future absorption, 
would, in a brief period, place the outlying kingdoms of Europe 
as much in subjection to her interests as they stood of old in re- 
lation to Italy when the Roman consuls were enthroned in their 
capitals. ‘The earth, instead of being parcelled out into distinct 
kingdoms, emulating each other in scientific researches, in the 
wisdom of their laws and the progressive arts of civilization, 
would again fall under the rule of an iron-handed despotism, of a 
worse character than any which preceded it, inasmuch as Russia 
has no ennobling arts to give in return for the independence she 
seeks to destroy, nor admits of toleration in religion—an article 
in which the Roman tyrants were exceedingly liberal. If Russia 
succeed in her views—as succeed she will, if she be allowed: to 
clutch Turkey,—civilization will be thrown back to a worse con- 
ition than in the third century, and the world find itself under a 
dominion in which the despotism of the Cesars will be united 
with the spiritual pretensions of the popes, and the varying gra- 
dations of society reduced to one stagnant level by an organized 
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bureaucracy whose function is to destroy individual agency, and 
make the movements of the masses depend as much upon the 
central authority as if they were so many automata, deriving life 
and motion from its will. Under such a dominion, a species of 
second Vandalism would be enthroned in Europe, so much more 
to be feared than the first, as its outrages would be the result of 
system and method,—its slavish codes, its legal murders, and whole- 
sale proscriptions be enforced upon principles of order and equity, 
and everything wear that settled and normal appearance as to 
lead to no hope of future deliverance, either from progressive 
amelioration or the violent fluctuations of war. The central and 
southern states, with those of the west, would be doomed to forego 
their chivalric ideas, their manly sentiments, and heroic impulses, 
with their social customs and polity, the fruit of one thousand 
years’ civilization, in order that an inferior race—only recently 
emerged from barbarism, without any literature, or any concep- 

tions of refinement and civil jurisprudence beyond what they 
have crudely picked up from the nations over whom they seek 
sovereignty ;—who have acquired their immense territories by a 
system of fraud, spoliation, and conquest—might lord it over their 
dominions, and make them the victims of that tyranny and super- 

stition only fit for a besotted nation like themselves. In other 

wars we have fought for freedom and security; but this, in addi- 

tion to these, is a struggle for civilization. 

That Russia should have been allowed to proceed so far in her 
schemes of aggrandisement appears unaccountable, and betrays a 
remarkable want of prescience on the part of those to whom the 
destinies of this country have been confided; but it seems far 
more unaccountable, and betrays a far more lamentable lack of 
foresight, that when her designs of universal dominion have 
become patent to the world, and she was about to pounce upon the 
object calculated to give them immediate effect, that any class 
of men, and least of all those invested with senatorial functions, 
should affect to ignore the purpose of Russia, and exclaim when 
the country had dispatched its forces to defeat it—For what object 
are we at war? We would answer such queries by asking—For 
what possible objects can a nation so situated as Great Britain go 
to war, which are not involved in this contest? Our naticnal 
honour is at stake in the attack on the dominions of an un- 
offending ally: our naval supremacy, our commercial interests, 
our political influence in Europe, the security of our possessions 
in India, are bound up no less intimately in the struggle; while 
the more remote objects, but not less real, relate to the liberties 
of Europe and the interests of civilization. If the sword is not to 


be unsheathed for these objects, we should like to know why are 
NO. XLIV. M M 
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military establishments and defensive armaments supported, or 
what possible use can they be to a nation. These querists appear 
to think that the object which should justify a country in going 
to war ought to be something tangible, which they can turn over 
and examine, like their own calicoes ; something which they could 
measure by a three-foot rule, or count upon their ten fingers. Had 
this party lived in the days of Elizabeth, they would certainly have 
inquired, when the Armada was approaching our shores, what pos- 
sible object Drake could have in view when he stood off Brest with 
his fire ships to meet it; just as Tierney and his supporters 
pertinaciously bored Pitt's government, when Napoleon's camp- 
fires on the coast of Boulogne were seen from the Dover 
cliffs, as to what possible end we could have in view in raising 
new levies, and encumbering our shores with additional forti- 
fications. How a representative assembly can keep its temper 
when such absurd questions are asked in these great emergencies, 
certainly passes our comprehension to conceive. 

Almost equal in folly to the affectation which would ignore the 
‘bjects of the war, are the absurd reasons alleged against our 
continuing it. The device resorted to here is, to point out all 
the mischiefs which have attended wars conducted upon false 
principles as the inevitable concomitants of the present contest, 
and then to denounce the struggle on account of the false acci- 
dents with which they have invested it, but which will certainly 
not ensue if the war be conducted with vigour and efficiency. Sir 
James Graham ventured to remind government of the fickleness 
- of the people with regard to past wars, and advised them to con- 
clude a peace as speedily as possible, since the present war, in 
favour of which the people seem now prepared to go any lengths, 
would, in the natural course of things, become thoroughly un- 
popular in six months. Mr. Cobden even added the consolatory 
prediction that ministers would be hooted in the streets. Notwith- 
standing this compliment to the stability of popular opinion, we 
do not remember that any wars which have obtained the sympathy 
of the people ever became unpopular, unless those which were 
bungled in the execution, or which were pursued for the ignoble 
purposes of faction rather than for national objects. If wars 
undertaken amidst the rejoicings of the people, like those of 
Queen Anne and of the second George, afterwards excited their 
curses, we must look for the change, not in the fickle nature of 
the multitude, but in the court intrigues and factious cabals which 
so frequently interpose either to defeat the object of wars, or 
to prevent the country from obtaining the advantages they ex- 
pected to derive from their prosecution. For our part, we challenge 
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these parliamentary seers to point out a single war undertaken 
for proper objects, and conducted upon right principles, which 


ever excited popular discontent. Were the wars of Elizabeth and. 


Cromwell unpopular? Did the war which Chatham waged in North 
America with so much glory to his country, experience any portion 
of public disfavour? Of course, if vast fleets are sent out every 
year without any object, beyond making a summer tour in the 
Baltic—if blockades are established, without effecting any detri- 
ment except to our own commerce,—if vast sums seem to be 
swallowed up in the Crimean vortex, merely to enable the Russian 
engineers to display their dexterity in repairing the earthworks 
in front of Sebastopol, the public would be stolid indeed if the 
prediction of our parliamentary Calchas did not prove true; but 
their ire would be excited not against the war, but against the 
delusive manner in which its aims had been frustrated ; and their 
altered conduct would only evince the opinion that it was better 
to have no war at all, than one which absorbed their treasures 
without leading to any results. The prospect, however, of such 
a contingency, instead of inducing the minister to discontinue 
hostilities, ought to be an additional stimulant to him to pro- 
secute the war on that enlarged scale which is likely to lead to 
the realization of the people’s wishes. For if history teaches any 
axiom, it is this,—that no minister ever stood by a nation and pur- 
sued its interests with unswerving rectitude, without that nation 
standing by him. 

Mr. Cobden cannot harangue his constituents,—Mr. Bright can- 
not write a letter or address the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject, without dilating on the enormous debt that must, if the war 
continue, accrue to the national incumbrances—already past what 
the nation can well bear—and professing to see in the present 
temper of the country nothing but national ruin and bankruptcy 
staring them in the face. Mr. Bright argues, that if we prolong 
the war and—what he assumes to be the same thing—go on 
augmenting the burdens of the country, America, who is not so 
weighted, will outstrip us in the race of commercial competition, 
and that in the long run we shall find ourselves beaten by our 
transatlantic rivals out of all the markets of Europe. Even the 
astute Mr. Gladstone marvels that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not quake in his shoes at the work which his col- 
leagues are cutting out for him. War might be something we 
had to go into the market to purchase, and which could not be 
secured without investing a certain amount of capital, in propor- 
tion to its continuance, which we were never to see again. The 
Silesian and Spanish war cost us upwards of fifty millions; the 
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contest with America must have swallowed up at least one hundred 
and fifty more; and that with France, which immediately succeeded, 
set down to our account the enormous amount of 850,939,3291. 
In none of these cases did we receive the slightest pecuniary 
return for the startling amount of capital invested. It is there- 
fore concluded that the present war will be proportionally dear, 
and that, beyond the defence of a few millions of dissolute Turks, 
the people will get no return for their money. Now, we cannot 
see that the extravagant system and false principles adopted in 
former wars should furnish any criterion by which to judge of the 
' present ; nor even when we go to war for legitimate purposes, that 
we should incur the slightest modicum of expense on that account. 
Had the Hanoverian absurdity been avoided, and the Germans 
been left to their own resources for the defence of their dominions— 
had the nation, under a skilful minister, flung its energies into 
the struggle to bring Spain t» account for her depredations in the 
New World, it is only rational to suppose that Spain would have 
speedily submitted, and if too poor to indemnify us for the expense 
of the war in specie, would have renounced some of her colonies 
to compensate our posterity for the additional burdens which that 
expenditure had entailed upon them. Surely no one doubts that 
if the same Hanoverian influence had not prevailed during the 
seven years’ war,—that if Chatham had been allowed to bring 
the contest with France, and ultimately with Spain and France 
combined, to a conclusion, that the conquest of the settlements of 
these two nations in North and South America would not have 
more than compensated Great Britain for her pecuniary losses on 
account of the struggle. Even in the late war with France, by 
annihilating the enemy’s marine, by monopolizing her commerce 
and retaining our conquests, we might have presented a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet as regards the expenditure, if the loans raised 
had not been negotiated upon vicious principles and squandered 
upon reckless objects. Other nations have found their account in 
war ; why should we be losers by it? Rome, by her system of 
warfare, not only extended her territory and aggrandized her 
power, but enriched her people; and Carthage, while pursuing, 
like ourselves, a humanizing commerce, generally contrived to 
make the numerous contests in which she engaged, accessories to 
her wealth as well as her dominion. Why then should we, who 
do not fight for plunder and extended rule, but for justice, forego 
our just claims to compensation out of a tender regard for the 
enemy, and, by burdening ourselves with the costs, invite him 
to repeat his insolence? A sagacious ruler like Elizabeth or 
Cromwell, who enriched their subjects by the wars which they 
undertook, would, in like manner, turn the present contest to 
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account, not only by making Russia pay a large indemnity, but 
by breaking down the barriers which that power keeps closed to 
the introduction of our trade on her western frontier, and by sup- 
planting her commerce both in Armenia and Persia, and in the 
vast regions of Bokhara and Turkistan. Therefore, when the 
peace party talk about the national burdens, and the dangers im- 
pending to our commerce from American rivalry, we might retort 
upon them the necessity of prolonging the war, if we would 
alleviate those burdens and give increased facilities to reproduc- 
tion, until we were enabled to conclude it with advantage to the 
country. 

The mode by which governments have attempted to cope with 
Russia, both in negotiation and in arms, is quite of a piece with 
the supineness displayed by their predecessors with respect to 
her encroachments, and with the ridiculous trifling which would 
fain lead us to allow Russia to plant her flag on Saint Sophia's, 
and rule with undiminished sway from the borders of the Ganges 
to the coast of the Baltic. One would think that, after having 
slept so long in a state of dreamy security, and awakening at 
length to some sense of the reality of their danger, ministers would 
have taxed their energies to the utmost to retrieve the fatal mis- 
takes of their predecessors, and endeavoured to push back Russia 
from every point of territory which gave her vantage ground for 
attack upon Turkey. Instead, however, of pursuing this course, 
ministers have attempted to keep things on their old footing, 
and out of motives of political expediency, to patch up the 
quarrel with as little inconvenience to themselves. as possible. 
While admitting the magnitude of the danger, both as regards 
the interests of this country and those of surrounding nations, 
how did they attempt to face it? By sending 10,000 men to 
Malta, and requesting that the enemy should retrace his steps 
across the Pruth; that the firmans relative to the spiritual 
advantages granted by the Porte to her Christian subjects should 
be communicated to the European Powers; that the old treaties 
should be renewed—treaties, forsooth!—which gave Russia the 
means and the pretext for constantly harassing and undermining 
Turkey ; which secured to her the command of the Danube and 
excluded our ships from the Bosphorus, and made the Euxine 
a Russian lake. There is no one now but admits that such idle 
demonstrations and foolish overtures only served to embolden 
the enemy, and to convince him that from the sort of minds to 
which the destinies of this country were confided, he could expe- 
rience no real check to his efforts. We tried to stem the 
encroachments of the ocean by opposing to it a barrier hardly 
sufficient to dam a mill-stream; and to protect a falling state 
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against the violence of its oppressor by re-enacting the provi- 
sions he had prepared for its overthrow. Our folly was that of 
the people of Arnheim, who, when the sea swept through their 
dikes, attempted to resist the current by propping up the piles 
of masonry whose fissures had caused the inundation ! 
Nor even, when compelled by the indignant voice of the nation 
to begin the war in earnest, did ministers evince symptoms of a 
more rational spirit. They still regarded the contest as a mere 
Russo-Turkish affair, in which they had no right to interfere, 
unless as one ally is bound to support another ; and showed great 
eagerness to accept as bases of pacification the conditions which 
those in the interest of Russia thought proper to propose. The 
enemy was told not to fear; that we did not intend to use him 
roughly, but only to strike him with the back of the sword. He 
‘was assured his honour would be taken care of; that, no matter 
to what length he pushed the contest, no territory would be 
taken from him; and that though we might bombard a few of 
hhis towns and take a fortress or two, this was done merely with 
‘@ view to satisfy our people and to induce him to accept of the 
wery moderate terms of pacification that his own allies had ap- 
‘proved, and which imdeed had been framed at their dictation. 
‘We likewise as much as informed him that we magnanimously 
intended ‘to allow him to go free of any punishment for his rash 
insolence, as soon as it pleased him to sue for peace ; or, in other 
words, that we would pay our own costs in the war, and persuade 
‘our allies to do likewise. By these considerate assurances we 
offered Russia a premium to continue the struggle. It is true, 
‘we abandoned the three-point negotiation for four bases of a 
‘more trenchant character ; but then, the difference was such as 
to create in Russia no concern, except upon the point of the 
limitation of her naval force in the Black Sea; and even here 
‘the pressure arose more out of regard to the stain which such a 
condition was likely to cast upon her own honour, than any 
-obstruction it might afford to her long-cherished designs upon the 
Turkish capital. For no one, surely, can imagine that the differ- 
sence between four ships and eight could affect the security of Con- 
‘stantinople, or give the Turk any assurance that his peace would 
mot'be invaded. Even if Russia framed no device to elude the 
‘spirit of the limitation, still she might have as many sloops in 
_ the Euxine as she pleased, and could by their agency easily land 
“a large force at Sizeboli to march on Constantinople. Should, 
however, any one be vain enough to think that the concession of 
‘the third point would really secure Turkey, let him look at the 
map of Asia and rid himself of the illusion. If Russia had not 
a single ‘craft in the Black Sea, she could, from her Armenian 
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frontier, advance an army, without danger of being outflanked by 
an hostile force, through the defenceless provinces of Asia Minor, 
and bide her own time for the rest. So true is this, that her 
great minister Potemkin pronounced the route through Asia the 
only way of effectually securing Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
this point of naval limitation is thought, even at this hour, a 
barrier sufficiently effectual to exclude the Russians from their 
aboriginal settlements in the East; and we have perilled the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and exhausted our energies in 
diplomatic notes and protocols to obtain it. Nay, some gentle- 
men—and these reckoned among the foremost statesmen of the 
country—have gone even further than this in their complying 
disposition to the enemy. As a settlement of the question, they 
have accepted of the Austrian suggestion,—that Russia might keep 
as powerful an armament as she pleased in the Euxine, if she would 
only allow us to keep a fleet there numerically equal with her 
own. Great God! to what a state of humiliation has this country 
been reduced! We, who have it in our power to ride complete 
masters over every sea, we must bate our breath, and sue for permis- 
sion to float a navy in those very waters where the enemy's vessels 
skulk behind stone bastions, and dare not show themselves within 
sight of our own; we must decide this great quarrel upon terms 
we always had it in our power to enforce without shedding a 
drop of blood or expending a shilling in the struggle,—upon terms, 
in fine, too disgraceful even for the enemy, crushed as he is by 
a succession of defeats, to implore from us. Shades of Chatham 
and Elizabeth! what would have been your indignation to see 
the interests of the mighty empire which you so strenuously 
laboured to exalt and defend confided to such pigmies as these, 
who, with their own security, the liberties of nations and the 
advance of civilization depending on the issue, while possessed 
of the power to drive the enemy back to his sterile dominions 
and erect insuperable barriers to his further encroachments, sit 
down to debate, and rest the final settlement of the contest upon, 
whether the enemy shall have four ships or eight in the Euxine, 
—that is, whether he shall be allowed to pounce upon his victim 
at a distance of five inches or ten, and take his chance of slipping 
through our fingers in making that fatal leap which is to decide 
the destinies of Europe! 

To argue any of the questions arising out of the complications of 
this phase of the quarrel, would, indeed, only be to take partin the 
disputes of the Lilliputians with regard to the means of arresting 
Gulliver. But we cannot refrain from noticing the views of one 
gentleman, simply because he has attained a position which 
renders any absurdities he may utter worthy of attention. Mr. 
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Gladstone thinks that an equipoise to the Russian force in the 
Black Sea would afford as good a solution of the third point as 
could be proposed; or that, at all events, we are not authorized to 
continue the war until all the possible means of solving that point 
are exhausted: that the present war must be either a war of 
terms, or a war of nationalities and conquest; that we conse- 
quently cannot abandon the ground of the terms involved in the 
four points without prosecuting the war for objects alien to those 
for which we first undertook it, and thereby burdening ourselves 
with that injustice which we at present lay on the shoulders of 
our opponents. We, in our simplicity, thought that the mode of 
argumentation by which the scholastics attempted to shut up 
God's powers of action within two or three heads, cognizable to 
their own intellects, had been abandoned; that the farrago of 
Deus agere non potest solummodo syllogisms had been swept from 
the schools. But here we find them, though discarded in divinity, 
introduced under the patronage of an ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer into the domain of politics. Why, every war is a war of 
terms, inasmuch as no war can be prosecuted without objects 
which must be secured by conditions that seek corresponding ex- 
pression in language. Wars of nationalities and conquest are as 
much wars of terms as those undertaken to redress injury or to 
seek compensation for insult; each aims at ends, the admission of 
which cannot be accomplished without certain claims announced 
in the form of intelligible propositions. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument confounds these two things—so essentially distinct—and 
predicates of the one that invariability which only attaches to the 
other. The objects of the -present war are those of security and 
justice. The terms by which we secure those objects must depend 
upon the length to which the enemy protracts the war, and our 
own successes in the struggle. In making the four points the 
invariable object of the present contest, Mr. Gladstone is incon- 
sistent with himself; for he, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
began the war before these terms were thought of, and when the 
only points at issue between the English executive and Russia 
were the three propositions demanding a status quo. It is obvious, 
therefore, if terms are to be considered as the object of the 
present war, that Mr. Gladstone is chargeable with the injustice 
which he flings at his opponents by abandoning the conditions 
on which he was first prepared to settle the quarrel, for others 
of a more comprehensive nature; or, indeed, by continuing the 
contest a moment after the Russians had evacuated the Prin- 
cipalities. If his argument be worth anything, the invasion of 
the Crimea was a wanton outrage, and all the lives lost, and suffer- 
ings endured, and treasure wasted in the ensuing campaign, were 
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so many criminal sacrifices, for which no one is more. accountable 
than himself. Surely Mr. Gladstone must admit, if we could 
attack the enemy's territory with a view to force him to limit his 
force in the Black Sea in order to secure Turkey, without entering 
on a war of nationality or conquest, we could, with the same 
single-mindedness of purpose, take any portion of his territory 
from him, if we thought the separation necessary to effect. the 
same object, without placing the war on another basis. To argue 
because we attempt to gain for Turkey other securities than the 
miserable naval counterpoise which he would oppose to stem, 
forsooth, the resistless torrent of Muscovite armies, —because we. 
endeavour to wrest from Russia those provinces she has recently 
plundered from inoffensive neighbours, with a view to operate the 
more effectively upon her victim,—that we relinquish the original 
objects of the war for the pursuit of ephemeral glory and the 
sétting up of alien nationalities, is only slandering himself, and 
trifling in the highest degree with the common sense of the 
country. 

But have Mr. Gladstone and those who think with him esti- 
mated the effects which the counterpoise to the Russian force in 
the Black Sea they so earnestly recommend would entail upon 
this country ? Do they think it consonant either with our interests 
or our honour, that after drawing the sword in the cause of 
justice, and wasting our best lives and millions of treasure in 
the attempt to obtain it, we should patch up the quarrel by 
accepting an arrangement, which would not only entail upon us 
the expenses of the war, but oblige us to incur the greater, be- 
cause permanent, charge of keeping up a large armament in the 
Euxine, for no other object than to excite infinite bickering, and 
to fill Europe with such alarms as to cause us to keep our army 
upon a war footing? What would be thought of the sanity of a 
man, who having gone to law for the sake of justice, and possess- 
ing full power to exact compliance with his equitable demands, 
should consent to waive his claims, and accept conditions which 

_would not only burden him with the expense of the suit, but sub- 
ject him to a still more onerous charge, with a view to provide 
against the perpetration of that injustice which it was completely 
in his power to prevent? Considering the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and our own power to enforce adequate com- 
pensation and security, a treaty based upon such concessions 
would have been far more disgraceful to this country than that 
concocted by Mrs. Masham in the bedchamber of Anne, or that 
which hard necessity forced Pelham to recommend to his 
sovereign; inasmuch as it would have defeated the object of 
the war by enfeebling Turkey, and have allowed the enemy, by 
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the intervention of an armed truce, to take breath, and renew or 
hostilities under more favourable circumstances. Talk about m 
the honour of Russia,—what would have become of our own th 
honour, had we signed our name to such conditions? Are we we 
to withhold our blows in grappling with an enemy who is ap 
striving to crush us simply on account of fear that we may by 
bruise him too much? Yet this is the insensate prattling upon eff 
which the terms of peace, by limitation or equipoise, are presented th 
tous. We must not hit the enemy hard, or by pressing for ade- su 
quate compensation and security, depress his power too much ;— a 
he may retaliate and avenge! These are not the principles which sq 
have conducted states to greatness, or by which their dominion gi 
has been upheld. They are not the principles which Chatham Ri 
applied to France, Cromwell to Holland, or Elizabeth to Spain; to 
but they are the principles which, under the Oropezas and the B 
Neihards, have brought great empires to ruin and disgrace. By of 
temporizing conduct we shall only hasten the crisis we seek to be 
avert. Puncture the wolf, and it will open its jaws to devour ; re 
deprive him of his fangs, and you lay him at your feet. Bold 80 
measures in this war are the only means of obtaining security, of 
as they afford the only chances of procuring compensation. The to 
people of this country may rely upon it, if they refuse out of vain pe 
motives of delicacy, or through an imprudent regard for the © 
_ enemy, to seek indemnity for their losses in redressing wrong, a} 
they will soon find it out of their power to interfere where wrong th 
is to be redressed. But in the present emergency we have no p 
choice, if we would pursue the straightforward:path which leads al 
to our object. We cannot secure Turkey without reducing the Pp 
overgrown territories of Russia; nor can we wrest from her the ta 
territories which press upon the confines of Turkey, without ef 

Opening to our merchants extensive markets along the richest 
portions of her European frontier, and in the south-western pro- n 
vinces of Asia. If we strike for petty objects, we shall infallibly ti 
cheat ourselves, endanger our security, and jeopardize the existence T 
of the ally whom we armed to defend. If we strike for noble. si 
objects,—if we will not be content with less than the gravity of | th 
the crisis entitles us to demand,—we shall obtain our just ends ; tl 
perform the part which our station in Europe assigns to us, and si 
prove the benefactors of other countries while enriching our ir 
own. ti 
But as we cannot obtain security without humiliating Russia, n 
and as we cannot effectively humiliate Russia without attacking e 
her in every point where she is vulnerable, it concerns us to in- 1] 
quire what are our present operations, and whether they corre- a 
spond to the ends we ought to have in view? Is Government te 
using the immense means at its disposition to cripple the enemy, e 
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or merely indulging us with mock spectacles which can have no 
more effect in accomplishing its ends than a series of idle blows in 
the air? We must confess, that in contrasting the objects of the 
war with the petty means taken to ensure them, we are not in- 
aptly reminded of the attempt of the Libyans to restrain Hercules 
by tying his arms with bands which required only the simplest 
effort of his volition to break. Here a great empire is to be 
thrown back to its former limits; its forces are in a certain mea- 
sure to be doubled up; and to effect this purpose, we fasten upon 
a fortress covering a few roods out of five and a half millions of 
square miles of territory, and employ almost our undivided ener- 
gies before it, as if upon its capture depended the vitality of the 
Russian empire. We are far from underrating the fall of Sebas- 
topol, and the probable fate of the Russian army in the Crimea. 
But it is not too much to say that, had it been the destiny 
of Elizabeth to have had this war upon her hands, she would, 
before the second campaign had elapsed, have fomented another 
rebellion in Weliki; that she would have reclaimed for Persia 
some portion of its former territory, and driven the enemy north 
of the Caucasus; that she would have roused the Finlanders 
to arms, and by the aid of the Poles forced Russia to sue for 
peace beneath the walls of Smolensko. The conduct of the 
Cecils and the Walsinghams proceeded upon he principle of 
applying all the means at their disposition to achieve the object 
they had in view: that of the present Cabinet is founded upon a 
principle directly opposite, viz., that of perversely flinging away 
all the opportunities which Providence has placed at their dis- 
position for pushing the contest to a successful issue, while they 
task their feeble energies in looking after those which are in- 
effective and remote. ~ 

Let not the nation delude itself with the idea that the Vienna 
negotiations are past, as long as it tolerates a system of hostili- 
ties adapted to the bases upon which those negotiations proceeded. 
The military operations of ministers are upon a narrow scale, 
simply because they seek to patch up the present quarrel upon 
the ground of some miserable naval limitation, which will lead to 
the slightest disturbance of the present European status «8 pos- 
sible. The means correspond to the end, which is that of smother- 
ing the elements of discord, and leaving them to smoulder for a 
time only to break out into a future conf'agration far more 
menacing to the interests of the country. Ministers decline to 
evoke the aid of foreign races, because such a step will lead to 
the dismemberment of Russia—whose territories they appear so 
anxious to preserve—and prolong the contest by widening the 
terms of agreement. But in this they deceive themselves: their 
efforts serve only to embolden Russia, and provoke her to re- 
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newed attempts at resistance. As long as ministers refuse to 
attack the enemy where he is vulnerable, he will never submit to 
any terms that will place a permanent restriction on his ambitious 
projects. The shortest way to conclude the war is to extend the 
basis of our operations, and strike with effect. They must dike 
out the Russian torrent both on the east and the west ; they must 
restore to Persia her former Mahomedan territories; they must 
drive the enemy from the Caspian, assure the liberties of the 
Caucasian nations, and aim at the affranchisement of Poland. 
Though the capture of Sebastopol, with the destruction of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea, ought undoubtedly to have formed 
one of the objects of the war, yet it must be admitted that, with re- 
gard to the security of the Turkish dominions, this project is much 
inferior to that of erecting a permanent barrier against future en- 
croachment on those lines of Russian frontier which border on 
Turkey. So long as any portion of the territories of Russia form 
the boundary of her prey, it is in the nature of things to expect that 
aggressions will continue to be made, and province after province 
disappear, according as the state of European alliances holds out 
any hope of Russia appropriating the spoil with impunity. The 
fleet in the Euxine has never been employed by Russia to menace 
Constantinople, nor has the Crimean fortress been put into requi- 
sition in her former attacks upon the Porte: Russia has invariably 
marched her armies over Poland into the Danubian principalities; 
and when Poland did not belong to her, she violated its neutrality 
with a view to strike at her victim.* The Porte was so convinced 
that his real danger lay on this side, that he even made the bare 
occupation of Poland by Russian troops, in 1769, a pretext for 
declaring war against St. Petersburg; and on the partition of 
that country, used the most strenuous endeavours to create a 
European coalition against Catherine. From the day that Poland 
was absorbed by her rapacious spoiler, and the Turkish territory 
from the Austrian frontier to the Black Sea brought into imme- 
diate contact with that of Russia, the condition of Turkey became 
desperate, and her internal organization shattered: she lost all 
control over Bessarabia and the Danubian principalities, and 
found herself, in less than half a century, five times engaged in a 
life and death grapple with her foe for the integrity of her 
dominions. Though the aggressions of Russia on the Asiatic 
side have been less marked, yet Turkey, even in this quarter, has 
_ lost an extent of territory equal to the whole of the smaller 
states of Germany, while she has everything to fear from the pro- 


* In 1739, when 60,000 Russians, under Marshal Munnich, crossed the ter- 
Titory of Poland, and invaded Moldavia. The Polish territory was again violated 
by Russia for the same purpose in 1769, as well as in the war of 1788—1792. 
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gressive contraction of the Persian frontier, which has brought 
her north-east boundary in these parts in immediate contact with 
the territory of her enemy; nor can there be a doubt, after the 
revelations of Potemkin and Suwarrow, that if any check was 
placed upon her encroachments in the west, that Russia would, 
in advancing to her object, fully indemnify herself by successive 
attacks upon the pashalics of Roum and Karamania. Now, on 
neither side can we expect to shield Turkey, unless by interposing 
between her and Russia those dominions which the northern auto- 
crat has appropriated with a view to isolate Turkey, and placing 
them under governments sufficiently strong to afford a guarantee 
against future encroachment. On the side of Asia this object 
may be effectively accomplished, by assigning to Persia some 
portion of her ancient frontier, and by restoring the independence 
of the Christian states between the Caspian and the Black Sea. 
On the west, we have no alternative but to re-establish what we 
are bound to effect by every motive of humanity and justice—the 
independence of Poland. Austria, in her present subservience 
to Russia, dare not accept the territory extending between her 
frontier and the Black Sea. To form it into an independent state 
would be no less nugatory than impracticable. There is but one 
solution of the difficulty, and that is, by incorporating it with the 
ancient Polish kingdom, of which it constituted a part, and by 
affranchising the people, to interpose that gallant nation as a bul- 
wark against Muscovite irruption. Under the shield of Poland 
Turkey only can rest secure, and Europe respire from the con- 
tinual alarms which menace her civilization. 

But what are the difficulties surrounding these objects? Have 
ministers the means at their disposition for carrying on simul- 
taneously a line of defensive operations from the Baltic to the 
Caspian? Does the present state of Europe and their relation to 
the foreign courts, whose interests would be involved in such a 
step, provide them with any excuse for the shortcomings of their 
present policy, or warrant them in entering upon a struggle so 
alarming to the peace of the world? These are grave questions, 
but they admit of answers as discreditable to ministers as they 
are satisfactory to the country. With respect to Persia, we opine, 
if British diplomacy be worth anything, there would be no diffi- 
culty in disentangling her from the meshes of Russian intrigue, 
and bringing her into the views of the Western Powers. Persia 
sees in Russia her hereditary foe, who has stripped her of her 
richest provinces, destroyed her maritime rights in the Caspian, 
and who never intermeddles in her affairs without some view to 
further spoliation and aggrandizement. England, on the other 
hand, has never interposed unless to shield her from the blows of 
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her merciless enemy. Surely, with such reminiscences, Russian 
influence might easily be extinguished at Teheran, and the Shah 
led to form a regular army of his own subjects, under the dis- 
cipline of British officers, instead of depending on the support of 
the wandering tribes to whom he at present entrusts the defence of 
his capital. We are informed upon high authority,* that the 
Persians are more teachable than the Portuguese, and would form 
far better soldiers than any of the Iberian natives whom Wellesley 
led to victory. We do not see why, therefore, without sending a 
single troop from these shores, we should not organize a force on 
the northern frontier of Persia sufficient to storm the enemy out 
of Kabadagh, Shirvan, and Daghestan; and, with the assistance 
of the Christian provinces around—who are ardent to recover 
their liberties—to drive them beyond the Caucasus. The con- 
tiguity of our Asiatic possessions might enable us to assist such 
operations with a detachment of our Indian army; while the ship- 
wrights of Bombay might easily construct, at Astrabad or Bulrush, 
@ flotilla which, manned by two thousand sailors, would amply 
suffice to drive the Russians out of the Caspian. If these move- 
ments were effected simultaneously with the present operations in 
the Crimea, they could end in no other result than defeat and 
disgrace to the enemy; and by the time the Crimea is taken, 
the work would be completed upon this side of Turkey, with in- 
finite advantage to our own interest and that of the redeemed 
nations. The Christian provinces about the Caucasus, and those 
which lie on the Ottoman frontier, might be erected into an inde- 
pendent state under the protection of the British flag, and form 
the germ of a nascent civilization which would strike its roots 
into the semi-barbarous provinces around. 

In neglecting to pursue this line of operations on the east, the 
Western Powers have no excuse; the sword hangs idly by their 
side, simply because it does not accord with their system of 
narrow and timid expedients to wield it. On the west, however, 
they are restrained, or affect to be restrained, by dread of stimu- 
lating revolutions, or by fear of embroiling themselves with the 
two great Powers whose territories would be concerned in the 
struggle. Now, we should like to know what England has to 
fear from foreign nationalities. It is true that the French Em- 
peror's throne would not be the more secure for a revolt in Hun- 
gary, or from the proclamation of another Roman republic. The 
hint that he gave Europe, in not allowing Kossuth to pass 
through his dominions, fully proclaims his feelings on this 
head ; nevertheless, he has a strong predilection for the plans of 


* Sir De Lacy Evans. 
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his uncle,* and there is nothing in the reconstruction of Poland 
that need alarm him about the rising of the Red Republicans in 
any part of Europe. No doubt there are anarchists in Poland, 
as there are everywhere else. When the government of a state 
is in solution, the people have the more excuse for forming their 
own opinion, but the generality are strongly in favour of an 
hereditary monarchy, and if the country rose of itself to-morrow, 
they would aim at no other form of government. But, in re- 
suming their independence under the protection of the Western 
Powers, the Poles would only be too glad to accept any polity 
their deliverers pressed upon them ; nor is it at all likely that 
the uprising of this people at the dictation of two conservative 
states, to fulfil a political necessity, would awaken any hopes 
among the democrats of Hungary or Italy. Instead of a national 
outbreak, raging with that fury as to emit sparks to light up the 
inflammable materials which smoulder in other countries, the 
movement might be effected with as much order and regularity 
as if the provinces were merely turning out, as they were wont, 
to fire a feu de jove over the election of a new sovereign. What 
community of feeling can there be between the republican of Italy, 
who would deprive the Pope of his estates and enthrone another 
Goddess of Reason on the altar of the Apostles, and the Catholic 
Pole, who regards as the foulest blot upon his national honour 
the contumely poured upon that very religion which the repub- 
licans of Italy would disgrace ? What community of sentiment 
can there be between the Protestant Magyar, who evoked a revo- 
lution in attempting to render the Sclavonic element subservient 
to his rule, and the chivalrous Pole, who regards his distinction 
as the leader of that element as the proudest badge which his 
country could assume ? + 

People, because they hear of the word revolutionist applied 
indistinctly to all populations who are struggling against their 
rulers in behalf of chimerical schemes of government which never 
had any existence, imagine the Poles to be exactly in the same 


* The sympathies of Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, Count Walewski, strongly 
incline to the Poles; and Count de Persigny, his London ambassador, is no less 
committed to their cause. 

+ It is true that the imprudent conduct of a few exiles, in fraternizing with the 
Red Republicans, seems to fly in the face of this reasoning ; but if we judge of the 
Polish nation from these specimens, we shall fall into the absurdity of the Portuguese, 
who formed their estimate of the refined people of Edinburgh, from the Scotch 
marauders who, in the Peninsular war, carried off their wives, and plundered 
their cellars. We indeed marvel that the Poles are so reserved as they are. 
If the conservative classes turn their backs upon a people, they must expect them 
to fall into unseemly ways, and catch at every straw which promises to better their 
condition ; but once admit them to their ranks, they will assert the respectability of 
their pretensions, and bid good-bye to these messieurs. 
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predicament; and Russia, with an insolence that defies com- 
parison, has taken care to spread this impression, with a view to 
intimidate Germany and the conservative classes of Europe. 
But we have no more right to apply the word revolutionist in 
this sense to the Poles, than that of anarchist to the man who, 
having been recently plundered of his money and watch, demands 
their restitution. If any such stigma is to be used, it must be 
applied to the imperial spoiler who, like a thief in the night, 
watched for opportunity to filch their liberties from their grasp, 
appropriate their territories, and slay their independence. In 
reclaiming these, the cause of the Poles is essentially that of 
order and justice, and, as such, has been maintained by the most 
conservative statesmen in Europe ;—by the Castlereaghs and the 
Metternichs, by the Talleyrands, by the Hardenbergs, and the 
Steins, who, had not the Lion escaped from his lair at Elba, 
would have risked another European war for their deliverance. 
The Poles do not aim at visionary constitutions and long-for- 
gotten codes buried under the accumulated dust of centuries ; 
their rights are those of yesterday, and embrace everything that 
is sacred to order, not only in political affranchisement but reli- 
gious freedom. The wounds which other nationalities complain 
of, have long since been cicatrized ; the people have become assi- 
milated by the lapse of centuries to the systems from which they 
would fain tear themselves; nor could the fulfilment of their 
wishes afford any advantage, but in some cases be attended with 
‘detriment, to their neighbours: whereas Poland is yet bleeding 
from her recent mutilations, and her restoration is necessary as 
a shield to European civilization. During the last sixty-two 
years she has undergone eight modifications, and every storm 
which bursts over Europe never fails to lead to some readjust- 
ment ofsher territory. What care we about the Doges of Venice, 
the Vladislaves of Hungary, or the charter which Rienzi drew 
out for his Roman confederates, or the compact which the first 
Leopold entered into with the Magyar? These things are all 
past.redemption ; but we do care about the violation of treaties 
which at present harasses Europe; which keeps a nation of twenty 
millions of gallant people continually upon the eve of insurrec- 
tion, and threatens the world with future complications. In 
removing this state of things, by admitting the Poles to their 
former rank among nations, instead of stimulating revolutions 
we shall only give an additional guarantee to peace and order in 
Europe. We shall prevent wild and visionary dreamers from 
allying their cause with that of a conservative people, and remove 
that foul blot from the scutcheon of sovereigns so often cited in 
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extenuation of the most scandalous excesses of democracy—the 
partition of Poland. 

But a question akin to the one we have been considering, is, 
whether Poland, once reconstructed, will be able to carry out the 
objects which the Western Powers would have in view in restor- 


ing her nationality? Dog not her former dissensions lead to 


the supposition that she would again become a prey to intestine 
discord and relapse into the power of Russia? We have no wish 
to extenuate the anarchical excesses into which Poland fell 
during the former period of her government, but very slight 


reflection will suffice to show that these are to be attributed not - 


to the character of the people, but to the nature of their insti- 
tutions. While other nations, in their advance to a higher civi- 
lization, had rid themselves of the medieval system of elective 
monarchy and the liberwm veto, the Poles retained these usages, 
and soon experienced their effects in internal discord and the 
introduction of foreign influence. As long, indeed, as the Ja- 
ghellons reigned, and the election of the monarch was, as else- 
where, only treated as a simple formula or theory, Poland was 
considered as a power of the first rank; her kings were treated 
with the highest consideration by foreign courts; their alliance 
was courted, and their armies feared; but when this dynasty 
became extinct and the Poles insisted upon the actual realization 
of elective monarchy and of exclusive obedience to laws passed 
by a unanimity of votes, then faction stalked abroad, dissension 
crept into their diets, and Russian gold decided the policy of the 
country. If the Poles consequently erred, it was on the side of 
conservatism. They steadfastly adhered to institutions which had 
become obsolete, and experienced the usual penalty of such an 
error, in subjection to foreign domination. The gallant en- 
deavour, however, on the part of the Poles, to retrieve this mis- 
take, which led to the constitution of 1791, and their unanimous 
support of order and rational liberty, from 1806 to 1830, during 
the period they enjoyed a national government, sufficiently demon- 
strate that no people are fitter to be trusted with independent action, 
or are so likely to turn their freedom to proper account. Ifa cen- 
tury and a half of internal weakness and disunion is to form an 
argument for depriving any country of self-government, what 
nation in Europe would stand the test? The mistakes of the 
Poles sprung from the best qualities of their nature; and, in their 
efforts to repair them, they risked their best blood, provoked the 
most relentless hostility, and endangered their national existence. 
hey fell not from being a prey to internal anarchy, but 
from twenty-five years’ successful effort to ameliorate their go- 
ernment; which, had the Western Powers done their duty, 
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would have been permanently accomplished, and Poland might 
have attained her former rank among the most prosperous 
nations of the age. If Catherine had been prevented from arrest- 
ing all attempts at internal improvement,—had she not been 
allowed to make the change from an elective to an hereditary 
monarchy and the abolition of the liberwm veto a pretext for. 
subverting the national existence of Poland, there is no reason 
to suppose that the Poles at the present day, in the wisdom of 
their laws and the regularity of their internal administration, 
would have been inferior to any of their neighbours. The gallant 
army of 70,000 men that the little duchy of Warsaw placéd at 
the disposal of Napoleon, which proved a model of discipline 


and bravery, even to his own soldiers; and the heroic achieve- 


ments in the insurrection of 1830, which covered the Polish arms 
with glory, show that, in the efficiency of their military measures, 
they are not likely to be surpassed by any nation in Europe. Let 
us not, then, visit,the effects of our own shortcomings on the Poles, 
but recognise their independence, and give them a strong and en- 
lightened government ; and we may rely upon it that they will be 
the last nation in the world to forfeit their independence.* 

But the great obstacle to securing Turkey on the western side, 
and inflicting an incurable blow upon Russian encroachment, is 
supposed to be the likelihood that Prussia and Austria would 
fling their swords into the Russian scale, and bring their com- 
bined forces to operate on Poland, with a view to the security of 
the duchy of Posen and Gallicia, in which case we should only 
render the cause of the Poles more hopeless, and diminish our 
own chances of bringing the contest to a successful termination. 
Undoubtedly, if such results would follow, it would be as well to 
restrain our hands; but are we certain that Prussian and Austrian 
interests lie in the direction which such forebodings point out, or 
that circumstances are so changed since the Congress of Vienna, 
as to lead the two leading German States to regard as a curse 
that which in 1815 they would have cénsidered as a blessing ? 
The popular idea with regard to the duchy of Posen, Dantzic, 
and Gallicia, is that the sovereigns of Prussia and Austria volun- 
tarily entered into a joint intrigue with Russia for the purpose of 

* It is amusing to hear Mr. Cobden talk about the anarchy of the Poles during 
the former period of their history, and declare them, on this account, unworthy of 
self-government. If there was one thing more than another that led to their sub- 
jugation it was their reliance on pacific measures, the absence of federal alliances 
with other states, the neglect of their national defences, and the reduction of their 
army—in fine, the adoption of the very course of policy which Mr. Cobden so 
earnestly impresses upon this country as the only means of securing its greatness. 
Instead of reviling the Poles for the course they pursued from the end of the 


sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, Mr. Cobden ought, if he places 
any faith in his theories, to adopt them as his pet nation. 
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annexing these states to their dominions, with no other view than 
that of territorial aggrandizement, and that they were equally 
culpable with Catherine in the crime of the partition of Poland. 
But the fact is, Frederic and Maria Theresa, in allowing Catherine 
to take her first share of the spoil, in return for the provinces 


_ which bordered upon their dominions, only acted in the interest 


of the balance of power. They knew that Poland had already 
become de facto a dependency of Russia. The inundation of 
the Polish provinces with Russian troops,—the removal of 
senators from the diet by Cossacks,—the submission of the 
country to a king chosen by the Czarine, and the exercise of 
‘supreme power by her ambassador, showed them that if they did 
not close with the offers of Catherine, that empress would take 


possession of the entire country. Instead therefore of regarding ° 


these possessions as conquests, they looked upon them simply as 
pledges, to be restored to Poland when that country should be in 
a condition to reclaim its own. The subsequent encroachments 
of Russia, until she appropriated one half of the Polish territory, 
leaving to each of her German accessories only one-fourth; the 
intrigues of Alexander with Napoleon, who did not scruple 
to sacrifice the Polish dominions of his German allies, in order 
to keep his own intact; and the claims which the same Alex- 
ander enforced with respect to the duchy of Warsaw at the 
congress of Vienna, opened the eyes of German statesmen to the 
designs of Russia, and proved that they had only become the 
tools of her ambition. By consenting to the partition of Poland, 
all that Prussia and Austria finally obtained was the accession of 
a few leagues of territory to their dominions, while Russia 
advanced her empire by several degrees of longitude to the west, 
and placed her armies in the position they now occupy, threat- 
ening Moravia and threatening Berlin. Instead of a peaceful 
neighbour, Germany found herself in contiguity with a warlike 
power, who used the immense vantage ground her new possessions 
gave her to domineer over Turkey, and to coerce Germany into 
acquiescence with her views. Prussia has already seen her terri- 
tories invaded, and the Russian flag float over the walls of her fron- 
tier‘cities when she chose to have a policy of her own; and Austria 
has been threatened with little less than destruction, because she 
endeavoured to arrest the Russian forces in their former attempts 
upon the dominions of the Turk. By placing Poland as a barrier 
between these states and their restless neighbour, we should really 
be doing them the most inestimable service in the world, and 
realize the wishes that their highest statesmen have entertained 
during the last half century, whose names they yet pronounc. 
with reverence—whose policy they yet regard with honour. 
NN2 
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We should restore to them independent action, and preserve 
them from the degrading condition of being the cat’s-paw to 
Russia’s aims at universal conquest, and secure their existence.* 
Instead of exciting their hostility by such a line of action, we 
should really ensure their secret sympathies and support. The 
fact of their giving no encouragement to the work, is only another 
proof of how much they stand in need of it. A Russian army 
concentrated at Lenczyca would be sufficient to blow up the 
Prussian monarchy. A victory gained by the Russians in the 
vicinity of Moravia might break the Austrian empire in pieces. 
If the Polish banner was unfurled to-morrow in the plains of 
Samogitia, the German states would no doubt bluster, menace, 
and—do nothing, until they saw the independence of the country 
and their own security firmly established, when they would be as 
ready to join in the shout of triumph over Russia as ourselves. 
Were Austria and Prussia to receive no equivalents for the loss 
of two millions of subjects, and the loss of a few thalers of 
revenue which they would cede to Poland, still, considering the 
immense benefits which the aflranchisement of that country 
would confer upon them, it surely cannot be for a moment sup- 
posed that they would be otherwise than glad of the exchange ; 
but as long as the belligerents are ready to compensate them in 
kind by the grant of far richer provinces than those they would 
be invited to surrender,t it becomes a positive mystery to deter- 


* The policy of Russia, as respects the seizure of Poland, and her aims with 
.regard to the German powers, are effectively portrayed in the following articles of 
the testament of Peter the Great :— 

‘Art. 4.—Divide Poland, by fomenting internal disorder and dissensions ; gain 
over the nobles by the power of gold; exercise influence over the diets ; act upon 
the elections by means of bribes ; introduce your partizans into the dietines ; pro- 
tect them ; introduce Russian troops into the country, and cause them to sojourn 
there until an opportunity occurs for fixing them there for ever. Should the neigh- 
bouring powers raise difficulties, satisfy them for the moment, by dismembering the 
country, wntil you are able to retake in detail what you have been obliged to renounce. 

‘ Art. 10.—Court and carefully preserve the Austrian alliance, ostensibly favour 
her plans of dominion in Germany, and secretly excite against her the jealousy of 

the provinces. Do everything to induce both parties to seek the intervention of 
Russia, and to enable her to exercise a kind of guardianship over the countries 
which may facilitate future dominion. 

‘Art. 11.—Gain over the House of Austria to the project of driving the Turks out 
of Europe ; and after the capture of Constantinople, trick it out of its part of the 
booty, either by engaging it in wars with the old states of Europe, or by leaving 
it in possession of part of the conquests, to be wrested from it at a latter period.’ 

Has Germany sufficiently weighed the import of these clauses ? 

+ The territories that Austria and Prussia might receive in exchange for their 
Polish dominions are so patent that everybody divines them. The Danubian prin- 
cipalities, which Turkey proffered to cede to Russia in payment of the expenses of the 
last war, would very readily be placed by the same power at the disposal of Austria, 
in return for her compliance, and would serve, in the hands of Vienna, as a constant 
shield against the encroachments of Russia. Turkey might, in that case, be in-- 
demnified in return by the restitution of a portion of her possessions in Asia and on 
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mine in what respect the reconstruction of Poland could give 
chagrin to these states. Must they be deemed so desirous of 
dishonour, such absolute candidates for disgrace, as to hug their 
fetters as things beyond all price, and resolutely to strive against 
a course of events which must ensure to them perfect freedom of 
action, remove a dangerous aggressor from their boundaries, and 
release them from a thousand fretful fears, contumelies, and 
anxieties, and that without the loss of a single rood of territory, 
or the diminution of a thaler to their exchequer? Can these 
two states be deemed so dead to their interests as to draw the 
sword against the only power that can eventually save them from 
being swallowed up by the greedy cupidity of Russia,—against the 
power which has been the champion of their liberties in a hundred 
hard-won fields of battle, and struggled for their rights when they 
had not a gun to fire in their defence? It is true that Austria 
still remembers the revolt of her Hungarian subjects, and that 
Prussia has not forgotten the conduct of her Polish subjects in 
1848; but Prussia will recollect that the excesses of the duchy 
of Posen were the natural consequences of the violation of her 
own solemn pledges at the dictation of Russia: and Austria can- 
not but acknowledge that the alliance of the Western Powers 
affords as good a security for the integrity of her dominions as 
that of Russia,—that the reconstruction of a state only recently 
destroyed in the interest of order and conservatism, is not likely to 
lead to a counter revival of long-forgotten claims in the interest 
of confusion and anarchy,—that between two populations so alien 
in blood, language, and religion as the Poles and the Magyars, there 
is not the remotest chance of fraternization or collusion of feel- 
ing. Of course there is nothing done without risk, from the 
crossing of a street to the governing of a kingdom; but it is the 
custom of nations as well as of individuals rather to hazard 
dangers which are more remote and contingent, than entangle 
themselves in the meshes of those that stare them in the face. 
Are Austria and Prussia prepared, for the sake of the slightest 
possible contingency of insurrection, to continue in their present 
state of dependence, and risk the certain danger of losing their 


the Euxine. Austria has before volunteered to resign Gallicia for Illyria; why 
should she now refuse a much better exchange? The Poles are quite ready to 
forego their claims to Dantzic and that part of the Baltic shore formerly termed 
Polish Russia, which is almost indispensable to Prussia, on account of its geo- 
graphical position; as it would not be desirable for sovereigns so powerful as 
the kings of Prussia to be reduced to the necessity of requesting a Polish passport 
when they chose to visit their eastern provinces. For the duchy of Posen—that 
gift of Danaé, from which Prussia has received more trouble than profit,—she 
might, as Chevalier Bunsen suggests, receive excellent- indemnification by the 
annexation of some of those small principalities which separate her from Holstein 
in the north, and which are locked up within her possessions on the side of Thuringia. 
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estates in perpetuity? Let us form a juster estimate of their 
situation, and judge of their future conduct more in consonance: 
with nature. If they declare their unwillingness now to be a party 
to any pacification which shall aim at depriving Russia of a 
single rood of territory, it is simply because the enemy is only a 
few days’ march off their capitals, and they do not find themselves 
in a condition to arrest his progress. Like the dwarfs in the tale, 
they threaten and storm because they know if they acted other- 
wise their giant oppressor, when the fight was over, would pommel 
them for their want of allegiance; but if we despise their simu- 
lated menaces, and lay the tyrant on his back, they will be the 
first to thank us for their deliverance. 

But the Western Powers have it at their disposition to avoid a 
settlement with Germany until they have reclaimed Russian 
Poland, and all intimidation on the side of Russia shall have 
ceased. The Poles, who are ready enough to enter into any 
arrangement with a view to extricate themselves from their 
present difficulties, would willingly agree with their compatriots 
in Posen and Gallicia to allow these provinces to remain as they 
are, until the remainder of the country had been wrested from the 
enemy, an army formed, and a central government established at 
Warsaw, to exercise supreme authority as the embodiment of the 
national will. With respect to the ability of the Western Powers 
to accomplish these objects, it would be absurd to question it. 
Ministers can as easily revolutionize Poland as call a hackney 
coach. They-need only unfurl the Polish banner to-morrow, to 
gain over from the enemy 60,000 or 70,000 of his most effective 
troops; and the ranks of these would be enormously swelled by 
the band of emigrants who would flock to the standard. The 
descent of such a force, reinforced by a detachment of the allied 
army, upon Samogitia, and supported by the operations of a 
moderate fleet, would suffice to raise Poland in a few days. 
Were Riga seized,—an open town, but the frontiers of which 
might be easily fortified, the military road to St. Petersburg would 
be interrupted, and any scattered detachments in Samogitia would 
be obliged to retire, and the insurrection of Lithuapia assume a 
regular form. The success of this movement might be expedited 
by a diversion in the South, outflanking Russia on the side of 
Bessarabia, and forcing her to. retire upon Poldovia or Ukraine. 
No matter what may be the actual amount of soldiers in Poland ; 
no large army could interfere to check the advancing career of 
such forces, as the hostility of the country would keep the greater 
number of the Russian troops dispersed in garrisons over 40,000 
square miles of territory, and preclude their assuming any com- 
bined form of defence. The enemy, pushed back by the invading 
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army, and hampered by the spreading insurrection, in order to 
adopt any regular plan of military operations, would, as in 1812, 
be under the necessity of concentrating his forces behind the 
Dneiper. “The ground might in this manner be won in a handful 
of days, with the exception of a few fortified places, which might 
take some time to reduce, but which would not hinder the Poles 
from assuming the attitude of a nation, and exercising legislative 
authority in the country. No doubt it is easy to beat an enemy 
on paper ; but we do not know that we have stated anything that 
has not been already accomplished under less favourable circum- 
stances. In 1812, Russia was supported by England on the side 


of Turkey, and she had the assistance of her powerful fleet to’ 


flank her operations in Lithuania; yet, as soon as the French 
crossed the Niemen, though Russia had only to defend a single 
front, she was obliged to relinquish half her European possessions 
and fight her first battle at Smolensko. Surely what France 
effected single-handed against Russia supported by the arma- 
ments of England, France and England combined can achieve 
against Russia isolated. If we judge from the past, a strong force 
need only show itself in the neighbourhood of Vilna, to find the 
entire country at their feet. Their subsequent career would not 
be one of conquest, but of bloodless ovation and triumph. 
Having, then, the power, it is for the nation to inquire why 
ministers restrain their hands; it is for the people of this country 
to inquire why those parts of the enemy's dominions remain 
untouched which not only afford a facile and tempting conquest, 
but which, when secured, would put an end to his restless 
schemes of spoliation and aggrandizement. In the hands of the 
British people lie the mighty issues of the present contest. 
The book of the past is before them, fraught with lessons to 
instruct and to guide. By the apathy of past generations with 
regard to the foreign rule of the minister, hundreds of millions 
have been added to the debt, for no other purpose than to blot 
the records of this country with ignominy and disgrace,—with 
wars so conducted as to defeat their object, and so terminated as 
to lead to more disastrous outbreaks in future. Is the present 
generation prepared to swell this awful catalogue with another 
page of calamities, and to transfer the burdens imposed on them 
by an unwise ancestry, with an additional load to posterity? If 
ministers persist in the narrow policy hitherto pursued, such, 
infallibly, will be the result. The Butes and the Harleys are 
still in the ascendant,—court intrigue and backstair influence are 
yet in operation: but let the nation raise its voice, and these 
phantoms will be laid. Never did a crisis more momentous call 
for the interference of the people: never have they possessed 
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the power to interfere with so much effect. Not only their own 
welfare and security are at stake, but the destinies of Europe,— 
the interests of humanity tremble in the balance; let them exert 
the influence which their advanced state of civilization has given 
them, to place the war upon its proper footing, and compel the 
ministry whom they have forced to draw the sword to wield it 
with effect.‘ They already have nobly evinced their sympathy in 
behalf of Turkey; but is Poland less worthy of their regard ? 
Let us not have two weights and two measures ; or be so benighted 
in our philanthropy as to enfeeble our resources to protect the 
heathenish Mussulman while we leave the chivalrous follower of 
our own creed to rot in misery and disgrace. If the security of 
Turkey be good as an end, as a means necessary to obtain it 
the independence of Poland is surely far more worthy of the 
efforts of a free Christian nation. We cannot insure our 
safety without protecting Turkey ; we cannot effectually protect 
Turkey without reconstructing Poland. The greatest captain of 
modern times saw at a glance the vulnerable side of Russia lay 
in that part of her dominions ; but having driven her legions out 
of the country, he neglected to resuscitate its nationality; and, 
when bound to the ocean rock, he attributed to that oversight 
his speedy fall from the high elevation to which he had attained. 
He clanked his own fetters, because he neglected, with the means 
in his hands, to strike off the fetters of the people who had 
helped him to greatness. Shall we, in like manner, blindly shut 
our eyes to the opportunity, and only wake to discover our error 
when it has produced the mischiefs natural to it? Shall we leave 
it to the future historian to point the same moral at us, and in 
writing our epitaph, say,—here is a nation who, in the days of its 
power, saw the liberties of a weaker state extinguished without 
raising an arm in its defence; and when the time came, in which 
it could have retrieved its error, as a means of securing its own 
safety, it slighted the opportunity and fell under the yoke it 
might so easily have averted from the neck of others. The deci- 
sion of such questions must depend on the attitude which the 
people assume at the present juncture. If they prove themselves 
equal to the emergency, they will convert a calamitous present 
into a noble future,—into a future which, in the enjoyment of the 
accumulated blessings transmitted to it, will look back on the 
present age as illustrious, not only in having humiliated an over- 
bearing power, and freed defenceless countries from its grasp ; 
but, in having disentangled our war policy from the meshes of 
court intrigue and political faction, and established it on the 
broad basis of the nation’s interests, securing to the power of 
England a vitality as indestructible as the justice which sup- 
ports the foundations of her greatness. 
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SrncE the appearance of our last number, the great fact in this country 
in relation to the war, has been the desertion of the national cause by 
men from whom the nation had a right-to expect better things. The 
smaller Peelites we could spare without concern. Sir James Graham 
might add yet another change to the all sorts of changes which have 
preceded, and no man feel much either of sorrow or surprise. But that 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell should have gone over to the side 
of the enemy at such a moment is a grave matter. The statesmanship of 
the first has proved to be the statesmanship of books—mawkish and 
treacherous when brought into the actual world. The statesmanship of 
the second has been the great Whig drag, impeding nearly all liberal 
measures in the Lower House for many years past. Lord John may now 
attempt to play the great Liberal again—for such has been his wont in 
every season of displacement—but it will be too late. ‘The experiment 
has been made too often. Most sincerely do we hope, that no great 
interest of this country will ever be intrusted again, either to our late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to our late representative at Vienna. 
We may say of Lord John as of Lord Brougham,—it would have been 
well for his reputation if he had lived out little more than half his 
days. 

Lord Palmerston is no prodigy either of political consistency or of 
political earnestness. The war, too, it may be, has had too much 
respect in its beginning to the safety of dynasties, too little to the 
freedom of peoples. But shall we ery out for this reason—Let there be 
no war? So have some men played the game of Russia,—refusing to 
cripple the great foe of liberty at all, because every lesser foe is not to 
be equally crippled at the same time. Our status quo dream, however, 
is now of the past. We have drifted far beyond that. Austria and 
Prussia might have made the war too much a war of dynasties—thanks 
to those powers, there is now the chance of its becoming something 
much better. The hoisting of the Union Jack on the isthmus of 
Perekop may rouse the sleepers at Vienna and Berlin, but they will 
have slept too long. 
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Sebastopol has fallen. The Crimea evacuated, Russia, we are told, 
will only be less disposed than ever to think of peace. No doubt of it. 
If Alexander II. should submit, like Louis XTV., to humiliating terms, 
it will be because the strong hand of necessity has imposed them. 
Russia must not be expected to think of peace while she has the 
slightest chance of regaining what she has lost in war. It is an idiot 
dream to suppose that she may be soothed into peaceful tendencies. 
If her brigand temper be ever curbed, it must be by the strong hand. 

But the power of Russia, say some, is great, her will indomitable. 
Yes—and see you not in that the horrors of the sway with which 
Europe is menaced? The truth lies in a small space. The Allies must 
beat, or be beaten—that is, must save the independence of Europe, or 
resign it to Czarism. 


Our domestic politics have not been quite stationary through these 
war times. Some significant ecclesiastical movements have come to 
the surface. 

The Convocation clergy have held meetings, done business, and have 
congratulated themselves that by slow degrees they are multiplying 
precedents for the future. In the meanwhile, the shrewdest enemies of 
the Church of England are saying—By all means cede to those spiritual 
persons the powers they claim. 

The Report of the Commissioners on Cathedral Reform has made its 
appearance. It is a sea of words, the drift of which is,—we must seem 
to do something, but let us be careful to do nothing. 

Sir William Clay has not carried his Church-rate Bill. The rate- 
party spoke against time, and that they might be very religious, 
descended to be very dishonest. Liberal churchmen and earnest non- 
conformists have their remedy. Let the battle be fought only the 
more zealously elsewhere. 

Mr. Spooner’s Maynooth Bill, too, has failed. Dr. Cooke has helped 
Dr. Cullen, and Dr. Cullen has helped Dr. Cooke, and the Regium 
Donum and Maynooth are safe for another year. 

The meetings of the Evangelical Alliance in the month of August, 
in Paris, was a fitting thing to be coupled with events which seemed 
to have buried the enmity of centuries. May the great enemy to the 
peace of Europe be made to know his place, and peace return to 
churches and nations! 
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Land, Labour, and Gold; or, Two Years in Victoria: with Visits 
to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By Wu11aM Howirr. 2 vols. 
Longmans.—The great and growing importance of our Australian 
dependencies imparts a necessary interest to every account of them by 
an observant and thoughtful eye-witness. Mr. Howitt’s well-written 
volumes abound with information of every kind, express with clearness 
and force his judgment concerning what he saw, and bear the manifest 
impress of impartiality. He has seen the golden wonders without 
growing romantic; he has witnessed wrong, and folly, and despair, 
without growing atrabilious. It was well that he should make his 
voice heard, had it only been to awaken discussion, and to draw public 
attention to questions of such moment to the future,—so neglected by 
the laissez faire of the present. But he has done more than this. We 
believe that the policy he advocates is essential to the prosperity of 
Victoria—that it must finally be adopted—and that to accelerate its 
adoption is to deserve well of our countrymen both at home and 
abroad. His statements have been controverted, but not disproved. We 
have seen no reply which damages his main position. : 

Mr. Howitt energetically reiterates in these pages his declaration 
(supported by the observation of every day),—that the country he 
came out to study can never realize its great possibilities until the 
land is thrown open to emigrants for cultivation. At present nearly 
all the land of Victoria is held by the squatters,—owners of vast pas- 


_ toral wilds, broad as counties, where roam the sheep of this wool- — 


producing country. Were this monopoly to cease, and the squatters 
to occupy less space, the produce of wool would not necessarily be 
diminished ; for England, with so little pasture-land comparatively, pro- 
duces now far more wool than Australia. The change would eventually 
benefit the squatters themselves, by cheapening every article of con- 
sumption. Their lands are held on condition that they shall cultivate 
them only as far as is requisite for their own consumption. Hence it 
happened that when the gold discovery poured a sudden deluge of 
population upon Victoria, never was country less able to meet their 
wants. Prices rose to a fabulous height—to a height far beyond that 
which such influx would naturally have caused anywhere—because 
this non-growing colony has to import and convey through swamps 
and thorny scrub, and across hills and precipitous water-courses, almost 
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everything man needs except mutton. If land might be cheaply pur- 
chased, in moderate portions, for agricultural purposes, Victoria could 
abundantly support its motley occupants, and soon a thriving and 
industrious population would cover with farms and villages its richest 
spots. At present, the land which is to be had is either too dear to 
benefit the diggers, or sites are offered so ill-chosen, and associated with 
such inconvenienges, as to mock, not meet, the crying want. 

In short, opr Government has copied one half of the American policy 
and neglected the other. America says to all the world, ‘Come here, 
if you will; you shall have land, but you must cultivate it.’ We, too, 
throw open to the world our diggings, but we refuse land—we hold out 
* inducement to settle ; and the successful digger, denied a home in 

ictoria, hurries away to enrich with his gold any country rather than 
that which yielded it. Never can a settled population be secured till 
they are allowed something to settle on. As it is, every one in Vic- 
toria purposes quitting it as soon as money has been made. The eulo- 
gist who swears it is Paradisiacal to-night, is off by the home-bound 
steamer to-morrow. Emigration to Victoria has diminished, while a 
steady stream sets towards America. Even skilled mechanics, whose 
wages in Australia will be from 8/. to 102. a-week, are ceasing to repair 
thither. For if they do save money, they cannot realize their cherished 
vision—independence, a house, and a bit of ground of their own, the 
blessedness of living on their own property. ‘The hard-earned gains of 
the digger, which he would often save~for the purchase of a piece of 
Jand, were such a thing to be had, are too commonly lavished on the 
poison of the grog-shops, or he goes down to Melbourne, squanders 
them in maddest dissipation, and returns penniless to the gold-tields, to 
dig, and drink, and die. Let rude men be landless and homeless, and 
drunkenness and violence must be rife. It is a common saying among 
the diggers, ‘A man has no home in this country. His only chance is 
to get money and spend it elsewhere.’ 

The government at Melbourne is not discoverable in the usual way— 
by quays, by roads, by lighting, by pavement ;—it is perceptible almost 
solely by the pocket—in the shape of taxation. The recent improve- 
ments in Melbourne originated with enterprising men of business in 
London. Many persons landing with a little money, enough they 
thought to set them up in some small business, or at least to give 
them time to look about them, have seen it dwindle almost to the last 
sovereign before their effects were well out of the ship,—so slow is the 

rocess, and so extortionate the prices demanded of the new-comer. 

our property will be conveyed more cheaply from your house to the 
London Docks, and thence thirteen thousand miles to Melbourne-roads, 
than from the vessel to your lodgings in Melbourne. 

By far the larger proportion of the diggers would readily pay to 
Government the licence fees if something were rendered in return,—if 
means were taken for vigilant repression of outrage, for securing life 
and limb, by preventing the undermining of the roads, and closing the 
countless gaping pits,—if it were not notorious that the keepers of 
forbidden grog-shops bought impunity by enormous bribes, while the 
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unfriended or unbribing digger was the victim of contumely and 
oppression,—if the gold-laced striplings who represent the Government 
cared about something besides hunting men down for licences, and in- 
flicting arbitrary fines and imprisonment,—if here and there, at least, 
the route were facilitated for which so much is exacted,—if a bridge 
were to be seen, if a swamp were crossed by some causeway, if a ledge 
were cut round the side of a hill. The late rising of diggerdom struck 
terror into Government—they yielded at the first alarm—and since 
this exhibition of strength some inquiry has been made, improvement 
has commenced. A licence fee there ought to be; but it should be ¢ol- 
lected in English, not in Russian style. In England, we see the 
delightful face of the tax-gatherer twice a year, and we are satisfied. 
But, on the diggings, tax-payer and tax-gatherer are in continual con- 
tact. Says our author,— 


* You are placed in violent juxtaposition with the collector, and are required to 
carry your receipt in your pocket day and night, and to produce it whenever and 
wherever, and as frequently as the policeman orders you to produce it. You may 
show it to one, and descend to the bottom of your hole of fifty or a hundred feet ; 
and the next minute you may be called up to show it to another who may be wan- 
dering over the field. Nay, it has frequently happened that one individual has 
. been called upon to produce his receipt half a dozen times in the course of one day, 

to as many nomadic policemen. .... I have stated how men who were found 
without licences on their persons, but who had them at their tents, were dragged off 
to the government camp, and allowed no explanation, but were fined from 3J. to 
5l.; how, if they remonstrated with the police, they would probably be clapped 
instantly into handcuffs; how men who had showed their licences time after-time 
were yet caught after all some day, and treated thus. These were common, every- 
day, everywhere occurring events ; and, in general, no attention was given by the 
commissioners to explanations of this kind, or to indignant remonstrances against 
such treatment. No aid was given to the outraged complainant by a reference to 
the licence check-book, which would have shown at once whether the person 
brought up had paid or not. That was too much trouble and too much courtesy. 
Men, again, on charges however slight, were chained all night to trees, on the plea 
that there was no sufficient lock-up; as if any circumstances could warrant such 
treatment of Englishmen !’—Vol. i. p. 395. 


Mr. Howitt and his party appear to have been not unsuccessful in 
their search for gold. His verdict is not therefore that of a disappointed 
man. By hard work, by watchfully keeping a-head in each rush after 
a new spot, gold may be realized in quantity sufficient to defray the 
heavy expenses of living, and to leave more over than the English 
workman can generally hope to lay by. But the days are gone in 
which a fortune was made in a moment. The majority do little more 
than get navvies’ wages for navvies’ work. Should any one of our 
readers think of repairing to the diggings, let him take Mr. Howitt’s 
advice, and go through a little preparatory or experimental training. 
Let him first go and dig a coal-pit, then toil ina stone-quarry through 
the hottest days of the year, next, look out for as wet a spot as he can 
hear of, and sink a fifty-foot well there, winding up the delectable pro- 
cess by clearing a space sixteen feet square and twenty feet deep, out 
of the heart of a bog. Let him also during this time associate for the 
most part with navvies, cabmen, ploughmen, and grooms,—enhancing 
the charms of this society by surrounding himself with a select circle 
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of convicts out with tickets-of-leave. But suppose that, as an English- 

man, he could endure all this if well-fed, surely he will relinquish his 

project when he remembers that he must live all this while on heavy 

unleavened bread, on tea without milk, on mutton or beef tough as 
- india-rubber, and not a potato or a cabbage to be had! 

The climate of Victoria has been compared to that of Devonshire, 
but the summer-heat is in reality much greater, answering rather to 
that of Spain. Yet this climate is by no means unhealthy, if tolerable 
care be exercised. The emigrant should avoid arriving in the winter 
months—May, June, and July. If everything else should fail, a pro- 
fession (there rather gentlemanly than otherwise) will always be open 

-tohim. He can break stones on the road (as do many young men of 
good family and first-rate education) for three pounds a week ; and not 
very hard work either. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History ; 
of Slavery and the Government of Oolonies. By Antuur Hxetrs. Two 
vols. 8vo. John W. Parker and Son. 1855.—These volumes, by Mr. 
Arthur Helps, deserve more attention from our hands than we can 
bestow upon them in this place. We may say, however, that our 
notice of them here, though brief, is not hastily furnished. It is the 
result of having read with some thoughtfulness what Mr. Helps has ~ 
written. The subject of this work embraces a chapter in the history 
of the race. The chapter is a melancholy one; but, nevertheless, 
deeply interesting, and full of instruction. It is a great tragedy, and, 
like all great tragedies, it has its element of power, as well as its ele- 
ment of suffering—and withal, its moral, its retribution, its doomsday, 
Mr. Helps has evidently treated his theme under the influence of this 
feeling. He gives pictures, but he also gives principles ; he paints, but 
he teaches the while. His manner is very much that of the best men 

» of the times which he describes. It is calm, equable, with some quaint- 
ness, but flows on, like a deep river, without impediment, without noise, 
without effort or haste, passing through scenes rich in beauty and full 
of incident. Much of the same manner, indeed, belongs to the author’s 
other writings, but here it has a special fitness, as harmonizing with the 
oldness of the story, and with the type vf the men with whose doings 
it is concerned. Some ancient mariner of three centuries since, having 
braved his dangers and done his work, might have sat down in his 
birth-place and have told his story thus—as we may see in the extracts 
from the writings of such men as given in these volumes. We scarcely 
need say then, that in this view of it the work has been to us pleasant 
—very pleasant reading. 

The aim of the author of this work, it must be remembered, is not 
simply to show what the Spanish conquest in America was, but to show 
in what it resulted; the sort of colonial government set up by it; the 
extirpation of native races, and the introduction of new races which 

. followed; especially the growth of slavery, and the settlement of the 
encomiendas, on which all Indian society depends. For this purpose 
modern authorship, in relation to South America, could afford small 
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aid; and even old authors need to be looked to under new lights. But 
as regards authorities, Mr. Helps writes: ‘I am greatly indebted’ to 
‘ the vast collection of the historian Mujioz (wisely entrusted to the 
‘ care of that courteous and learned body, the Royal Academy of Madrid); 
‘to the publications which have taken place, in recent times, of docu- 
‘ments, and even of histories, which had hitherto remained in manu- 
‘script ; and also, incidentally, to the spirit of research which has grown 


‘up of late years in America, and which has brought to light many’ 


‘valuable works connected with the early records of that country.’— 
(Preface). 

The first book in this narrative sets forth the discoveries of the 
Portuguese along the western coast of Africa, extending, by slow de- 
grees, from the Moor territory in the north to the Cape of Good Hope 
in the south, a distance, by the coast line, of some 6000 miles. The 
- passion of that noble-hearted prince in this direction was life-long and 

unquenchable. But with these discoveries the African slave-trade may 
be said to have commenced. The year 1444 is a memorable year 
in this respect. There is good reason to believe, however, that 
the trade would have died out from the want of a market, if America 
had not been discovered. It is thus that the history of the Spanish con- 
quest in America comes to involve the history of the slave-trade in 
modern times. We say in modern times, for Mr. Helps is quite right 
in saying that modern African slavery differs essentially from the ancient 
system of slavery, in which the slave was a captive taken in war. 
That system reached its final stage among the Romans, shared in the 
fortunes of the Empire, and was gradually modified by Christianity and 
advancing civilization, until, passing through serfage and vassalage, it 
became extinct. But now came the great second period in the history 
of slavery,—‘ a period marked by a commercial character. The slave 
‘was no longer an accident of war. He had become the object of war. 
‘He was no longer a mere accidental subject of barter. He was to be 
‘sought for, to be hunted out, to be produced ; and this change accord- 
‘ingly gave rise to a new branch of commerce. Slavery became a 
‘much more momentous question than it ever had been; and thence- 
‘forth, indeed, claims for itself a history of its own.’—(Vol. i. p. 4). 
In this view, the ‘domestic institution’ of the United States lacks 
authority and precedent, classical or biblical. 

It would be pleasant to make our readers acquainted with the manner 
in which Mr. Helps has told the tale of Columbus,—his faith and 
patience before action ; his daring and endurance when in action; and 
his wrongs when action had done its great work. Pleasant, too, would 
it be to mark his estimate of such actors in this great drama, as Ovando 
and the Dominicans; Ojeda, and Nicuesa, and Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa; and, above all, of Las Casas, the colonist and reformer; and 
Cortes, the soldier and conqueror. The history in which these great 
men play their part is pleasantly given, the analyses of character are 
discriminating and far-reaching, and the wise sayings sprinkled by the 
way are manifold, breathing a philosophical spirit at once genial, pro- 
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’ found, and Christian. Our readers who shall be disposed by what we 
say to turn to Mr. Helps’ pages, will learn that in using these 
words we have used the words of soberness and truth. 

Russia in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. By H. D. Srymovr, 
M.P. 8vo. Murray.—Mr. Seymour tells us that he paid one visit 
to the Crimea in 1844, two visits to Southern Russia in 1844 and 
1846, and that he has been a resident for nearly three years in the 
Caucasus. The volume gives us information so obtained, with much 
that has been collected, and tested, from other sources. Mr. Seymour 
has availed himself of the works of Haxthausen and Tegoborski on 
the resources of Russia, but not without making abatements for the 
bias in favour of St. Petersburg under which those works have been 
written. It is evident that Russia feels the question of her resources 
—not as to men, but as to means—to be a very dangerous one, and 
no pains are spared to convey a false impression on that point to the 
mind of Europe. The disclosures on this subject which have been 
made in the Revue-des Deux Mondes, have been felt as likely to be 
very mischievous ; and Tegoborski himself, not merely with the per- 
mission, but, as we must suppose, by the command of St. Petersburg, 
has attempted a reply in that journal. For ourselves, we have little 
doubt that it is at this point that Russia will break down, if the Allies 
have only the firmness necessary to bring on the crisis. 

Mr. Seymour speaks highly of the Circassians, and of their resist- 
ance to Russia. Mr. Duncan, in his publication On the War in Asia, 
speaks less favourably ; but Mr. Seymour knew the people and the 
country,—Mr. Duncan never crossed the Armenian frontier. Mr. 
Seymour insists that they are as genuine patriots and heroes as were 
our Saxon fathers in their resistance to Norman rule. The ambition 
of Russia, according to our author, from the ninth century to the 
present hour, has been to get possession of Constantinople. For this 
object she has added to the penetration of European diplomacy the 
wiles of Asiatic intrigue: and to accept her first overtures, as Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends wish, to be content with anything short of 
solid guarantees for the future, would be to become her laughingstock 
and her tool. The supineness and craven spirit of the statesmen of 
Europe have allowed the idea’ of Russian power to grow and grow 
until the destruction of that idea has come to be the great necessity 
of the age. The following extract will show how this idea operates 
in Germany, and what appliances used to uphold it :— 


‘In returning from India, in March 1854, I spent a day at the little German 
state of , to visit a friend well versed in the secret politics of his country. He 
told me how ashamed he was of his countrymen, who were false to their true inte- 
rests, and cowered beneath the power of Russia. In the morning, when he came 
to breakfast with me in my hotel, an officer took him aside to speak to him. 
When my friend returned to me, he said, ‘ You would not believe yesterday the 
‘ degree of influence which Russia exercises in Germany ; you have here a proof of 
‘it. That officer who took me aside commands the —— troops; and he called me 
‘aside to show me a diamond ring and an autograph letter from the Emperor of 
‘ Russia, flattering him, and conferring upon him an order. That man is hence- 
‘ forward the devoted servant of Russia.’ My friend, who is himself a distinguished 
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littérateur, assured me that there were nearly two thousand literary persons in — 


Germany who openly received their quarterly pensions at the Russian embassies to 
uphold Russian interests. He even authorized me to authenticate these statements 
by the use of his name.’ 


The ‘ literary persons’ so influenced in Great Britain are probably 
few; but we have no doubt that they exist. Mr. Seymour states, on 
the authority of persons intimately acquainted with those countries, 
that, whatever Mr. Cobden may say to the contrary, the blow struck 
in the Sea of Azoff has been the severest we have inflicted on Russia. 
The stores destroyed at Kertch, Berdiansk, Marioupol, and Taganrog 
were all government stores, and had been paid for by government 
money. All these supplies were intended for the army and garrison 
at Sebastopol. Had our fleet penetrated to Rostoff, we should have 
destroyed much more, and have prevented the transit of shot and 
shells from the foundry at Lugan. This is work, perhaps, still to be 
done. Near to Rostoff is Novo Tcherkask, the capital of the Don 
Cossacks, and Nakctchisan, and the head-quarters of many Armenian 
houses deeply engaged in supplying the commissariat of the Russian 
army. From the eastern side of the Sea of Azoff large supplies of fat 
cattle for the support of an army may be obtained, and fine horses for 
cavalry. The southern part of Russia, stretching off right and left 
from Perekop, consists of almost interminable steppes—level and tree- 
less land—where the roads are mere tracks, and those on which post 
communications, are established have earth thrown up at their sides, 
and at intervals mounds of earth or stone piled up, to indicate the way. 
The bridges across the ravines are rarely to be trusted. The melting 
of the snow in the months of March and April changes the ravines into 
torrents, which put a stop to travelling. Lightly-laden wagons sink 
to the axletrees, and a post-cart with five horses, and not more than 
two or three persons, never proceeds beyond a walking pace. These 
flat lands, however, are highly productive, yielding lofty herbage and 
large supplies of corn. The difficulty is in locomotion. ‘Two-thirds 
of the Crimea consist of such steppes. The isthmus of Perekop is 
about five miles broad from the Black Sea to the Sea of Azoff. It is 
defended by an irregular fortress, erected on the south side of a deep 
ditch, and protested by a high wall, built of freestone, stretching right 
across the isthmus, which rises gradually in the middle. General 
Munich, at the head of the Russian army of 1736, forced his way into 
the Crimea through this entrance, and the slaughter and devastation 
which marked his progress were associated with his name for gene- 
rations. The shallow waters on the Azoff side of the isthmus preclude 
the approach of army or navy from that point ; on the Black Sea side 
there is deep water and good anchorage at the distance of twenty 
miles. Of these twenty miles, about ten, so far as the promontory of 
Sariboulate, are navigable ; but the three fathoms of water found there 
soon diminishes to a few feet. At the present, time there is a bridge 
across the fosse at Perekop, and a stone gateway, which present 
rather an interesting appearance as seen from the north. The prin- 
cipal part of the town is ata distance of about two miles further 
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south. It contains about 900 inhabitants. The salt which passes 
through the town from the neighbouring salt lakes is immense, 20,000 
wagons being employed regularly in the trade. They are generally 
drawn by oxen. It follows that possession of Perekop and of the sea 
must give possession of the Crimea. 

In the line from Perekop to Sebastopol is Simferopol, and a little 
nearer to that place is Bakchesarai. At Simferopol, the steppes between 
Perekop and that place have disappeared. The climate is milder. The 

“mountains are nearer. Gardens and trees are everywhere. The streets 
of the town are very wide; the greater part of the houses are little 
better than white-washed cottages ; even the best of these are in a bad 
mock Italian style. Here reside the principal authorities of the Crimea. 
The population is said to consist of 5000 Tartars, 1700 Russians, 900 
gipsies, and 400 strangers—together about 8000. In old time, Bak- 
chesarai was the city next in authority to Simferopol; during the 
ascendency of the Tartar race it was the capital. Bakchesarai, en- 
sconced beautifully between two walls of rock in a deep gorge, is a place 
of considerable artizan occupation and general trade, but is chiefly 
remarkable from the excellence of its water, the number of its fountains, 
and the remains of a once magnificent palace, where the Khans of the 
Crimea fixed their residence. Not far from Bakchesarai is an ancient 

colony of Karaite Jews, praiseworthy for their industry, and not less 
so for their integrity. , 

When the Crimea was assured to. Russia by the treaty of 1783, the 
Russians found nothing round the magnificent bay of Sebastopol, 
except a small village near Inkermann. But fourteen Russian ships of 
war anchored in it that year; and ten years later, the plan of Sebas- 
topol as it is was laid out, and five of its principal batteries were com- 
pleted. A courier with despatches would accomplish the journey from 
Sebastopol to St. Petersburg in a week. The Russians have been obliged 
to change their line of telegraphic communication with St. Petersburg, 
but it is still kept up. Mr. Seymour inspected the fortifications of Sebas- 
topol before the war, and seems to concur with Sir Howard Douglas 
in thinking that any footing gained on the south side of the town, 
though it may enable us utterly to destroy the place, must be insufficient 
to give us possession of it, so long as the north side is unconquered. 
Events seem to show that both Sir Howard and Mr. Seymour have 
been deceived in this respect. 4 

No part of Mr. Seymour’s volume is more valuable than that which 
points to the channels whence the Russians of the Crimea derive their 
supplies. In this respect, the movement in the Sea of Azoff is seen 
to become more important every day. 

Mons. Chopin, many years an employé in Russia, has written an his- 
tory of that country. So far back as 1838, he set forth the position of 
England and France on the one side, and of Russia on the other, in a 
manner so sagacious and far-seeing, that we must extract the passage, 
long as it is, and beg the attention of our readers to it :— 

‘There are only two independent powers which draw other 
states into their sphere of action,’ says M. Chopin, writing in 1838, 
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‘and those are Russia and England. It is plain, that of these two 
rival forces, the first has every chance in its favour; numerical pre- 
ponderance, military organization, unity of will without any possible 
control in the execution, firm alliances; all these are on the side of 
the North. Russia finds in the simplicity of her government a great 
compensation for the vices of her interior administration ; a profound 
secrecy covers her faults ; she knows how to act at an opportune time, 
but she knows likewise how to wait. When Europe has leisure to 
occupy herself seriously with the present dangers, Russia seems 
only to be pursuing plans of interior improvement, but this repose is 
but a preparation for other conquests, and thanks to the little agree- 
ment that generally reigns between rival cabinets, some new ques- 
tion of difference continually arises in which the activity of a rival 
diplomacy is expended, and then Russia marches some steps in ad- 
vance—but they are giant steps, which crush empires, and the effect 
of which is like an actual seizure. Each of her successors adds to her re- 
sources, in diminishing, to an equal extent, the resources of rival powers. 

‘ Nevertheless, despite this constant aggressive march, the position 
of Russia becomes more difficult than formerly, as the end and aim of 
all her efforts, the possession of the Dardanelles, becomes more clearly 
defined, and it is a spectacle farce of political instruction to watch all 
the springs she puts in action to bring about the great dénowement. 
Sometimes she covers Turkey with her protection. According to her, 
it is France and England who meditate the ruin of the Ottoman 
empire, but thanks to the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, Turkey, if she 
remains faithful to the stipulations which Muscovite ferethought has 
imposed upon her, will have nothing to fear from forgign aggression. 
In the meantime Russia habituates the fatalism of the Turks to the 
sight of her flags and her uniforms, and the zeal of her alliance even 
goes so far that she distributes her decorations among the Ottoman 
soldiers. There is always the same system of dissolving corruption 
on the one hand, and intimidation on the other. 

‘It is always the history of Poland, of Georgia, of Finland, of the 
Baltic provinces, of the Crimea, of Moldavia, of Wallachia, of Greece, 
of Persia,—and Russia, from the midst of all these conquered states, 
dismembered already, or on the eve of being so, Russia dares to declare 
to Europe that she has only views of order, and justice, and moderation ! 
Europe does not believe this, but is dependent, egoist, and divided ; 
and she has repeated for years past, in the official discourses of princes, 
that the general peace is not threatened, while this precious peace is 
only the result of culpable connivance. 

‘Russia turns to her profit all these elements of feebleness and 
division ; she skilfully and resolutely pursues her work, and, organized 
for conquest, she will never stop until her principle of activity, which 
is the condition of her existence, shall, from want of other objects, 
react on herself,—that is, until Europe and Asia become really Russian, 
Russia, in fact. Mons. de Talleyrand, who had deeply studied the 
resources and spirit of Russian policy in the great phases of the hos- 
tility and alliance of that state with Imperial France, reduced the 
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problem of the struggle against Muscovite influence to its simplest 
expression, when he concluded the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, 
the vital principle of which was the Anglo-French alliance. The 
peril was then great for Russia, and she hastened, at the first cry of 
alarm from her diplomatists, to rouse the national susceptibilities of 
each country, and even to range party against party in the bosom of 
the two rival states. 

‘ Dynastic interests, constitutional opposition, radical and legitimist 
principles,—she employed all these levers, she exhausted all those 
combinations of calculations and politics, to arrive at the result she 
_ proposed to herself, namely, the separation of France and England. 

She succeeded, and they avowed that they dared not interfere in 
European politics from fear of Russia. These two richest and most 
powerful kingdoms of the globe, whose united population amounts to 
sixty millions of souls,—these two crowns, which can dispose, the one 
of the military forces which have conquered Europe, and the other of 
a navy without a rival in the world, accepted an affront, and the 
responsibility of showing a humility more dangerous than war itself! 

‘In good sooth, can we attribute as a crime to Russia her skill in 
profiting by the chances offered her by the faults of rival cabinets ? 
With her, is not ambition confounded with the supreme law of her 
own preservation ? Without the empire of the Mediterranean, which 
renders her mistress of the treasures of Asia and the principal markets 
of Europe, she must renounce entertaining an army of 600,000 men; 
and once disarmed, once the prestige of her omnipotence destroyed, 
her forced alliances will escape her, and in a few years she will have 
retrograded two centuries. But if Russia obeys a necessity in accom- 
plishing her aggressive march, do not England and France, who 
possess the means of curbing the Russian power, commit a more pal- 
pable crime in knowingly running onwards to their discredit, and 
ultimately to their ruin ?’— Histoire de la Russie, Tom. ii. 624, et seq. 

We need not offer any comment either upon the history or the pro- 
phecy contained in these words. 

Phenicia. By Joun Kenrick, M.A. 8vo. Fellowes. 1855.— 
What Mr. Kenrick does is done with the care and thoroughness be- 
coming him asascholar. The history of Phenicia is in many respects 
an interesting theme; but the portion of Heeren’s works relating to 
it is so good, that we had not thought of it as a subject to which 
much new light could be brought in our time. By treating the sub- 
ject separately, Mr. Kenrick has felt himself at liberty to treat it more 
fully than his learned predecessor; and the great additions recently 
made to our knowledge of the history of Egypt and of Assyria, may 
have suggested that something should be done towards placing the 
history of Phcenicia more abreast with what is now known con- 
cerning those ancient empires. The work consists of two parts. The 
first part describes the Coast, the Climate, and the Productions of 
Pheenicia; the Origin of the Pheenicians and the extent of their 
colonies ; with some account of their Literature, Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, Manufactures, Arts, Government, Military System, and Religion. 
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The second part consists of five chapters, which embrace the history of 
Pheenicia from the earliest times to the Middle Ages. Mr. Kenrick 
has availed himself of such assistance as might be derived from the 
best recent authorship on the subject, but his work rests on an inde- 
pendent examination and comparison of the evidence furnished by 


- ancient writers. His views in the main commend themselves to our 


judgment, but there are some points to which we should take excep- 
tion had we larger space to assign to our notice of the publication. 


A Londoners Walk to the Land’s End; and a Trip to the Scilly | 


Islands. By Watrer Wuitr. Chapman and Hall. 1855.—The 
Londoner who walks from Lombard-street to the Land’s End, or any 
considerable part of that distance, gives proof that he knows how to 
use his feet; and this unpretending, smartly-written volume shows 
that Mr. Walter White is a man who knows how to use both his eyes 
and his pen. The part of his narrative which has been to us the most 
pleasant reading is that which relates to the Scilly Isles. One of the 
points in Mr. Kenrick’s volume, noticed above, to which we demur, is 
that in which he touches on the trade of the ancients with the said 
isles, and with the neighbouring coast of Cornwall. Mr. Kenrick 
doubts if Phcenician ships ever sailed so far as these famed Cassi- 
terides. For our own part we have no doubt on that subject. The 
ships of Carthage, and of the Pheenician colonists in Spain, would 
probably be more employed in this navigation than those of Tyre or 
Sidon, for some centuries before our era, but those of Tyre and Sidon 
were long the only voyagers in this trade, and formed the first link 
in the chain which has connected this island with the civilized 
states of the world. The Scilly Isles are now about thirty 
miles from the Land’s End. As the vessel floats off from the 
Cornish head-land, the cluster of rocks called the Seven Stones are 
seen off on the sea-surface to the right, while directly onward there 
seems to be a few dark clouds down close on the horizon, and these 
seeming clouds are the Scilly Isles. But there is some reason to think 
that the Scilly Isles, if they were not once a part of the main-land of 
Britain, they were very much less removed from it than at present. 
The Cornish tradition or fable is, that there once lay outspread over 
that space a land of unwonted beauty and fertility, dotted with 
villages, and hallowed by a hundred churches, known in the ancient 
speech of the country as Lethowsow, or Lyonese. There the brave 
once did the gallant deed, sung by minstrels in after time. There, 
above all, fell the monarch whose fame was cherished for so many 
ages by the chivalrous soul— : 
So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur's«table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonese about their lord.’ 
Of that land, the Seven Stones and the Wolf Rock are the only visible 
remnants. ‘The Seven Stones are still called the ‘ City ; and the story 
goes that some remains of a city building were once drawn up there, 
but it was long since. ‘It is a wondrous tradition,’ says Mr. White, 
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‘yet Cornwall presents so many examples of change and convulsion, 
* that a better case can be made out in its favour than would at first 
‘be imagined. The waters of Mount’s Bay now flow over what was 
‘ dry land in the memory of man ; and during the terrible storm of 
‘1817, fears were entertained that the sea would break right through 
‘the county to St. Ive’s Bay, and leave the Land’s End district an 
_ ‘island. At Par, blocks of granite, laid for a bridge, were found at a 

‘ depth of twenty feet ; and human skulls have been dug out fifty-five 
‘ feet below the present surface.’ 

Altogether there are at Scilly three hundred isles, islets, and rocks, 
scattered over an area of ten square leagues. St. Mary’s, Tresco, St. 
Agnes, St.Martin’s, Bryher, and Samson are the only islands inhabited, 
and the population of the whole of them does not reach 3000. The oc- 
cupation of the people is in fishing; piloting, farming, and ship-building 
—a very different race from that described by Diodorus as inhabiting 
the same islands, or islands which have long since disappeared, near 
the same spot, more than two thousand years ago. Our pedestrian 
makes his way to Peninis, where the sea, which breaks at your feet, 
finds its opposite shore in the American continent. The granite 
blocks which lie one upon the other at Peninis, are some of them from 
twenty to five-and-twenty feet in diameter, and from the comparative 
uniformity with which they rest, they resemble the labours of some 
departed race of giants, designed to serve as breakwaters or buttresses, 
strong enough to check the full swell of the Atlantic. ‘There,’ says 
Mr. White, ‘a stupendous wall has fallen outwards, and the water, 
‘which covers the outermost blocks, seems eager to drown the remain- 
‘der, as it rushes over them in endless surges. There a similar wall 
“has fallen inwards, and the blocks strew the turf in horrid confusion. 
‘ Yonder stands a pyramid, broken in the final struggle, and round about 
‘lie the limbs of statues on a scale fur beyond all that Egypt ever 
‘ dreamed of, intermingled with the .eads of animals—a bull, a snake, 
‘an elephant. The ruins of a temple or of « fortress—caverns, passages, 
‘vaults, niches hung with ferns or lichen; through these, on a line 
‘with the wind, rushes a howling blast; others are snug and sheltered 
‘—spots where you may repose awhile,and listen to the thunder of the 
‘waves. I climbed to the topmost rock. Ocean rolled there in its 
‘sublimity. There was heard the voice of the deep,solemn as of old,and 
‘for evermore.’ It is in such scenes that man may feel both his 
littleness and his greatness. What was pleasant journeying to Mr. 
White in July, may be found pleasant reading by the fireside in January. 

The Dead Sea, a New Route to India: with other Fragments and 
Gleanings in the East. By Captain W.AuLEN, R.N., F.RS., F.R.GS., 
in Two Vols. 8vo. Longman.—The ‘ Fragments and Gleanings,’ which 
form much the larger portion of these volumes will be to the general 
reader, probably, much the most interesting portion of the publica- 
tion. .But the novel features of the work consist in Captain Allen’s 
views concerning the origin of the Dead Sea; and concerning the pos- 
sibility of a route to India upon that track, so as to avoid the isthmus 
of Suez. Captain Allen thinks the Dead Sea has been formed by the 
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action of slow and natural causes, and from before the historie ages. 
The cities of the plain, he maintains, were destroyed by action from 
above, and not from beneath—by ‘fire from heaven ;’ and their fate, 
as the result of miracle, is said to have had no connexion with the 


_ phenomena now presented in the very neighbourhood of the Dead 


Sea. We cannot attempt even an abridgment of the evidence on 
which this view rests. If correct, we scareely need say that it is 
fatal to many a theory broached by travellers and critics. The new 
route to India contemplated consists of a canal from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan,.commencing at the foot of Mount Carmel and pass- 
ing along the plain of Esdraelon. Having passed the place of the 
Dead Sea, another canal is proposed to be cut from the Wadi-al-- 
Araba, near Mount Hor, to the Gulf of Akaba, and so into the Red 
Sea. But to accomplish this object the waters of the Dead Sea 
must be raised to the level of the waters of the Mediterranean, by 
letting the waters of the Mediterranean into them, and covering a 
large portion of territory with those waters. Startling as this pro- 
ject may seem, Captain Allen propounds it gravely, and is of opinion: 
that an examination of the ground and levels would show that it 
is possible, and that it would be preferable to the proposed ship- 
canal across the isthmus of Suez. Captain Allen’s volumes, accordingly, 
furnish material to employ the skill of the engineer and the critic. 
Our author thinks he has an answer to two questions— Whence 
came the Dead Sea?—Is it possible to voyage from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Red Sea by way of the Jordan? 

Captain Allen’s notes in other respects are those of an intelligent 
traveller. He adds his testimony to that of not a few in favour of the 
Turk as compared with the modern Greek. He sailed with a rich 
Greek merchant, who boasted that his race would ere long drive the 
English out of the Levant —language which suggests that trade 
jealousy has probably much to do with the Russian sympathies of 
such men. ‘This worthy had his agents in London, Manchester, and 
elsewhere ; and ‘ inveighed againt the Tanzimat, saying he preferred the 
‘former system in Turkey, when the Christian Rayahs apparently 
‘laboured under difficulty and oppression, for then, he said, ‘we could 
‘‘make facilities :’ showing thereby the morbid appetite that could 
‘be excited by illicit gain.’—Vol. i. p. 178. 

Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora, Chichuhana, By Joun Bartiert. 
Two vols. Routledge and Co.—These two substantial volumes in royal 
octavo are only an instalment of the contributions to be made touching 
the natural history of the regions to which they refer, by the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Commission. Mr. Bartlett closed his 
three years’ labour as one of that commission, in 1853. His narra- 
tive consists of several distinct journeys, each complete in itself. The 

Jirst is from Indianola to the coast of Texas, where the Commission 
disembarked, travelling by way of Antonio and the northern route, to 
El Paso del Norte, about 850 miles. A second, to the Copper Mines 
of New Mexico, in the Rocky Mountains, near the Rio Gila, with a 
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residence there of several months. The third, to the interior of So- 
nora, and back. <A fourth, from the Copper Mines along the mee | 
line south of the Gila, to the Rio San Pedro, and thence throug 

another portion of Sonora to Guaymas, or the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Fifth, a voyage from Guaymas to Mazatlan and Acapulco, 
and thence to San Diego and San Francisco. Sixth, various journeys 
to California. Seventh, a journey from San Diego, by the Colorado 
and Gila rivers to E] Paso del Norte. And, lastly, a journey through 
the States of Chichuhana, Durango, Zacatecas, New Leon, Taman- 
tipas, and the south-western corner of Texas, to Corpus Christi on the 
a of Mexico. In all, embracing journeys of some 5000 miles of 

d. 

We sometimes think we know pretty well all that is to be known 
concerning this old world; but how many of the places above men- 
tioned are. unknown, not only by description, but by name, even to 
some of the best informed of our readers ? Here, however, is Mr. Bart- 
lett, with his description of the towns he has visited in those unknown 
territories, his general remarks on the country, his accounts of its 
botany and. zoology, its mineralogy and ethnology, its roads and its 
no-roads, its salubrious regions and its sickly regions, its desert places 
and its fruitful places, its halting points whence supplies may be ob- 
tained, and its districts where nothing of that kind must be expected. 
One object of these explorings has of course been to give an accurate 
map of the countries from the best practicable survey. With these 
results the commissioners have coupled many astronomical and mete- 
orological observations. In short, much has been done to make locali- 
ties little known to the present generation, better known—localities 
which, to coming generations, will be well known, as the North 
American States shall push their population southward. The volumes 
are enriched with a carefully executed map, and with many engravings 
representing natural scenery and antiquities. 

Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by 
Lorp Jonny Russet. Vol.3. London: Bentley. 1854.—This volume 
contains the correspondence of Fox from the end of 1792 to the 
spring of 1804, when that great debater, in junction with the Gren- 
villes, entered into opposition to Addington. The letters are chiefly 
addressed to Fox’s nephew, Lord Holland, to his relative, the Hon. 
Richard Fitzpatrick, to Lord Lauderdale, Sir Robert Adair, and to 
Charles Grey, Esq., afterwards Eurl Grey. In reading this corre- 
spondence one is not surprised at the ascendency which Mr. Fox’exer- 
cised over his followers. Anything more delightful, frank, and un- 
reserved than the tone of his communications, it is impossible to 
conceive. There is thorough English heartiness, deep and varied 
scholarship, and a fine flow of geniality and good feeling. What an 
accomplished man was Fox! ‘There are remarks on Homer and the 
Greek dramatic poets, as exact and profound in verbal criticism as any ~ 
ever penned by Porson—remarks conceived in a much finer and more 
catholic spirit than any penned by the Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. We find in this volume two or three letters. — 
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written in choice Castilian by Mr. Fox to his nephew, and whole 
passages penned in Italian, interspersed with very just criticism on 
the Spanish, Italian, and French poets. Of the French language, the 
most difficult of modern tongues, Mr. Fox was a perfect master. It 
is very evident from this correspondence that from the close of 1799 
to the period at which the volume closes, in 1804, the chief political 
confidant, and the person in whom he put most trust, was Charles 
Grey, afterwards Earl Grey. 

An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. By 
the Right Honourable Str Grorce Cornewatt Lewis. 2 vols., 
8vo. Parker and Son. 1855.—These are volumes which remind us 
of the authorship of better days—full of erudition, the result of great 
labour, and bearing the impress of a judgment at once clear, calm, and 
trustworthy. Historical criticism is a modern science. The ancients 
knew nothing of it—the credible and the incredible came to them for 
the most part as very much alike. It would have been strange if 
modern thought had not learnt to apply the principles applicable to 
all evidence, to evidence in relation to history ; and if having applied 
these tests to modern history, they had not learnt to extend them to 
ancient history. To the superficial the name of Niebuhr is familiar, as 
that of a man who opened a new path into the great field of early 
Roman history. But others had carried a scepticism even greater 
than his into that field before him, and had aimed to construct the 
great epic anew. But it was left to Niebuhr to bring the learning 
and genius into this path which distanced all competitors. His ori- 
ginality, however, is restricted to the power he brought to the effort 
to detach certain germs of truth to be found in the old legends of 
Rome, however legendary. But this was treacherous ground. The 
time is coming, we think, which will show that his travel in this 
direction has not been so productive as some of his admirers would 
have us suppose. Ample room has been left for a work like this of Sir 
G. C. Lewis, in which the subject should be treated with a breadth 
and caution commensurate with its difficulties and importance, and in 
a manner adapted to the modes of thought which obtain among 
English scholars. < 

It is justly observed by Sir G. C. Lewis, that everything written 
on Roman history since the appearance of Niebuhr’s work, has been 
either founded upon it, or much occupied with assigning reasons for 
not bowing to his authority. Not a conclusion has he broached 


which has not been opposed from some quarter. Even his views of the- 


Agrarian laws, the soundest and most valuable portion of his history, 
have not escaped contradiction. The History of Rome, published 
recently at Basle, by Gerlach and Backofen, a work of erudition, 
not only repudiates the reconstructive portion of Niebuhr’s work, 
but rejects his negative criticisms, and returns to the old faith of such 
writers as Rollin, on the subject. It is truly said, accordingly, that 
the work of Niebuhr has opened more questions than it has closed, 
and certainly it has done more to multiply combatants than to add to 
our real knowledge. Sir G. C. Lewis insists that this has ‘resulted 
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from the defective method of investigation pursued on both sides. 
In place of applying those tests of credibility to ancient history 
which are applied to modern history, an attempt is made to reach his- 
torical proof by means of a species of supposed internal evidence, 
which amounts in its process and results to a sort of historical 
divination, and is, in fact, an attempt to solve a problem by means 
that do not and cannot furnish sufficient data for the purpose. The 
result is endless hypotheses and conjectures, which may be supported 
by analogies, and sometimes appear specious and attractive, but can 
never rest on the solid foundation of proof. The thing to be expected 
from this course is, that we shall have as many Roman histories as 
we have writers on the subject,—nothing being easier in such case 
than for each writer to strike out some vein of his own. Such is the 
texture of those ‘Niebuhr criticisms’ of which we have heard so 
much talk of late, and before which the evidence of Revelation, if we 
believe some sagacious gentlemen, must not be expected to keep its 
footing. 

Sir G. C. Lewis tells us that his object is to apply to early Roman 
history the same rules of evidence which are applied by common con- 
sent to modern history. With this view his first endeavour is to 
ascertain the general character of the sources from which the extant 
narrative of the early centuries of Rome has been derived, and to dis- 
cover how it came to assume the form in which it has been delivered 
to modern times. The next step is to examine the extant narrative, 
so as to discover how far its internal character and composition, and 
its external attestation, are in harmony,—the sources of the early his- 
tory of Rome being examined, sifted, and used, as we examine, sift, 
and use the sources of proof on which our own early history rests.. The 
following passage indicates the result of this inquiry :— 

‘The entire ground of inquiry traced out in the introductory chapter, with 
respect both to the external attestation and the internal character of the early 
Roman history, has now been travelled over. We have found that the extant nar- 
rative of Roman affairs, for the first four hundred and seventy-two years of the city, 
was not originally framed by contemporary historians ; but was derived, by writers 
posterior to the events related, though prior to the extant historians, partly from 
oral traditions, and partly from written documentary sources, the natuye of which 
is imperfectly reported. We have also seen that the historical narrative, for the 
last two centuries of the Republic, rests on a wholly different basis, and was derived 
by the authors in whose works we read it from the writings of well-informed con- 
temporary historians. We have further ascertained, by a detailed examination of 
the early historical narrative in six successive periods, that its internal character 
and texture exhibit on the whole such an appearance as its defective external 
attestation would lead one to expect. The results at which we have arrived with 
respect to the external attestation corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
narrative, are on the whole unfavourable to the credibility of the Roman history 
down to the war with Pyrrhus, and are to a great extent inconsistent with it.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 488. 

History of the Colony of Natal, South Africa. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing a brief history of the Orange-River Sove- 
reignty and of the various races inhabiting it, &c. &e. By the Rev. 
W.C. Houpen, upwards of fifteen years a resident in the colony. With 
three maps and nineteen illustrations on wood and stone. London: 
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Alexander Heylin. 1855.—Toan emigrating, enterprising, and colo- 
nizing people like the English, few things are more desirable than 
correct information respecting new colonies and other openings for 
their industry, skill, and capital. Port Natal has within a very few 
years become a busy and attractive seat of the Saxon race. It has 
risen, within a dozen years, from avery small place, to be an interesting 
colony. From the very fact of its rapid rise, reliable information as to 
its condition and capabilities has been scanty. It is true that there has 
been much talk about Natal, and many statements have been circulated 
that were far from correct. Persons have gone thither with very erro- 
neous impressions of the place. As is usual under such circumstances, 
suffering and loss have been the consequences. But these things need 
not occur again for want of authentic information. Mr. Holden’s work 
supplies a very detailed account of this colony. He has resided fifteen 
years in the place; has enjoyed every facility for acquiring correct 
knowledge, and appears to have made the best use of his opportunities. 
He seems to have taken great care and pains to collect facts on all 
subjects connected with the colony—to gain knowledge of every kind 
that would illustrate the history, present state, and capabilities of the 
settlement. His book gives a pretty full and interesting history of 
Natal, as well as an account of its geography, geology, natural history, 
and topography. It supplies accurate information respecting the soil, 
climate, productions, capabilities, navigation, roads, and buildings of the 
settlement. It also explains and describes the customs, modes of tran- 


sit, nature of the government, laws, institutions, trade, and every other 


matter of importance connected with the colony. Mr. Holden points 
out clearly what sort of people should not go to Natal—and he also 
shows what kind of persons ought to go, or who are likely to prosper 
there. His book is one, therefore, which we think must be exceedingly 
valuable to all interested in emigration, as well as to capitalists and 
merchants who seek to extend our industrial and commercial operations. 
There are some elaborate discussions as to the mode of governing the 
natives by the English, and in reference to the abandonment of the 
Orange Sovereignty by the English Government, that might not be 
interesting to all. With all the views put forth by our author on these 
questions we should not concur; however, in these discussions he ap- 
pears to aim at no party object, but simply to promote the advance- 
ment of the colony and the settler$. 

A. Few Months in America, Containing Remarks on some of its 
Industrial and Commercial Interests. By James Ropertson. London: 
Longman and Co.—This is a really useful little book. It answers to 
its title. It contains what it professes to contain—‘ Remarks on the 
Industrial and Commercial Interests of America.’ Mr. Robertson 
appears to be a Manchester gentleman, with a practical knowledge of 
commercial matters, as well as a theoretical acquaintance with the 
principles of economic science. It is evident from his mode of thought 
and style of writing, that Mr. Robertson is a man of clear intellect, of 
sagacity, and sound sense. In writing an account of his few months 
spent in America, his object h&s not been to produce a book of travels, 
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in the ordinary sense of the word, or to dwell on the subjects which 
travellers usually describe, but to confine his attention almost wholly 
to ‘the material interests of the country.’ It is not easy to give the 
reader an adequate notion of the contents of this work in a short space ; 
but we may say that our author has collected a great number of facts 
about the agriculture of the different states, the produce of the various 
districts, the trade and commerce of each of the most important com- 
mercial cities of the Union, the amount of shipping and the imports 
and exports of each of the ports, the manufactures, the means of 
transit, and the progress and present state of several branches of trade. 
He thus shows the growth and present condition of the trade in 
tobacco, of the cotton trade, and of the trade in iron, coal, wine, and 
other products of America. The book makes no pretence to elegance 
in composition, but the style is clear, direct, and business-like. The 
statistics are well selected, and admirably arranged for bringing out at 
once the points of real interest connected with them. In the course 
of his remarks on the subjects just mentioned, he occasionally notices 
other topics of importance connected with the economic phenomena 
of the American people; such, for instance, as the average rate of 
wages in America, the productiveness of labour there in comparison 
with its productiveness in this country, national expenditure and 
taxation, nature and effects of the means in operation for the protec- 
tion of native industry, the increase of capital, emigration, &e. On 
all these matters valuable facts and instructive views are presented. 
We do not say that the book is a complete treatise on the whole ma- 
terial interests of America—not a full exposition of the industrial 
phenomena of the wonderful people of that country,—it does not pre- 
tend to this; but we may fairly say that it would be difficult to find 
so much really valuable information on these subjects brought together 


in so small a compass, and the significance and practical bearing of 
this information so clearly exhibited. 


The last quarter has been what the French call Ja saison des eaux, 
during which every literary Parisian, as well as every man and woman 
of supréme bon ton, has journeyed either to Switzerland, to the baths 
of Lucca, of Aix in Savoy, to the waters of Plombiéres, Vichy, or 
Bagniéres de Bigorre, or to the sea baths of Dieppe, Boulogne, or Tré- 
port. Independently of its being vacation, too, Paris has been put 
aside itself by the rush of strangers to witness the Great Exhibition, or 
fo see the reception given to our Queen. So great an influx of 
strangers has not been to Paris for full forty years, and the consequence 
of all this gaiety and turmoil and f¢intamarre has been that people 
have been idling and whiling away their time instead of attending to 
business. There has been a death, too, among the publishers—one of 
the most stirring among them, Amyot, of the Rue de la Paix, having 
gone in the way of all flesh. At the period of the Peace of Paris 
Amyot was a youth, keeping a stall for books and engravings, just by 
the Limbre Royal, in the Rue de la Paix. From this humble condi- 
tion, by industry, intelligence, and good conduct, he raised himself by 
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degrees, and somewhere about 1823 became a second-hand bookseller. 
In 1827-8 he was doing a flourishing business, next door to the Hétel 
Mirabeau, in the Rue de la Paix, in the attics of which he and his 
wife lived. About 1830 he ventured to publish a little, and within ten 
years was as successful as he had been in his humbler employments. 
At the period of the Revolution of 1848, he was doing a very con- 
siderable business as a publisher, and though since then publishing 
has been slack, yet he was, to the period of his death, as active and 
successful as any of his neighbours. Amyot has left an only son, who 
succeeds him in his business. This young man passed a couple of 
years in the house of Tilt, in Fleet-street, and afterwards proceeded 
for some years to Leipsic, where he was initiated into the mysteries 
of the German book trade. 

There being no freedom of the press in France, the war has not 
given occasion to the flood of publications which has inundated our 
own market. Even the French ministerial journals are obliged to be 
reserved and cautious in the accounts they publish from the Crimea, 
as the government is desirous that any details, other than those au- 
thorized, should be suppressed. One of those adventurers who swarm 
about the Imperial Court, calling himself the Baron de Bazancourt, 
has been sent to the Crimea to write a history of the campaign, under 
the following title :— 

Cing mois au Camp devant Sebastopol. Par le Baron DE Bazancourt, 
Envoyé en mission pour écrire l’histoire de la Campagne de Crimée. 
Paris. August, 1855.—The work, however, is but a poor production, 
and contains nothing that is novel to the English reader. In any 
matter that this Baron de Bazancourt differs from the English corre- 
spondents of the press he is not to be relied on, as he is a mere agent 
and tool of the men in power in France. 

‘On former occasions we have spoken of the great fertility of the 
priestly press in France at a time when all other literature was at a 
discount. There is now even at the close of the summer and at the 
commencement of the autumn season no abatement of this fertility. 
The presses of Toulouse, Strasburg, Clermont, Caen, and Paris teem 
with Congregational and Jesuitical works, such as Alois du Sacré 
Ceeur ; Souvenirs de la Station du caverne ; Notice sur la vie de Mar- 
guerite Vignes éléve de la Congregation de Notre Dame dite des Oiseauz ; 
Notre Dame reconeiliatrice de la Salette, ow notice historique sur ce 
grand et miséricordieux événement, and such like trash. It is to be 
observed as a sign of the times, that the government, which in refer- 
ence to all political works, interposes so many obstacles to publication 
in every manner and way, forwards these publications of Jesuits and 
Congregationalists. There is, indeed, a perfect understanding between 
the government of Louis Napoleon and the Parti Prétre, and the 
clergy now enjoy privileges and immunities such as they never pos- 
sessed in the times of Charles X. A day, however, must come when 
the gorge of the nation will rise against this cafardise. 

- Histoire de Russie. Par A. bE Lamartrye. Paris: Perrotin, 
Rue Fontaine-Moliére—2In the past quarter we mentioned that M. de 
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Lamartine had just given to the public some volumes of a work on 
Turkey. Not content with dedicating his powers to one of the 
— engaged in the war, he now comes out with a work on Russia. 

ere are several reasons why M. de Lamartine should write on Turkey. 
He has visited the country, has resided for some time in the East, and 
understands the peculiarities of the Eastern character. Independently 
of this, the author of the Girondins has, for many years, given his 
attention to the Eastern question, and has been mixed up more or 
less in the discussions on the subject. Irrespective of the European 
interest attaching to the question of Turkey, there are other reasons 
why M. de Lamartine should have devoted his attention to the affairs 


- of the Sublime Porte: the Sultan, some six or seven years ago, pre- 


sented him with a considerable estate in Turkey, and although he has 


not, as yet, we believe, reaped any benefit from this gift, yet a day ‘ 


may come when the property may be of immense value. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that there are not public and personal reasons for 
this popular writer concerning himself about Turkey. But he has 
never visited Russia, has no connexion with the country, and all his 
knowledge of the history, policy, institutions, &c., of Russia, must be 


‘derived from books hastily perused to meet the occasion. It is to be 


tted that men of genius and eminence in literature will thus 
lend themselves to the speculations of publishers, who take advantage 
of the popularity of a name. We do not deny that there are several 
striking, and some splendid passages in M. de Lamartine’s new work 
on Russia, that anecdotes are piquantly related, that the colouring 
is fresh, brilliant, and occasionally gorgeous and magnificent, but 
these pictures and sketches do not constitute a history of Russia. 

To write properly such a history must be the labour of several 
years, and the subject of much reflection and travel in the country. 
There is one portion of M. de Lamartine’s work which will render him 
still less popular with the Bonapartists. It is that in which he 
blames Alexander for having joined for a period in the policy and 
projects of Napoleon. 

Histoire Politique et Sociale des Principautés Danubiennes. Par 
M. Ev1as Reenavutt.—tThis is another work got up for the occasion 
and the immediate market. While the Danubian Principalitics are the 
scene of contention and the subject of daily conversation, there is a 
certain demand for literary matter connected with Moldavia and 
Wallachia. M. Elias Regnault,a man of letters in France, has in 
consequence beer selected to get up something on the subject. We 
know not that M. Regnault has any particular fitness for the task, or 
any special acquaintance with the subject ; he is the author of a work 
written in a very good style, called Histoire de Huit Ans, 1840 4 
1848, meant to be a continuation of Louis Blanc’s history. But 
though the style of M. Regnault is nearly as agreeable in this Histoire 
Politique et Sociale des Principautés Danubiennes as in his former 
work, yet it is evident he is not so familiar with his materials, nor are 
materials as accessible to him as in writing about Paris and France. 
Histoire des Troupes étrangéres au servicede France. Par EvGENE 
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Frerre, Commis principal aux archives du Ministére de la Guerre. 
Paris, 1855 ; chez Dumaine.—This is a history of the foreign troops 
in the service of France, comprising the Swiss, Saxon, Bavarian, 
Irish, &e. Much is said about the Swiss, but not a great deal about 
the Irish, concerning which insufficient notice our brethren will com- 
plain to the old tune of want of justice to Ireland. The Irish of the 
olden time, whether better soldiers or not, were certainly less vaunting 
than the Irish of the present day. After the attack on Cremona, when 
a Captain O’Mahony was sent to give Louis XIV. an account of the 
defence of the place, the king expressed his astonishment that the 
Captain did not speak of the Irish ; ‘Sire,’ said O’ Mahony, ‘ the Irish 


followed the example of your majesty’s own subjects.’ Of a different ~ 


nature was the reply of a Swiss colonel. One day the minister 
Louvois remarked to the king, before the Swiss colonel, Stuppa, that 
with the gold the Swiss had received from the kings of France, a road 
might be paved from Paris to Basil. ‘That may well be, sire,’ re- 
plied the colonel, ‘but if all the blood which the Swiss have shed for 
your majesty and your majesty’s predecessors were collected, it would 
serve as a canal from Basil to Paris.’ The work of M. Fieffé is curious 
and interesting, and his materials, as may be supposed, are gleaned 
from the most authentic source. 

Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, publié en entier pour la premiére 
fois. Par MM. Dussrevx pE CHENVIERRES, Mantz, DE 
Monvrataton. Paris, Firmin Didot, 1855.—If the powers that be 
in France discourage the publication of political and historical works 
connected with the actual time, there is not the same severity exer- 
cised in regard to works connected with the history of Louis’ XIV. 
and the earlier sovereigns of the House of Bourbon. Several new 
editions of old memoirs have recently been undertaken. Among the 
rest, the memoirs of Dangeau, in their integrity—memoirs which Vol- 
taire deprecated, but nevertheless consulted. We must say that in the 
complete edition of these memoirs the ‘Grand Monarque’ does not 
appear so infinitely little as in the less perfect edition. The printing 
and paper are unexceptionable. 

Histoire du Directoire de la République Frangaise. Par M. px 
Barante. Tome 3. Paris: Didier, 1855.— History of the Directory 
of the French Republic. By M. de Barante.—This third volume of 
M. de Barante surpasses in interest the two preceding volumes. The 
great fault of the majority of French writers of late who treat of 
Bonaparte is, that they fall into what was called, during the reign of 
Charles X., Chauvinisme, or a species of worship of Bonaparte. This 
certainly is not the fault of M.de Barante, who writes without any of 
the prejudices of a Frenchman, and who weighs all facts with the 
strictest impartiality. He throws a great deal of light on the mission 
of Siéyes to Berlin, and of Duphot to Rome, and does not seruple to 
charge the Austrian Cabinet, and more especially Thugut, with being 
privy to the murder of the French plenipotentiaries at Rastadt. A 


life.of the Princess de Poix (née Beauvan) has recently been published 
in Paris, written by the Vicountess Noailles. Ina preface signed by 
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the Duchess of Mouchy, that lady announces that these sowvenirs of 
her grandmother were not intended to be printed, and that her mother, 
to retrace a period of which she was one of the most gracious images, 
only wrote them for her pleasure (ne les a écrits que pour son plaisir). 
It should seem as though Mde. de Mouchy thought it beneath the 
dignity of a great lady to put pen to paper, and worse than treason to 
print it. 

The readers of the Débats may be well proud of their contributors. 
During the last quarter the Paris press has collected, in a separate 
form, a regular series of their contributions. Thus we find De Sacy, 
Saint Mare Girardin, Cuvillier Fleury, Philaréte Chasles, and others, 
supplying literature not merely to the readers of newspapers but to 
the regular publishers, the libraires-éditewrs of the Quais and the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. 


Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrunderts seit den Wiener Ver- 
traégen (History of the Nineteenth Century since the Congress of 
Vienna). By G. G. Gervinus. Vol. 1. Engelmann, Leipzig. 
Williams and Norgate, London.—Among the few works of literary 
interest which have recently appeared from the press of Germany, we 
assign a first place to this volume by Gervinus. The author is no 
admirer of the general politics of Europe since the Congress of Vienna. 
His position in relation to the changes of 1848 is warrant on that 
point. He accounts the time of which he writes as eminently the time 
of falsehood and treachery,—of power grown insolent from the confi- 
dence of success, and of officialism grown corrupt from the same cause, 
—of red tape and political persecutions,—of fond hopes and bitter dis- 
appointments. Looking at his subject in this light, we may marvel 
that he should have chosen to bestow his labours upon it; but he has 
so done, and with a view to purposes beyond the men and factions of 
the hour. All history, in his view, is a child from the past, and parent 
to a future. He does not forget the present generation and its wants, 
but he looks beyond them, and is manifestly intent upon seizing on the 
truth as to fact, and the truth as to tendency in the state of things 
about him. His political feeling is somewhat softened by time, but his 
principles remain; and, judging from what he has done in this volume, 
he promises to be a true and instructive guide on the ground he has 
chosen. The volume is dedicated to Professor F. C. Schlosser, author of 
the History of the Eighteenth Century, whom he addresses as a‘ revered 
master’ and a ‘ paternal friend ;’ the design of the pupil, indeed; is, in 
a sense, to carry on the story of his preceptor. The voluine before us 
is only the first of an intended series. It commences with the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1814. Then follows an account of the Congress 
of Vienna, and of the reaction which followed from 1815 to 1820. But 
throughout, the literary history of the period is blended with the poli- 
tical, and in the relation of cause and effect ; and the acuteness of his 
literary and philosophical criticisms is everywhere matched by the pro- 
foundness of his political insight. If our readers will call to mind who 


the literary and political men of most merit during the last half-century 
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ave been, the material of the drama which Her Gervinus has under- 
taken to bring before us will be seen to be beyond all precedent rich. 
It needed that the man to deal with such a subject should be a man of 
atient industry and cultivated genius, and much of this rare combina- 
ion of power will be found in the ex-professor, who is here giving us 
he ripe fruit of a wakeful and laborious life. 
Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik (A compendious Sanscrit Grammar for 
ginners,) by TnroporE Benrey. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
utt. 1855.—It is a happy thing for ‘ beginners’ when, as in the pre- 
nt case, the highest ability applies itself to the task of giving them 
struction. And it is a favourable omen for philological studies, that a 
ublisher should find it commercially prudent to put forth manuals 
uch as this, in connexion with the Sanscrit language. Practically, the 
anscrit may be called the mother of the cultivated tongues of the 
astern hemisphere. Certainly, in the Sanscrit and its derivatives, the 
nowledge and civilization of the world find their sanctuary. If any 
ther considerations were required to enforce the general study of the 
anscrit (the sacred language of Hindostan), it would be found in the 
roper method of studying languages. That method may be here men- 
ioned; its full exhibition would require a volume. Languages may, 
regard to their parentage and relationship, be compared to a number 
lof circles springing from a common centre; or, they may be said to 
resemble an inverted cone. Starting from a point, they unroll them- 
fom in spiral rings, widening from the apex to the base. That 
0. 


mmon centre, that up-turned apex, is the Sanscrit. Around and 
immediately above the common point, the languages of Southern India 
take their place. Then may the European tongues be considered 
as following in a succession of circles, winding round and up from the 
common point. Of these the Celtic family are the first. The brood 
lof Teutons follow, and at last come the Slavonians. All these are the 
children of one parent, and that parent bears the name of Sanscrit. If 
these tongues are thus allied in origin and development, clearly they 

ust be allied in substance’and structure. In substance and structure 
hey are in fact known to be allied. Consequently, they must have 
omething incommon. In fact, they are known to have much, very 

uch in common. If any one possesses that common element, he 
ossesses something which he will find in every tongue of civilized 

urope. The proper way then to study languages, is to acquire first 
hat which is common to all. To do so you must begin with the study 
f Sanscrit. Having become familiar with the parent, you will easily 
ecome acquainted with the children. Therefore, study languages gene- 
ically, and in order to do so, study languages in their natural groups. 
|From the Sanscrit pass to the Celtic; let the Celtic introduce you to 
he Teutonic; andif to these you add the Shemitic,—a kind of cross 
reed between the Eastern and Western tongues,—you will then be 
equainted with the Sanscrit, the Greek, the German, and all its deri- 
vations, including the English, the Welsh, the Irish, the Latin, and all 
its derivations, together with Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee ; at 
. {the same time, you will have been initiated into what we may term the 
natural history of languages, and so be made familiar with the prin- 
NO. XLIV. 
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ciples of scientific philology. We must add, we are firmly convinced 
that under proper tuition, this immense circle of knowledge might be 
acquired in the time now ordinarily spent in obtaining ‘little Latin, 
and less Greek.’ 

Entertaining these opinions, we cordially weleome Dr. Benfey’s San- 
skrit Grammar. We know that the want of a work of the kind is begin- 
ning to be felt in England—whowill undertake to interpret to ouryoung 
men the qualities and laws of this mother of tongues ? A better, or more 
experienced guide cannot be followed than the one now before us,— 
only that we think much of his matter might be advantageously omitted 
in a first book, or aSanscrit primer. In this category we should be dis- 
posed to place something of what Dr. Benfey has here said on the 
origin and development of language, partly because he has not limited 
himself to what is acknowledged as certain by sound scholars, but 
chiefly because considerations of the kind, however interesting and 
valuable in themselves, are apt to draw the novice away from the indis- 
pensable study of words and their variations, and on other accounts, had 
_ better be reserved for a later period and a more advanced state of mind. 

As it is not impossible that this notice may meet the eye of some one 
desirous of applying himself to the study of Sanscrit, we think it well 
to make mention of Dr. Benfey’s Handbuch der Sanskritsprache— 
‘Sanscrit Manual,’ to be obtained of the same publisher. This manual 
consists of two parts, of which the first contains the author’s ‘ Complete 
Grammar of the Sanscrit tongue,’ and the second contains a ‘ Sanscrit 
Chrestomathia,’ or selection from Sanscrit classics, with remarks and a 
glossary for the assistance of young students. 

An acquaintance with Sanscrit has of late acquired a special im- 

rtance, from the free competition opened by the government to the 

dian civil service. 

Handbuch der Religion und Mythologie der Griechen und Romer. 
(A Manual of the Religion and Mythology of the Greeks and Romans.) 
For High Schools. By H. W. Stor. 2nd Edition. 1 vol. large 
12mo, with pictorial illustrations. Leipzig: Teubner. London: 
Nutt. 1853.—We have certain tests of excellence which we have 
never found to fail. If we are requested to examine a candidate for a 
popular school, we ask him to distinguish with suitable examples the 
Saxon and the Latin element in the English language, to give a 
logical explanation of the component parts of a sentence, to show on 
what geometrical principle ‘the Rule of Three’ depends, &c. So, in 
looking at the title of a book we have certain criteria, the appli- 
cation of which at once determines us whether or not to put our 
paperknife between its pages. ‘Take an instance in the above title— 
‘The Mythology of the Greeks and Romans.’ ‘ Yes, that will do,— 
‘that is right; they had each their mythology ; between them there 
* were two mythologies ; no matter that the Roman was a shoot—and 
‘a degenerate shoot—from the Greek, two they were, even because 
‘the one sprang from the other; and full time is it that they should 
‘be treated and taught as two.’ Having thus ascertained that the 
author ‘was up’ in his subject, we proceeded to inspect his work, 
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which we found correct, instructive, and readable; containing in 
slight, but sufficient sketches, carefully done, the substance of what is 
required in a classical school education, and far more than is taught 
in most of the classical schools of England. The pictorial illustrations, 
taken from masterpieces of ancient art, are well executed. 

Elemente der Akwapim-Dialects der Odschi-Sprache (Grammatical 
Outline and Vocabulary of the Oji Language, with especial reference 
to the Akwapim-Dialect, together with a Collection of Proverbs of the 
Natives.) By Rev. H. N. Ris. Basel: Bahnmaier. London: 
Nutt. 1854.—The language here systematically set forth is a chief 
one of many kindred dialects spoken along the Gold Coast, on the 
western side of Africa, in the country commonly known as Ashantee 
(properly pronounced Asdnte). The expositor is a Christian mission- 
ary, who, notwithstanding the oppressiveness of the climate and the 
serious hindrances of ill health, succeeded in studying the language of 
the negroes so carefully’ and so thoreughly as to authorize the publi- 
cation of this well arranged and masterly work. By the execution of 
his task the author has rendered a service to the missionary cause, 
and, in all probability, set the first important step toward the con- 
verting the natives into a civilized and Christian people. In order to 
procure for the work the widest circulation, an English version of the 
German original was published a short time after the appearance of the 
latter. The English version has wisely undergone some modifications 
in order to fit it to the meridian for which it was designed; but we 
are unable to see why, among the changes, there should have been an 
abbreviation of the preface, as thereby the English public is deprived, 
among other good things, of some excellent, wise, and very instruc- 
tive observations respecting the religious opinions and views of the 
natives, which, had we space, we should be glad to transfer to our 
pages, and which deserve the attention of all students of what may be 
termed the natural history of religion. Of these views, however, we 
must make the remark, that they appear to us to betoken a nation in 
a state no little above barbarism. And this feeling is confirmed when 
we turn to the grammar. It is indeed possible that the author, on 
what is obviously a favourite subject, and with no ordinary familiarity 
with the principles of language, has been carried away by imagination 
and a love of system-building, so as to give to his subject a degree of 
development and an organic structure which are not, at least alto- 
gether, its own. Unless this mistake has been made, we must say the 
Akwapims employ in speech a machine, the complexity and unity of 
which remind us of the (so to say) more highly organized tongues of 
ancient civilization. For we find here not only the several parts of 
speech, but a regular and complete system of flexional variations, 
roots, derivations, tenses, moods, and, in short, syntax; while in the 
nouns we have similar variations,—in all surpassing, far surpassing, in 
power and flexibility of expression, our own English tongue. Anyway, 
the phenomena ask for, and will reward, attention from our phi- 

ists. 
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ART. 


Tue close of all the Exhibitions, together with the shutting-up of the 
National Gallery and Vernon Collection, until the end of October, has 
rendered the metropolis, as regards the arts, as barren as our fields 
now the harvest has been gathered in. Several provincial towns, how- 
ever, have opened, or are about to open, local Exhibitions; and the 
French Exhibition, with its chief attraction, has been removed to 
Glasgow. That fine picture,—we need scarcely say we refer to Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’—has been, indeed, the great theme of art- 
conversation for the two last months, and deservedly so, for its merits 
are very high. We could have wished, however, that so promising a 
young artist had devoted her talents to a class of subjects rather more 
imaginative. 

Mr. Armitage, we find, has just returned from the Crimea with a 
porttolio of sketches of scenes and portraits. His intention, it is said, 
is to paint two large pictures—the battles of Inkermann and Balaklava. 
He may now happily add a third, and give us the tremendous and 
glorious capture of Sebastopol. Mr. Ward’s proposal to paint, in 
fresco, the series of national cartoons entrusted to his care, has been 
gladly accepted by the Commissioners, who have agreed to return the 
original pictures of ‘ Argyle asleep in Prison,’ and ‘The Execution of 
Montrose,’ on condition that he shall copy them in fresco. We anti- 
cipate a very fine result for the former of these two from this change ; 
since we feared that the deep shadows which threw out the sunlight 
resting on the placid brow of the sleeper so finely, might lose their 
effect in the place that picture is intended to occupy. The subject of Mr. 
Ward’s new picture is most interesting, and we understand the finished 
sketch is remarkably fine. It is the venerable Alice Lisle, detected 
concealing the fugitives from Sedgemoor. She stands in the centre, a 
noble figure in the midst of tumult and alarm, raising her eyes to 
heaven. We anticipate a beneficial effect upon the popular mind from 
pictures such as these. 

In the dearth of French publications on the arts, we have been 
much amused by the curious criticisms in the French periodicals on 
the pictures of the English school now exhibiting at Paris. The 
Journal Union declares that the genius of England is ‘solely that 
of physical force,’ and that, among them all, ‘not one of those pictures 
will be found of which the Germans dream and the French realize,’ 
since ‘imagination is, in truth, a faculty, the possession of which the 
English on their part, shrewdly doubt!!" Za Patrie, in a very 
ostentatious article, which informs us that Hogarth was but half a 
painter and a philosophical caricaturist besides, and which lauds ‘ the 
brilliant tints of Reynolds and Lawrence’! declares, that if the Eng- 
lish ‘have all the secondary advantages attending an analytic spirit, 
‘they lose the broader range of the beautiful, inspired by the faculty 
‘ of sympathies!’ In illustration of this unintelligible nonsense, the 
writer argues that, because Sir George Hayter has never painted a 
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picture worthy the name of historical, and because Wilkie, compara- 
tively, failed in the same line, ergo, ‘England is utterly devoid of 
genius for the highest range of art.’ The Moniteur follows, and deter- 
mines that the English school ‘ cannot excel, having no guide but her 
own caprice.’ 

In the faint praise which these critics award, it is, however, curious 
to see how they all agree as to our originality. ‘England is too 
‘ proud,’ says the first, ‘to imitate others. Of this be assured, that if 
‘you find her ugly, her ugliness is all her own.’ Thus, too, the 
second, while scouting the idea of English high art, gives a meed of 
praise to our landscapes, remarking, that we have given to them ‘ even 
a generic nationality ;’ while the third affirms that our strong cha- 
racteristics are, ‘a frank originality, owing nothing to the continental 
— but separated as widely from them as though by the At- 
antic.’ 

The two periodicals especially devoted to the arts—the Atheneum 
Frangais and Le Palais de lV Exposition—have, however, passed, as 
might be expected, a much fairer judgment on our pictures; but it is 
curious to find how they, although in a widely different spirit, also 
dwell upon our originality. ‘The artists of England belong to the 
‘school of England,’ says the first; ‘they are themselves alone, with 
‘their own special nature, their own instincts, their own happy qua- 
‘lities, their own defects.’ ‘What strikes us at once in the English 
‘school,’ says the latter, ‘is its originality. That this is, to a certain 
“extent, tinctured with the bizarre,—the eccentric, is unquestionable, 
“but so also is it, that, in their artistic range, the English copy them- 
‘ selves alone; in this, as in all else—their manners, laws, govern- 
“ment—they realize the description of the classic poet,— 


Penitus divisos ab orbe Britannos.’ ’ 


After such repeated tributes to our unquestioned possession of that 
first requisite of a school of painting—originality, we may be well 
content to allow our lively neighbours, who have not yet forgotten 
‘les Anglais pour rire,’ to blunder on in their criticisms upon ‘ Messrs. 
Schaw! Millais, et Hunt,’ or to jumble together ‘ Reynolds, Hogarth, 
and Benjamin West,’ after their own inimitable fashion. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange Knight, Engraver ; and of his Brother- 
in-law, Andrew Lumisden, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes. By 
James Denniston, of Dennistoun. 2 vols. Longmans. 1855.—The 
late Mr. Dennistoun (whose unexpected death so speedily followed the 
publication of the volumes before us) has here provided a very interest- 
ing and amusing memoir of an engraver, whose works and whose name 
hold high place among us, and the incidents of whose life, too, throw 
much light upon the last struggles of the Jacobite cause. Any work 
by the author of the Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino would command 
attention; and the present work, although devoted to less important 
personages, and to a less picturesque age, still abounds with curious 
and interesting details. 

Robert Strange, the hero, was born in the Orkneys, in 1721, and was 
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the son of a David Strange, or Strang,—as after the manner of his 
Scandinavian forefathers he was accustomed to spell it,—a landholder, 
although, we should think, but on a limited scale, since in his will he 
bequeaths as valuable heir-looms to his eldest son, ‘ twelve double silver 
spoons,’ a clock and case, a wainscot cabinet, and a number of sheep. 
The son to whom these important bequests were made was a writer 
at Edinburgh, and to him, on his father’s death in 1773, young Robert 
was also consigned. In a pleasant fragment of autobiography he tells 
us how, having received a tolerable education, including some know- 
ledge of the classics, and ‘an excellent hand of write,’ he took his 
place in his brother’s office, all the while longing for the sea, and the 
wild adventures of sailor-life; how his kind brother at length in- 
dulged his wish,—which a storm and some hard weather soon more 
than satisfied—and how that, when once more at the desk, his love 
for design so strongly developed itself, that the kind brother at length 
apprenticed him to Mr. Cooper, an engraver from London, in great 
practice, and, what was of the greatest importance to the self-taught 
student, an excellent draughtsman also. To him, Robert was appren- 
ticed for six years; and, at the close of his apprenticeship, having lost 
his brother, he seems to have followed his profession, though not appa- 
rently with much success. 

During this time he became acquainted with the Lumisden family; 
and on the breaking out of the rebellion in ’45, fascinated with the 
eharms of the spirited Isabella Lumisden, who made it an express con- 
dition that he should ‘ fight for the prince,’ the young artist mounted 
the white cockade, and joined the Pretender’s Life-guards. The aid of 
his burin, however,. as well as his sword, was given to the Jacobite 
cause; and a half-length portrait of ‘bonnie Charlie,’—who, however, 
looks anything but ‘bonny’ in the engraving,—with star and garter, 
sword, shield, and a strangely-misplaced olive-branch, was ready to 
welcome him soon after his arrival in Edinburgh. With the Pre- 
tender’s army, to the time of the route at Culloden, young Strange 
continued ; his last effort being to engrave a plate for Jacobite bank- 
notes, which he was just about to print, when the news that the Duke 
of Cumberland had crossed the Spey, effectually stopped the project. 
Happily for his after safety, Strange had given up all the materials; 
and thus, although he was present at Culloden, he avoided the heavier 
penalty of treason. Of the battle, and the ill-advised counsels that 
preceded it, Strange gives a most vivid picture; we wish he had also 
given the narrative of his wanderings and escapes for many months 
after, until when hotly pursued, he dashed into the room where the 
fair Isabella sate singing at her needlework ; and failing other means 
of concealment, she quickly raised her wide hoop, and sheltered him 
beneath its ample circle while the baffled soldiers ransacked the house. 
During the time of his subsequent concealment in Edinburgh, Strange 
maintained himself by the sale of small drawings of the leaders of the 
rebellion, which were purchased in great numbers at a guinea each; 
and, about the same time, he also executed, with wretched tools, a rude 
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etching of the Pretender, which was sold for half-a-crown to his still 


sorrowing adherents. 

At length he procured a safe-conduct to London, from whence he 
purposed to embark for France ; but ere quitting Edinburgh he received 
the stipulated payment of his devotion to the white rose,—-the hand of 
Isabella Lumisden. As the marriage was clandestine, the wife con- 
tinued under her father’s roof, while the husband proceeded to Rouen, 
—whither his brother-in-law had already escaped,—to study drawing 
under M. Descamps, at whose academy he shortly after carried off the 
first prize. While here, he determined to devote his whole time to 
engraving; and about Midsummer, 1749, he settled at Paris, in the 
atelier of Jacques-Philippe Le Bas, celebrated not only as a most in- 
dustrious engraver,—whose plates have been said to exceed five humdred 
in number !—but as an instructor whose pupils gained him high credit. 
‘It was there he became acquainted with the dry point, or needle ; an 
‘instrument which his ingenuity greatly improved, applying it in various 
‘novel ways to develop the beauties and resources of his art. Indeed, we 
‘shall see that the magic softness and unity of his matured style were 
‘ chiefly owing to a judicious adaptation of this tool, and to cutting 
‘ away from its pointing with the graver. A beautiful specimen of one 
of Strange’s earliest works, produced in France, is here given, ‘The 
Death of the Stag, probably his trial-piece on entering Le Bas’ 
academy ; ‘and in beautiful execution he perhaps never surpassed it.’ 
His earliest important work, however, was ‘from a sparkling little 
Wouvermans, entitled ‘ Le Retour du Marché,’ while his next effort 
was after a picture by Vanloo, representing a boy as the God of Love. 
‘It was with some difficulty,’ writes Strange, ‘ that the public believed 
Iwas the author of both; they are treated in such opposite manners;’ 
but the public, as Mr. Dennistoun remarks, ‘must have had a motive 
‘for surprise beyond what his delicacy has suggested, since from the 
‘ ateliers of Descamps and Le Bas, he had passed at once into the fore- 
‘most rank of a profession demanding either long practice or intense 
‘ application.’ ‘ 

During these almost four years of exile, the letters of the lively 
Isabella to her husband and to her brother,—who was now with the 
Pretender at Rome,—offer much pleasant and characteristic gossip, 
and many very curious traits of old Jacobite manners and feelings. 
The extravagance, indeed, of the worship proffered to the representative 
of the Stuarts almost exceeds belief. ‘The situation of the prince’s 

affairs,’ Isabella says, ‘is a killing thought to me ;’ and then the young 
mother boasts that her infant daughter had ‘almost suffered martyr- 
dom on the tenth of this month for having two white roses in her cap;? 
indeed, she tells us in a subsequent letter, ‘I have taken great care of 
‘her education ; for whenever she hears the word Whig mentioned, she 
‘ grins, and makes faces that would frighten a beau; but when I name 
‘the Prince, she kisses me, and looks at the picture.’ An amusing 
way this of ‘ training up a child in the way (s)he should go.’ 
At the close of 1750, Strange quitted Paris for London, and settled 
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in Parliament-street, where Mrs. Strange joined him. Engraving 
anatomical plates, and selling engravings imported from Rome, were 
his first occupations here; but ere long he set about his two fine plates 
of the ‘ Magdalen’ and ‘Cleopatra.’ These, which were issued in 1753, 
were sold at only eight shillings each! During the following year we 
find him publishing many of those beautiful engravings so well known 
to collectors, all of which, with the exception of one from Vandyke, are 
after the great Italian masters. The admiration he had long enter- 
tained for the Italian school, and his wish to make drawings of its 
finest specimens, led him, in 1761, to Italy, where he obtained such 
high favour,—probably through his brother-in-law,—that the pope 
granted him an apartment at the Vatican, and permission to erect 
seaffolds where he pleased, while copying there. Nor was this favour 
granted in vain. Strange returned with a portfolio of most carefully 
finished drawings, although he found he had not time to execute copies 
of Raffaelle’s ‘ Parnassus’ and ‘ The School of Athens,’ as he intended. 
From Rome he went to Naples, to Florence, to Parma, and to Bologna, 
making copies at each place of their most celebrated pictures,—in but 
few instances in chalks,—but executing mostly highly finished water- 
colour drawings, in a style that awakened the admiration of Italian 
artists. We cannot but think that this plan was the source of Strange’s 
wonderful success ‘in giving the proper diversity of surfaces, and 
transferring to hard copper the roundness and delicacy of flesh.” He 
had dwelt upon the picture, studied it, copied it, not only its lights and 
shades, but even its colouring, and thus had made it his own. How 
important must such a preparation be to the engraver who seeks to 
make his work a very transcript of the original! ' 

In March, 1765, Strange returned to England, with his plates of 
‘Justice’ and ‘Meekness’ which he had so carefully copied from 
‘ Raffaelle, in the Vatican. ‘In selecting them he indicated his desire 
‘to draw inspiration from the fountain-head; and by wooing the Muse 
‘of Painting in her severer mood, he challenged a more exacting criti- 
‘cism than was due tot he treatment of these eclectic masters whose 
‘works he had hitherto rendered. Nor was he found wanting by many 
‘anxious admirers who awaited the result. In four years of disuse his 
‘hand had forgotten none of its cunning, while his style had gained in 
‘dignity and vigour; qualities without which it were vain to follow in 
‘the footsteps of Raffaelle.’ The style was, however, too severe, and 
the artistic merit too great, for the half-educated critics in art of that 
day ; and Strange was exposed to much depreciatory criticism. In 
addition, a more trying disappointment awaited him, the refusal of 
admission to his drawings at the newly-founded Society of Artists; a 
refusal rendered more galling by the fact of those of his rival, Barto- 
lozzi, being readily admitted. This most unjust preference involved 
Strange in a long paper war with his opponents, and determined him 
to return to Paris, where, during the publication of his two large en- 
gravings after Guercino, he chiefly resided. He also, about this time, 
sold most of the drawings he had made in Italy (twenty-seven of these 
are in the Earl of Zetland’s possession); and he also endeavoured to 
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meet his large outlay, and the expenses of his family, by the importa- 
tion and sale of pictures. His first sale was in 1771,—the pictures 
having been previously exhibited,—and it was on the whole successful. 
His brother-in-law remarks, ‘he would have no puffs; and this has 
gained him credit.’ Three years after, there was a second sale of a 
hundred and nineteen pictures ; and the uprightness of Strange is shown 
in the fact, that ‘ one picture, entered anonymously, is stated to have 
‘been sold to Strange as a Domenichino, but which assertion he entirely 
‘submits to the curious.’ Such unwillingness to proffer a warranty of 
a picture must seem strange indeed to the more unscrupulous picture- 
dealers of the present day. 

Meanwhile, death laid his hand on ‘the old Pretender;’ and 
Andrew Lumisden, in communiéating the intelligence to his son, 
Prince Charles, actually concludes his letter with the words, ‘ May 
‘your Majesty long live, and soon enjoy your undoubted rights, 
‘thereby rendering an infatuated people happy by the blessings of 
‘your reign!’ The ‘infatuation,’ however,.seems to have belonged to 
‘his Majesty,’ who forthwith demanded such homage from those 
around him, and such public and ample recognition of his title from 
the continental sovereigns, that all were soon equally disgusted ; even 
Lumisden, after a more than twenty years’ residence as private 
secretary at Rome, being compelled to resign. All this portion of the 
memoir is extremely curious and amusing—although, when the reck- 
less devotion of the Jacobites is remembered, it is sad, too, to find 
. the little court at the Muti palace disturbed by the self-same jealousies, 
and rivalships, and stiff stipulations on points of etiquette, that made 
Charles the Second’s little court at the Hague so intolerable. Mrs. 
Strange’s letter to her brother, on occasion of his dismissal, js very 
curious :—‘ If anything to the prejudice of my darling’s character is 
suggested, I deny it, or find an excuse for it,’ she says; nay, she 
would ‘ walk barefoot to kneel,’ so that her brother might but ‘bid a 
respectful farewell’ to the drunken sot who had insulted him. Far 
less vehement is the Jacobitism of Strange. He quietly congra- 
tulates Lumisden on his ‘ release from a wearisome bondage ;’ indeed, 
we shall eventually find that it only required a smile of the monarch 
effectually to chase away any lingering Jacobitism. 

For nearly five years Strange and his family resided at Paris; and, 
during the first year, one of his most important productions, his ‘ Dido’ 
was published. This was sold at only fifteen shillings, and was followed 
by Guido’s ‘ Cleopatra,’ and his ‘ Fortune,’ and subsequently by Titian’s 
‘Venus and Adonis,” in which the fine treatment of the flesh was re- 
markable. In 1780 the family returned, and settled in Great Queen- 
street, which became his residence until his death. His next work 
was ‘Charles I. with the Marquess of Hamilton,’ after Vandyke, a 
splendid engraving, of which a proof before the letters has very recently 
fetched 227. A family group of Henrietta-Maria, with her two sons, 
and their pet dogs, followed ; and so great had the fame of Strange 
become at Paris, where he still chiefly resided, that seven hundred 
copies of it were ordered previously to its publication ; and he also had 
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the honour of presenting a proof to Marie-Antoinette herself, at 
Versailles. 

But greater honours were in store for Strange in his native land. 
The young princes, Octavius and Alfred, having died during 1782-3, 
West, as Mr. Dennistoun naively says, ‘conferred on their memory 
such immortality as his pencil could dispense.’ This was in the regular 
‘monumental style’ of that most unimaginative age; so a stout angel 
is represented in the clouds with the two children, and two cherubs 
above, showing whither they are going, while Windsor Castle below 
informs the spectator very considerately, from whence they came. 
This paltry apotheosis ! as it was called, it was determined to place in 
the hands of an engraver, fresh from twenty years’ study and copying 
of the great Italian masters! but it‘was by the command of royalty ; 
and although the royal title had, in bygone years, been shrewdly ques- 
tioned by that engraver, still the Georgiwm Sidus was certainly now in 
the ascendant. So Strange paid his friend West the compliment, 
never paid by him to any other living artist, of engraving his favoured 
picture, and in a room provided for him in the palace, where his pro- 
gress was often watched by the royal family, he set about this precious 
apotheosis. The dilettante Earl of Buchan mentions, that when taken 
to visit Strange he found him at work upon this plate, and struck by 
its contrast to his former productions, cruelly whispered, ‘ What would 
you have thought, had any one foretold this in 1746 ?’ On presenting 
the proof, ‘ Great George our King,’ who certainly had a singular pen- 
chant for Jacobites, expressed himself so much pleased, that he actually 
conferred the honour of knighthood on him. ‘Two letters of the newly- 
made Lady Strange give an account of this unlooked-for honour; and 
. the glee with which she refers to ‘my knight,’ and ‘my chevalier,’ and 
the exulting remark, that ‘ envied I am sure we are, but that’s a better 
state than pity,’ are very characteristic. 

So marked an honour bestowed on an engraver, naturally excited 
much satire. One newspaper writer suggesting the battle of Culloden, 
and the corps he served in flying from the English, as a fitting subject 
for his next engraving: while another celebrates the evidences of the 
monarch’s placability, stretching out from ultra Whiggism even to 
acknowledged Jacobitism, ‘ extending his forgiveness from John Wilkes 
down to Sir Robert Strange.’ With Jacobitism, indeed, we may 
believe Strange had now shaken hands; his helpmeet, however, although 
not unwilling to accept favours from the intruders, still kept a warm 
place in her heart for ‘ bonnie Charlie,’ whom, forty-two years before, 
she had so heartily welcomed in Edinburgh. Some years after this, 
Dr. Munro related the contemptuous energy with which she replied to 
one who had applied to her favourite the term by which he was usually 
designated, except by his ‘ friends, —‘ Pretender, and be d—d to ye!’ 
was the lady’s elegant reply. The year after closed Charles Edward’s 
chequered life ; and Lady Strange, in her letter to her brother, is obliged 
to console herself with the thought that ‘ he is now much happier than 
the world could make him,’ sadly adding, ‘ when reports formerly pre- 
vailed that our hopes were at an end, I contradicted it. But no more 
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of this; all’s over.’ She had ere long, however, a nearer source of 
anxiety in the failing health of her husband. Strange had up to the 
year 1791 engraved forty-nine plates, and he now proposed to engrave 
his own portrait, to complete the series. While ‘oppressed by mortal 
disease,’ he copied the portrait,—a medallion, after Greuse, and ‘ true to 
‘his inveterate habit of doing with his might whatever he undertook, 
‘he gave its result in the double shape of an etching and a finished 
‘print. The latter, unsurpassed in delicacy and exquisite finish, 
‘used to bring 2/. or 3. for some time after his death.’ An elec- 
trotype copy has supplied the frontispiece to this work. In July, 
1792, he died, and a few months after, the splendid collection of his 
works, which formed his last occupation, was given to the public at the 
high price of eighty guineas. 

As the first English engraver who turned aside from subjects of 
ephemeral popularity to engrave pictures of the highest style of art, 
Strange deserves a lasting name among us. Indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to say how much of the increasing national love of the arts might 
be traced to the fine engravings which Strange provided for our grand- 
fathers’ sitting rooms, and which familiarized the hitherto unaccustomed. 
eye to the beauty and majesty of the Italian school. And in the pro- 
secution of this design, most praiseworthy was the energy he brought 
to bear upon it. ‘'l'o its demands for conscientious care and consum- 
mate execution he was a willing slave; he grudged neither time nor 
labour,’ and the result was the production of works that at once raised 
the English school of engraving from a mere workshop of ill-drawn, 


coarse mezzotints, to one that claimed equality with those of France | 


and Italy. Most conscientious, too, was Strange throughout. ‘He 
‘never took off more proofs than were really bespoken, and every name 
‘was put upon the print as it came out of the press, unless it were 
‘faulty, and then it was destroyed,—not set aside for future sale, as has 
“been too much the practice of late.’ Such a man deserved success, nor 
can we be surprised that he left a large fortune. 

We have rather exceeded the limits we proposed, but the career of 
the first engraver among us whose name obtained a continental repu- 
tation, should not be lightly passed over. As the last work, too, of a 
pen so well qualified to do justice to any subject connected with the 


fine arts, these volumes have a sad interest. Would that in closing , 


them, we had not to remember that the life of their gifted writer has 
closed also! 

Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages. By Grorez Epmunb 
Srrzet, Architect, F.S.A. 8vo. Murray.—Mr. Street informs us that 
his object in this volume, has been mainly to show the peculiarities in 
the development of pointed architecture in Italy, and especially to show 
in what way the materials so commonly used there—brick and marble 
—were introduced both in decoration and construction. All these 
points, our author maintains, are of the greatest importance to us, not 
only from their relation to the progress of art generally among us, but 
from the fact, that on no matter is information more needed, and im- 
provement more easy, than in the use of brick in architecture, whilst 
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- working in marble has been as yet so little practised among us, that we 
may almost regard it as at present unattempted, though, as Mr. Street 
hopes to show, there is no longer any reason why this should be the 
ease. We have seen many brick and marble edifices in Italy, both in 
the north and the south, which have been characterized by much elabo- 
ration, and often by good taste; but the agreeableness of structures 
consisting of such material, depends, we suspect, very largely, on the 
advantage of climate, and on the tone of colour pervading buildings 
generally, and on nature generally in that country. Among our- 
selves, we have never seen red brick so used in an edifice of any archi- 
tectural pretensions, as not to be dull and heavy if of one uniform 
colour, and ahything but successful when relief has been attempted by 
the introduction of differences of colour. The only connexion in which 
the red brick has been used successfully in our architecture is, in our 
judgment, in the domestic architecture of the Elizabethan style. 
That something better may be done by the intermixture of brick and — 
marble, or brick and stone, than has been done, in public buildings, we 
have no doubt; but we repeat, it will need to be something very 
different fromanything we have seen to be to our taste. We succeed 
generally better with varieties of colour in tiled pavements than with the 
same variety introduced into brick walls; and the reason is obvious ;— 
on pavement there comes no perspective confusing what should be kept 
distinct, and no external atmosphere to produce further obscuration. 
_Mr. Street’s volume, however, deserves the attention of the architect, 
The ‘ copious illustrations’ are beautiful, and many of them interesting. 

Stidfriichte ; Skizzenbuch eines Malers (Fruit from the South, the 
Sketch-book of a Painter). By Frrepricn Prcur. First vol., 
Venice, Rome ; second vol., Naples, Florence. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 
London: Nutt, 270, Strand. 1854.—These two interesting volumes 
give simple, unpretending, and inartificial sketches of the impressions 
produced by his travels in Italy on the cultivated and well-stored mind 
of a painter, relatively, for the most part, to subjects connected with 
his profession, and may, in consequence, be perused with advantage 
alike to the head and to the taste. The author, a Catholic, is too _ 
~ honest and too earnest a man not in a degree to go out of his way to 
declare, with deep pain and stern disapprobation, the evils which 
priestcraft has inflicted on the bright land of Italy, and which rise 
into full virulence at the feet of the Pope, in the city of Rome. 

‘ Again and again may it be repeated, that the superabounding number and the 
superabounding influence of the priests it is which fosters corruption and ignorance 
in Italy ; often converts a high and holy religion into a fetish and idolatrous worship ; 
his divided the nation into the two classes of the unbelieving and the superstitious, 
the d¢ceivers and the deceived ; has caused the destruction of morality and domestic 
life ; Toa has given the chief impulse to the cupidity,, falseness, and pomposity, 
which are so widely spread. These diseases are all found worst in Rome ; the city 
of the Church is by far the most miserably governed ; while improvement presents 


itself just in the degree in which the number and the influence of the priests become 
less—for instance, in Lombardy and Tuscany.’ 


* Vorschule der Kunstmythologie (An Introduction to Mythological 
Art). By D. Emit Brauy. One vol. 4to, containing 100 engraved 
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Views from the Antique, preceded by 65 pages of explanatory letter- 
press. Gotha: Justus Perthes. London: Nutt. 1854—If you 
wish to know what view revealed religion gives of man, you must seek 
to become acquainted with God, in whose image he was made, and to 
whose image he will be restored. If you wish to know what view 
mythology gives of God, you must study man, in whose likeness the 
heathen divinities are formed. Hence, while religion raises man to 
God, superstition brings down God to man. In this short sentence is 
contained the justification of the former and the condemnation of the’ 
latter. Pre-eminently was the Greek mythology a system of anthro- 
pomorphism. ‘The gods of Greece,’ of which Schiller sings so beauti- 
fully, are merely human beings externally idealized. In regard to 
religion, those creations of man’s imagination are nought, and worse 
than nought. As works of art, they are full of wonderful beauty. 
Never had human eye so exquisite a sense of the beautiful in form as: 
the eye of the ancient Greek; never did human hand so successfully 
correspond to the inner sense as did the hand of the ancient Greek. 
And religion had not sunk so low as to be unable to quicken and 
intensify those natural gifts and aptitudes. The religion of Greece 
retained artistic power long after it had lost all power for moral reno- 
vation and the sanctification of the spirit. Accordingly, Grecian art, 
_ animated by Grecian mythology, produced ideal creations in gods be- 
gotten in human shape and featuré, of a beauty most rich, yet most 
chaste, most lovely, yet most severe. Of these ideal creations very 
worthy representatives are depicted in the splendid volume now before 
us, Abating a little for a certain stiffness which follows German art 
in all its manifestations, and prejudicially characterizes it from that of 
France and England, we find the drawings here copied from ancient 
statues, buildings, gems, &c. both very beautiful and very faithful. 


The selection has been made in such a way as to effect two important - 


objects,—namely, to present only chefs-d’euvres, and to present the 
complete circle of the superior divinities. In the accompanying text, 
such information is supplied as may instruct the reader in the general 
outlines of the mythology, as well as in the history of the several ori- 
ginals. Subordinate to the divinities of the Greek Olympus, their 
offspring, the gods of Rome, are depicted and described, so that, after 
Zeus comes Jupiter, after Here, Juno, after Chronos, Saturn, and so 
on. Replete with interest as the volume is, it leaves a melancholy 
impression on the religious mind. 

Dr. Titus Tobler’s Zwei Biicher Geographie (Dr. Titus Tobler’s 
Two Books on the Topography of Jerusalem and its Environs). With 
Artistic Illustrations. _The Second Book. One vol. 8vo. pp.-1082. 
Berlin: Reimer. London: Nutt. 1854,—Inthisthick volume,which treats 
of the environs of Jerusalem, we have the completion of Dr. Tobler’s 
thorough and learned work on the capital of the Holy Land. A trea- 
tise so exhaustive and so well composed is a benefaction to the earnest 
student of the Bible. There is, indeed, but one country where the 
ability to write such a work, and the enterprise to publish such bh 
work, could be found. We hope that both will meet with a full 
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reward. Though the book overflows with learning, yet is the book 
not merely a learned book, it is also a readable book; it is, too, a 
generally instructive book. We have said that the work is exhaust- 
ive; and yet, in looking through it, we have missed some things. For 
instance, we cannot help thinking that some regard might have been 
paid to proportion in the matter devoted to subjects of scriptural 
interest, a larger or a less amount being given, as the interest was 
greater or less. Every spot trodden by the Saviour has a vivid inte- 
rest ; but specially vivid and very deep is the interest felt, for instance, 
in the spot where he underwent his last trial and his dreadful agony. 
The whole scene of the last hour in the Garden of Gethsemane, who 
would not wish to reproduce? Yet, though the vale of the Kedron 
is well treated of, little, compared with the intense interest covering 
the spot, is said of the garden itself. To supply, at least, materials for 

- such a reproduction, space might, we think, have been taken from the 
otherwise excellent accounts of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, which 
surely can be classed among ‘ the environs of Jerusalem,’ only with a 
considerable latitude of meaning. However, we will not press these 
and other inconsiderable objections, lest we should appear ungrateful 
for the service rendered by Dr. Tobler to biblical science. 


SCIENCE. 


Some time ago a special committee of the British Association was 
appointed, under the auspices of Parliament, to inquire whether any 
measures could be adopted by Government for the promotion of science 
in this country. After taking the opinions of various eminent men on 
the subject, the views of this committee have been embodied in a 
Report. It suggests (amongst other desiderata) that more extensive 
provision should be made for teaching the different branches of 
science at the universities, and that the number of professors should 
- therefore be increased. To meet the case of those who may not be 
able to obtain a college education, it proposes that local teachers 
should be appointed to give lectures in the principal provincial towns ; 
museums and public libraries are to be established, or, where already 
existing, fostered. Encouragements are to be held out to the study 
of physics by granting pecuniary rewards. Aids to be afforded in the 
prosecution of scientific researches; a central building to be provided 
in London at the national expense, for the location of the chief phi- 
losophical societies; certain scientific offices to be created, and others 
reformed ; above all, it suggests the establishment of a Board of Science, 
to be composed partly of persons holding office under the crown, and 
partly of distinguished savans, which body is to regulate the expendi- 
ture of the public funds available for scientific ends, and to exercise a 
superintendence over the interests of Natural Philosophy. 
Without entering into any examination of these propositions, it will 
be enough to express a hope that they will lead’ to some practical 
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results. We are no advocates for the use of Government machinery 
where voluntary energy can accomplish its purposes alone; a Board 
which should think of ruling science instead of simply stimulating it, 
would be an incubus and not a blessing. There might be great danger 
in official physics ; philosophy would gain nothing if it were fettered 
by red tape and routine; but there is much that a Government can 
do if it is content to promote without aspiring to dictate; and science 
might easily repay the obligation. Could not a body of ingenious 
men, for example, well supplied with resources, have devised many a 
project for the abridgment of the present murderous warfare? We_ 
are sometimes tempted to ask why the British Association has not 
appointed a committee to discuss plans for the counteraction of 
Russian ‘infernalism,’ and for the speedier execution of naval and 
military operations. The Muscovite uses up all the little science he 
has in his dominions, whilst our own savans do little more than gaze 
silently in the strife. 

Scotland has taken a step which shows that private enterprise is not 
dead to more peaceful pursuits; she has laid the foundation of a 
‘Scottish Meteorological Society.’ Seeing how much human health, 
navigation, agriculture, &c., are affected by climate, by the state of 
the atmosphere, and by changes in the weather, this Association pro- 
poses to carry on observations systematically throughout the king- 
dom. The results are to be forwarded to some central office, where 
they are to be properly digested and afterwards made public. There 
is a vulgar jest afloat amongst people who aspire to be witty on rainy 
days respecting a fictitious personage whom they call the ‘Clerk to 
the Weather.’ The functions of this individual, so far as they consist 
in recording atmospheric vicissitudes, will now be abolished in Scot- 
land: the value of such registry must be immense. If the fickleness 
of winds and the fluctuations of temperature are ever to be brought 
under the grasp of settled principles, it can only be done by collecting 
a host of observations ; that these should be carefully and intelligently 
conducted, is of first-rate importance, for the meteorologist is a man of 
many instruments. Besides his thermometers, barometers, and ane- 
mometers, he should have his rain-guages, electrometers, hygrometers, 
magnetic needles, psychrometers, and other ingenious adjuncts; and 
as the census returns and registers of births and marriages have 
afforded much interesting matter when digested, let us hope that the 
returns of the weather will yield equally pleasant information when- 
ever Scotland publishes her meteorological blue-books. 

In the chemical world the metal aluminum has been making some 
noise. It was discovered by Sir H. Davy nearly fifty years ago, 
but until recently has never been obtained, except in grains, or as a 
mere powder. M. St. Claire Deville has now managed to procure it 
in a more massive condition. The metal is white, with a bluish 
tinge; it is extremely ductile and malleable. It melts at a very low 
temperature. It resists the action of water and oxygen; and there- 
fore it is presumed that it will be of great value in the arts, where a 
substance is required which will not be liable to rust or tarnish. If 
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the cost of procuring it should not prove overpowering, it will form 
an excellent addition to our metallic resources. In order to obtain a 
specimen of it in the ingot, Mr. Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, took the liberty of writing to the Emperor Napoleon, in whose 
private laboratory this coy commodity had been developed in the mass, 
and after some delay received a whole bar, with a gracious message 
from our Imperial Ally. 
We throw a few scientific jottings into the form of a paragraph :— 
M. Favre, a French engineer, thinks it possible to construct a railway 
from England to France, beneath the waters of the Channel. His 
plan differs somewhat from that of Dr. Payerne. He would build a 
tunnel of nearly nineteen miles in length, which is to be doubly lined 
with brick and iron. He is procuring estimates—Another French 
gentleman, M. de Beauregard, is stated to have solved a great pro- 
blem in photography. He makes the sun colour its own pictures.— 
In the electric telegraph, a desideratum of equal interest is stated to 
have been supplied by a Prussian gentleman. It has often been 
asked why should not the apparatus be made to print its own commu- 
nications ? Various plans have been adopted for chronicling the 
messages by dots, chemical action, and otherwise; but, according to 
the new principle, ordinary type is to be employed, and the electric 
fluid is to strike off its own intelligence. Apropos to self-recording 
machines, what would the reader say if, when he went to a friend’s 
house, he were shown a sheet of paper with a zig-zag line pencilled 
upon it, perhaps very regularly, but perhaps in a broken and jerking 
style ?—explanation: ‘ That-is the state of my pulse, sir!’ A German 
professor is said to have contrived an apparatus for this purpose. It 
consists of a lever, one end of which is placed on the artery, whilst the 
other carries a pencil and marks the beatings of the pulse on a sheet 
.of paper. We trust we shall soon see diagrams representing the 
throbs incident to every sort of disorder, and to every grade of emo- 
tion, from a poet’s mildest flutter to the warrior’s hour of heroic de- 
lirium.—The town of Deal has made some satisfactory experiments 
with the elestric light ; it is to be illuminated by this powerful agent. 
Who knows but that in a few years our present gas lamps may have 
become as tame, or indeed as traditional, as the oil and cotton con- 
trivance of a previous era? — The ‘ Battersea Aerolite,’ which has 
excited considerable attention from the fact that it was found em- 
bedded in the trunk of a tree, and which has been pronounced a 
genuine extra-terrestrial production by high authority, seems likely to 
turn out an impostor after all. The presence of substances hitherto 
supposed to be characteristic of meteoric iron (nickel and cobalt), and 
the general appearance of the lump, gave a very plausible air to its 
pretensions ; but the inquiries of Sir R. Murchison have rendered it 
probable that it is nothing more than a vulgar piece of slag. Analysis, 
however, must show. 

Acadian Geology: An account of the geological structure and mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia, and portions of the neighbouring provinces of 
British America. By Joun Witt1am Dawson, F.G.S. pp. 388. 
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Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1855.—The local value of this work 
must of course be greater than its general utility ; but to the geologist 
rocks may be as interesting in one part of the globe as in another. 
The new red sandstones and the carboniferous beds of Nova Scotia, 
merit consideration not less than their correlatives in our own country. 
Mr. Dawson’s book, therefore, needs no.apology; whilst it affords 
his fellow-provincials an admirable insight into the mineral resources 
of the district, it will form an excellent contribution to the cause of 
general geology. There is no science more completely at the mercy 
of the explorer ; the detection of a fossil monkey in a stratum of pre- 
sumed organic antiquity, or of a fossil elephant in a deposit of pre- 
sumed marine origin, would shake it to its foundation; but if, as the 
earth’s crust is ‘sounded, rock after rock is found to afford the same 
sort of evidence, and to tally in its contents with its representatives 
elsewhere, the conclusions already drawn must acquire additional force 
from every instance of agreement thus established. Mr. Dawson first 
gives a brief account of the treatises and memoirs already published 
on the subject, and to which he himself has largely contributed ; this 
is followed by a description of the general physical features of Nova 
Scotia, and a tabular view of its rock formations, enabling the reader 
to compare them with the succession of strata in England, the United 
States, and Canada. By this means it can be seen at once which 
exist in, and which are omitted from, the Acadian series. The author 
then explores the modern alluvial deposits, the drift, diluvium, or 
boulder formation, and afterwards the underlying rocks, of which the 
new red sandstone and the carboniferous system constitute the prin- 
cipal features. The coal groups in particular exhibit some of the finest 
illustrations of a geological era which is more interesting in its re- 
sults, at least to mankind, than perhaps any other of those ancient 
epochs. There is one remarkable series, known as the South Joggins 
section, exhibiting a continuous set of beds as the traveller proceeds 
along the coast for about ten miles ; these amount to more than 14,000 
feet in vertical thickness, and in the cliff and on the beach more than 
seventy seams of coal may be counted. The time consumed in the 
production of these beds, if the principles of calculation adopted by 
geologists are correct, would stagger the faith of the profoundest be- 
liever in Hindoo chronology ; and yet, it is clear that immense periods 
were required for the several steps of the great transaction. At the 
commencement of the section, as presented by Mr. Dawson, we have 
a soil four feet in depth supporting a layer of coal only half an inch 
thick ; immediately above it, there rests a bed of a totally different 
description, being a hard dark-coloured limestone, filled with innumer- 
able shells of a small crustaceous animal, the cypris, whose modern 
representatives inhabit ponds and river estuaries ; then follows another 
bed of coal, six inches in depth. Now, as coal is indisputably of 
vegetable origin, the surface must have been covered with vegetation, 
and must therefore have been dry land, or swamp, when the half- 
inch bed was deposited. However thin the seam, the time required 
for its accumulation would be considerable, for we must take into 
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account the compression it has undergone. The subjacent limestone 
shows that a change then took place. The land probably subsided, 
and from this or some other cause, it became a pond or lagoon, as must 
be inferred from the appearance of the cyprides. Nor could this state 
be of short duration. The collection of aquatic remains in sufficient 
quantities to form two inches of hard limestone tells its own chrono- 
logical tale. Next—these waters must have been drained off, or dried 
up. The cyprides vanish, and another forest springs up on the marly 
basis now laid bare to the sun. How long it flourished, what number 
of leafy generations were produced and decayed, it would be impossible 
to guess; but the relics of that rich vegetation still survive in the six- 
_ foot bed of coal. Again the tract is covered by the waters, and thus 
the work proceeds with certain variations in the deposits until the 
enormous series is completed. Strongly as these conclusions may draw 
upon our credulity, it can scarcely be doubted that living illustrations, 
if we may so speak, of certain stages of conversion are to be found in 
the existing marshes of the Bay of Fundy, in the Delta of the Mis- 
‘sissippi, and in the ‘Great Dismal Swamp.’ It was in one of these 
ancient groups in the Joggins section that Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. 
Dawson discovered the bones of a reptile which they christened the 
Dendrerpeton Acadianum. They found also the relics of another small 
animal, and the shell of a land snail—the latter being the only speci- 
men of the kind ever supposed to have been detected in rocks of the 
earboniferous era. The new red sandstone has also afforded an inte- 
resting relic. In Prince Edward Island a portion of the jaw of a large 
carnivorous reptile has been exhumed; it was remarkable for the great ‘ 
depth of the dental bone as compared with its length. The sharp and 
serrated teeth show that the animal was accustomed to destroy other 
creatures, and the signs of power in its jaw prove that it was capable 
of mastering those of considerable size.- It appears to have been 
furnished with means of rapid movement, and could probably spring 
or dart on its prey. ‘It must,’ says Mr. Dawson, ‘have rivalled in 
‘dimensions the modern alligators, and belonged to a more perfect or 
‘higher type of structure, represented in the present world only by 
‘ lizards of moderate or small dimensions.’ ‘It is a new species of a new 
‘ genus, quite distinct, therefore, from any new species found elsewhere.’ 
It was, in short, he concludes, one of the giant reptile aristocracy 
which swarmed in our planet during the geological period known as 
the ‘Age of Reptiles.’ We need not, however, adduce any further 
illustrations of the contents of Mr. Dawson’s volume; it will be 
enough to express a wish that every striking region on the globe were 
as carefully explored and as ably described. 
Instructions for the Analysis of Soils, Limestones, and Manures. ° 
By James F.W. Jounston. Third edition, pp. 95. William Black- 
wood and Sons. Edinburgh. 1855.—Professor Johnston seems to be 
indefatigable in his endeavours to promote the cause of scientific agri- 
‘eulture. His books on this subject alone entitle him to the warmest 
thanks of the farming interest. The production before us is precisely 


~ such a manual of analysis as a person desirous of studying his soils 
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for himself would be most likely to require. It shows him how to de- 
termine their physical properties ; minute directions being given for 
the purpose of ascertaining their density, the relative proportions of 
gravel, sand, and clay, their powers of absorption and retention, with 
other circumstances of primary importance. Then the author gives 
ample instructions respecting the methods of estimating the organic 
substances contained in a soil—the saline matters—the earthy matters 
—ores of iron—and limestones and marls. Not the least valuable part 
of the work is that which relates to the analysis of various manures— 
whether mineral, animal, or vegetable; pointing out as it does the 
tests by which adulterations and fraudulent admixtures may be 
readily detected. So precise and methodical is this production—it is 
so full of practical information conveyed in the most perspicuous 
manner—that it ought to serve as a text-book not only to agricultural - 
students, but to all who are interested in chemical investigations. 

The Senses and the Intellect. By ALEXANDER Baty, A.M. 8vo. 
pp. 614. London. John W. Parker. 1855.—Mr. Bain’s book is a 
good one. Indeed we may safely say that it is a very good one of its 
class. It has left a pleasant relish on our mental palate; and we 
assure him that when his treatise on the Emotions and the Will (of 
which this volume is the forerunner) makes its appearance, he will 
find few more eager to open its pages than ourselves. For a writer 
on the science of mind he possesses some excellent qualifications. He 
is acute and ingenious. He is prompt and pertinent in the quotation 
of illustrative cases, reminding us at times of Search (alias Tucker) in 
the facility with which he caps a proposition. He is a lover of method, 
and draws up his materials as if on parade. His style is clear, and if 
it never rises above a disquisitional level, it certainly never sinks so as to 
become tame and tedious, These are properties of no mean value 
when dealing with abstruse subjects; and every reader who has once 
lost his way in the jungle of German metaphysics, and come out torn 
and bewildered, will know how to appreciate the blessings of a smooth 
style and intelligible treatment. 

Mr. Bain’s book is not destitute of novelty. The principal object 
appears to be the establishment of mental science on a kind of physio- 
logical basis. So much has been ascertained of late in reference to the 
nervous system, that he thinks many intellectual operations may be 
interpreted by its means. He is not content with the orthodox list 
of senses. He considers that the alimentary canal has its own pecu- 
liar feelings, and, therefore, hunger, thirst, nausea, and repletion are 
ranked as members of an independent class of sensations. It is the 
same with the prdcess of respiration. The lungs are alive to the dif- 
ference between pure and impure air—between heat and cold—between 
suffocation and relief. In like manner there are other sensations con- 
nected with the processes of organic life, which entitle them to rank 
as members of this extra group. Mr. Bain also considers that the 
feelings connected with the movements of the body or the actions of 
the muscles—sometimes described as the characteristics of a sixth or 
‘muscular sense ’—should be viewed as a substantive class. The ap- 
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petites and instincts are transferred from the department of ‘active 
powers’ in which Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Mill stationed them, and 
are allied by Mr. Bain more closely with the sensations than the 
intellect. In discussing mental processes, he abandons the old division 
of mind into faculties, and regulates its reproductive operations by two 
laws—the law of contiguity (Sir W. Hamilton’s principle of redinte- 
gration, more familiarly known as that of association)—and the law 
of similarity, by which ‘ present actions, sensations, thoughts, or 
emotions tend to revive their like amongst previous impressions.’ 

We cannot, of course, pretend to give any reswmé of the contents 
of a volume of more than six hundred pages, nor would it be possible 
to glance at all the views which seem to challenge remark. We con- 
ceive that Mr. Bain carries his physiological bias too far in the inter- 
pretation of mental phenomena. ‘ Not only (says he) could no action 
‘be kept up, and no sensation received by the brain alone, but it is 
‘doubtful if even thought, reminiscence, or the emotions of the past 
‘and absent could be sustained without the more distant communica- 
‘tions between the brain and the rest of the body—the organs of sense 
‘and movement.’ In other words, we are not only dependent upon 
the brain, the optic nerve, the retina, and the eye for the receipt of 
any visual impression, but in order to remember it, or even to think 
about it at all, we must have recourse to the whole of the bodily 
mechanism originally employed. This appears to be pretty much the 
same as to say that if Mr. Bain, in London, were to receive a parcel 
from Edinburgh in January, he could not recollect anything about its 
contents in December, unless he could recall, or enter into some com- 
munication with the servant who placed it in his hands, with the 
’ porter who brought it to his door, and with the person who dispatched 
it from the North. 

If we rightly apprehend the principle apparently intended to be 
conveyed, it admits of a simple physical disproof. Suppose that a 
man loses a part of the apparatus of sense, and that this ‘communi- 
cation’ becomes impossible? Does the destruction of his eyes, or the 
closing of his ears, or the lopping off of a hand, extinguish his recollec- 
tion of past sights, or sounds, or feelings; or render him less capable 
of thinking upon them than if he retained his senses in full? More 
than this—some emotions, which, by their very nature, would seem to 
demand, and actually to indicate a resort to the bodily apparatus, may - 
sometimes be explained as mere subjective fancies. ‘The old soldier is 
a well-known case in point: who has not heard that he feels many a 

g in his limb which he has left slumbering in glory on the distant 
ttle-field ? 

Mr. Bain appears to be unduly impressed by the theory of nervous 
currents. ‘ Our present insight,’ he observes, ‘enables us to say, with 
great probability, no currents no mind.’ - There are many reasons 
for doubting the accuracy of this conclusion, but he must be aware 
that the existence of a nervous fluid, working in complete nervous 
circles, remains utterly unproved.—In fact, we think Mr. Bain makes 
too much of the body in reference to the mind. He digs down into 
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the human materialism to explain things which are too subtle and 
intellectual to admit of solution there. The result is a mere transfer 
of difficulties from one quarter to another. As an instance of this, 
we may quote his treatment of the well-known question, why we see 
objects in an upright posture, since their image on the retina is re- 
versed ? He makes light of the problem. He thinks there is nothing 
in it to excite surprise. We have always believed that the marvel 
has been overrated, but we do so for reasons (too long to be stated) 
which are very different from the one Mr. B. adduces. ‘ An object,’ says 
he, ‘seems to us to be up or down according as we raise or lower 
‘the pupil of the eye, in order to see it: the very notion of up and 
‘down is derived from our feelings of movement, and not at all from 
‘the optical image formed on the back of the eye.’ The reader will 
perceive that Mr. Bain leaves the difficulty just as he found it. Why 
do we move the eye upwards to the veal summit of an object when 
its corresponding point in the image is actually at the bottom of 
the retina? Why are the movements of the organ the reverse of 
those which the images seem to require? The muscles which are 
brought into operation need instruction, and we have therefore gained 
nothing whatever by appealing to their movements. Mr. Bain, we 
will say, is ina boat; he is asked by a young inquirer why he can 
steer to a spot on the right by twisting the rudder to the left. He 
laughs at the query. ‘The philosophy of the thing,’ says he, ‘is 
‘perfectly plain—it is because the bow of the vessel moves to the 
‘right, if I wish it to go to the right, and to the left if I wish it to 
‘steer to the left!’ Would this be any explanation? The child 
would instantly ask him why the prow of the boat was thus in- 
fluenced? Without, however, adverting further to the questionable 
points which this book presents, we would say that its excellencies 
are sufficiently numerous to entitle it to extensive perusal. Its large 


grasp and vigorous treatment of a series of abstruse topics,combined . 


with its racy language and dexterous illustrations, give it no ordinary 
claims upon the attention of the public. 

The Forest Exiles; or, the Perils of a Peruvian Family amid the 
Wilds of the Amazon. By Captain Mayne Rem. pp. 456. London: 
David Bogue. 1855.—Many thanks to you, Captain Mayne Reid. 
Here is a book which, though written for young people, and thrown 
into the shape of a tale, is, in reality, a charming treatise on the 
natural history of one of the most remarkable localities on the face of 
the globe. In the valley of the Amazon there is a forest of such 
amplitude that a straight line might be drawn across it measuring 
2600 miles; and, at one point, ‘a circle might be described with a 
diameter of more than 1000 miles,’ the whole area within this enormous 
ring being covered with a mass of dense vegetation. A perfect El 
Dorado for the naturalist, the reader will exclaim. If England were 
converted into a zoological garden we should think that pretty fair ; 
but what shall we say of a huge ready-made menagerie as large as a 
modest sized continent? The tale is exceedingly slight, and is 
adopted, we presume, purely by way of luring readers, who like to 
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take knowledge as they take medicine, disguised in sweets. A Creole 
gentleman, Don Pablo Romero, is driven to the forest for safety by 
one of those revolutions which occur, like changes of the weather, in 
South America. He meets with sundry adventures, which enable the 
writer to introduce one animal after another, and to describe the 
natural productions of the locality without exhibiting himself formally 
as an instructor in natural history. The reader is made acquainted 
with trees which distil poison, and nearly destroy the Don whilst he 
sleeps beneath their shade; with cow-trees, palos de vaca, which afford 
an excellent supply of milk; with palms which grow wax for candles ; 
with the terrible vejuco de curare, whence the wouraly, or arrow- 
poison is obtained; with the famous Peruvian bark, and the method 
of preparing it for the market; besides many other remarkable 
vegetable productions which deserve mention for their good or evil 
properties. ‘The animals of this prolific region are also brought upon 
the stage, not in stuffed description—if we may so speak—but in all 
the free play of actual life. You capture a condor by hiding yourself 
under a skin in which the bird inserts its claw; you destroy a whole 
herd of vicuiias by approaching them in the hide of a llama; you track 
a tapir, and catch him treacherously —very treacherously, we are 
bound to say—in a pit, which is carefully covered over so as to cheat 
the animal effectually ; you are attacked by a shoal of little cannibal 
fishes whilst bathing, and almost sacrificed to their fury, which is 
but just considering your unhandsome treatment of the tapir; you 
poison a gymnotus which has stunned your mules by the discharge of 
its electrical batteries ; you are witness to an affecting combat between 
a puma and a great ant-bear; you are placed in peril by the terrible 
jaguar, an animal that kills from the mere love of murder; and 
besides all these, you meet with various interesting adventures in 
reference to sloths, armadilloes, ocelots, crocodiles, anacondas, and 
other eccentric creatures, the study of whose habits keeps you 
pleasantly employed until another revolution happens, and the hero of 
the book is transformed into a general. Some of the descriptions 
appear to us too overdrawn ; but the region is so full of wonders, that 
a lively pen may easily be seduced into a little exaggeration. ‘Those 
who remember Humboldt’s travels in this quarter of the globe, or, to 
say nothing of intermediate works, who have read Mr. Kingsley’s- 
Westward Ho! will sit down to Captain Reid’s volume with a relish 
which a closer acquaintance with the book will not disappoint. 
Locke’s Writings and Philosophy historically considered, and vindi- 
cated from the charge of contributing to the scepticism of Hume. B 
Epwarv Taeart, F.S.A., F.L.S. London: Longmans. 1855.—I¢ 
is well known to all acquainted with the history of philosophy, that 
there has been much controversy as to what were Locke’s real views 
on some important’ points discussed in his celebrated-essay. A work 
that should supply a clear exposition of certain passages in Locke’s 
writings,—that should elucidate difficult points, reconcile his state- 
ments and harmonize his language, and thus show that he taught a 
consistent doctrine respecting the origin and nature of human know- 
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ledge, would be an invaluable addition to our philosophical literature. 
From the title of Mr. Tagart’s work, we expected that he might be 
attempting something of the kind. Nothing, however, of the sort is 
accomplished in his book. We scarcely ever read a more disappointing 
and unsatisfactory work. It accomplishes nothing for Locke’s philo- 
sophy that was really required. It clears up no obscurity,—elucidates 
no difficulty,—corrects no important mistake,—settles no dispute,— 
harmonizes no discordant passages; nor does it present anything like 
a consistent and satisfactory exposition of the doctrines of our great 
English philosopher. Nothing of the kind is attempted. The book 
is certainly pretentious enough in tone, but in execution it is sadly 
defective. The writer commences by stating some views put forth 
by Stewart, Cousin, Remusat, Morell, and others, to the effect that 
Locke taught doctrines respecting the origin and nature of human 
knowledge which laid the foundation for the scepticism of Hume and 
the subsequent sensational philosophy of this country and France. Mr. 
Tagart professes that one of the main objects of his work is to disprove 
this view of Locke’s philosophy, and to vindicate it from the charge of 
leading to scepticism. But the mode in which he seeks to effect this 
is truly singular. His book contains no attempt to show that Locke 
does not teach the doctrine these philosophers attribute to him respect- 
ing the origin of human knowledge. But it is remarkable that his 
whole book is one effort to establish the very same principles of sensa- 
tional philosophizing. And he defends these as Locke’s views. For 
himself, he repeatedly proclaims that Hobbes, Hartley, Priestley, James 
Mill, and Bentham, are his masters in philosophy. He is especially in 
love with Hartley’s system. That Hume adopted the same principles 
respecting the origin and nature of human knowledge that Locke had 
propounded, there can be no question ; that, proceeding on these prin- 
ciples, he arrived at sceptical conclusions in philosophy, there surely 
can be no doubt; and that such conelusions were legitimately and logi- 
cally deduced by him from his views as to the source of ideas, we 
apprehend few will be bold enough to deny. Again, it is notorious that 


those philosophers who are termed sensationalists were professed dis- 


ciples of Locke. They professedly took their principles from him. 
This was the case with Hartley, Priestley, and James Mill in this 
country, and it was emphatically so with Condillac,—the father of 
French sensational philosophy,—as well as with his successors, Cabanis, 
Destute de Tracy, and others. These things are matter of history. 
And yet these are the only points contended for by the philosophers 
against whom Mr. Tagart is so furious. Nobody charges Locke with 
holding the precise doctrines held by Hume and the sensationalists. 
But these latter adopted his fundamental principles. They started 
from Locke, but did not adhere to him. Mr. Tagart never attempts to 
disprove this well-established fact in the history of philosophy. Instead 
of this he occupies his pages with remarks on some exceptional and 
minor points in the philosophical systems of Hume, Reid, Stewart, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and Cousin. And with one-sided exposi- 
tions of the philosophies of these men, with carping and deprecating 
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criticism on these expositions, he intersperses laudatory observations 
on the philosophy of Hobbes, Gassendi, Hartley, Priestley, and Ben- 
tham. Such labours constitute the staple matter of his volume. In 
the performance of this useless work, Mr. Tagart has certainly shown 
considerable acquaintance with philosophical literature ; but he has not 
rendered this reading subservient to the advancement of any definite 
and useful object. With taste for philosophical books, our author is 
clearly not qualified to write on philosophy. A student of philosophy 
he may be, but assuredly he is not a philosopher. He is destitute of 
philosophical power. His work exhibits a narrow-minded, exclusive, 
or sectarian spirit, wholly incompatible with that breadth of view 
which is essential to the true philosophical inquirer, or the genuine 
historian of philosophy. From beginning to end our author is dog- 
matical and supercilious. His tone towards philosophers who belong 
to a different school from his own, is flippant and denunciatory. The 
whole of his criticism on Hume is an effusion of rancour and bigotry. 
Hume he styles ‘the philosophical Quixote; ‘Descartes was the 
Phaeton of modern philosophy!’ Reid is a ‘declaimer!’ Stewart is 
‘narrow and prejudiced.’ Speaking of the great work of Leibnitz,— 
his Essays on Locke—he says, ‘they scarcely bear examination, being, 
in fact, scarcely intelligible.’ Hartley is the philosopher whom Mr. 
Tagart delights to honour, and whose system he most entirely approves 
and advocates. And he would have us believe that all that is valuable 
in the philosophy that has appeared since, has been derived from 
Hartley. He endeavours to show that Adam Smith, Tucker, Paley, 
Brown, Alison, James Mill, and Bentham, were indebted to Hartley 
for whatever is valuable in their works. This might pass. But the 
most surprising statement is that Dr. Butler is substantially Hartleian! 
In conclusion, we may apply to Mr. Tagart’s work, with the greatest 
propriety, the language he so unjustly applies to Dr. Reid’s Inquiry 
unto the Human Mind. ‘It is manifestly deficient in all the qualities 
of a careful philosophical production.’ . . . ‘It is altogether unworthy 
of its title,—it is, to say the least of it, a very shallow and feeble per- 
formance.’ . 

The Law of Nature and Nations, as affected by Divine Law.—By 
Leoni Levi, Lecturer on Commercial Law at King’s College, London, 
&e. &e. London: W. & F.G. Cash. 1855.—The course of recent 
events in Europe has drawn attention to the relation of States to each 
other, and to the principles and laws that should determine the duties 
of this relationship. These questions are of the highest importance to 
civilized and Christian nations. Their importance will become more 
and more recognised as civilization advances. The aim of Mr. Levi’s 
work is, to urge the necessity of a more full recognition, in these 
matters, of the great principles of moral right and the teachings of 
revelation. After a preliminary sketch of the history of the inter- 
national law, our author treats his subject in three chapters. In the 
first he discourses on the law of nature, the moral law, and the precepts 
of revelation, in their applications to individual action. Here he seeks 
to enforce the obligations these authorities inculcate respecting indivi- 
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dual duty generally, and especially in reference to self-defence, the 
defence of property, &e. In this part of his labours he brings under 
discussion the nature, causes, and punishment of crime, and shows that 
the tendency of modern jurisprudence is in the direction of mildness 
and humanity. Capital punishment is opposed. In the second part 
our author endeavours to prove, that the principles and conduct which 
the laws of nature and of revelation teach, ought to be applied to regu- 
late the conduct of nations to each other. In the last part he disensses 
the means that might be adopted to promote international justice and 
peace. Among these may be mentioned the extension of ‘religion, 
commerce, science and art, internal reforms in States, arbitration 
treaties, congresses of nations, &c. As stated in the preface, ‘the 
principal object of the work is to institute an examination into the 
question of the inviolability of human life.’ The book is an earnest 
argument, for the principles of peace and Christian civilization; and 
especially for a practical recognition of these principles in the inter- 
course of States. The work contains valuable information on some 
questions that are not much looked into by general readers. Perhaps 
the character Mr. Levi assumes in the work is sometimes more that of 
an advocate than of a philosophical expounder. But he is the advocate 
of what is just and Christian. 

Natural Elements of Political Economy. By Ricnarp JENNINGS, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longmans. 1855.—The 
object or design of this work is interesting and important. Its aim is 
to establish the fuudamental principles of political economy on psycho- 
logy and physiology. That political economy ought to be based on 
psychology is by no means a new thought. The best cultivators of the 
science of our own day have already stated this. Perhaps Mr. J. 8. 
Mill tirst clearly saw this truth. In his Essays on some unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy, he defines it as ‘The science which 
‘treats of the production and distribution of wealth, so far as they 
‘depend upon the laws of human nature. Or thus: The science re- 
‘lating to the moral or psychological laws of the production and dis- 
‘tribution of wealth.’ * Mr. Bailey, of Sheffield, and Mr. Senior, have 
subsequently given similar explanations. Although Mr. Jennings does 
not allude to these views, his work is only a development of Mr. Mill’s 
brief definition. After long explanatory preface and introduction, our 
author proceeds to the task before him. ‘Phe body of the work con- 
sists of two books or parts. In the first, he gives an exposition of 
those principles of physiology and psychology which he maintains 
constitute the foundation of political economy. In the second, he 
seeks to apply these principles to the elucidation of the science of poli- 
tical economy. In his exposition he endeavours to show the connexion 
of production, consumption, and distribution of wealth with certain 
sensations and other operations of the mind. He classifies these 
phenomena of mind, and on each kind of mental phenomena grounds 
a specific kind of phenomena of political economy. Inquiries of this 
kind lead to a more scientific and satisfactory view of the fundamental 
principles of political economy. The second book is not equal to the 
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first. The amount of scientific truth which Mr. Jennings has esta- 
blished is perhaps not great; but the book is valuable as opening a 
new and interesting, but difficult, field of investigation. It displays 
considerable analytical power, and is pervaded by a scientific spirit. 
We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Jennings in his doctrine respect- 
ing the province of political economy. His views on this point seem 
to us loose and confused. He confounds political economy with other 
distinct branches of knowledge, and makes its relation to the objects 
constituting wealth dependent upon law. The style is another serious 
detraction from the value of the book. Mr. Jennings’ style of writing 
is anything but simple and clear. His sentences are generally long, 
very involved, and remarkably clumsy in structure. As an instance, 
we may state that, in pages 49, 50, and 51, there is a sentence which 
occupies two and a half pages! And this sentence is so clumsily con- 
structed, relates to so many different things, that it would require the 
acuteness of a metaphysician to decipher its meaning. 

The Principles of Psychology. By Hersert Spencer, Author of 
‘Social Statics.’ London: Longmans. 1855.—Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is known, by his Social Statics and other writings, to be a bold, original, 
and vigorous thinker. The work before us will not lessen his claim to 
be so regarded. It exhibits original thought, vast range of scientific 
knowledge, logical powers of a high order, and great abilities as a 
writer. He calls it Principles of Psychology; but in thus denominating 
it, he uses the term in a wider sense than that in which it has usually 
been applied. In its ordinary acceptation this term would only very 
inadequately indicate the nature of the contents of Mr. Spencer’s book. 
It would only properly characterize a portion of it. The work is com- 
prehensive in its nature. It certainly deals with phenomena usually 
regarded as constituting the subject-matter of psychological science. 
But it also treats of subjects which have been thought to belong to other 
sciences,—to logic, anthropology, physiology, and biology. It is, not- 
withstanding; a very able and important work on a very interesting 
subject, or rather a series of interesting subjects. We shall not attempt 
an exposition of its theories and doctrines in detail, or a criticism on 
any particular views advanced. We shall simply endeavour to give 
our readers some notion of the course of investigation pursued, and of 
the scope and tendency of the inquiries. Mr. Spencer begins by ad- 
verting to the fact, that in these inquiries ‘a datum is wanted,’—a 
_ starting-point that shall lead to certainty, or a test or criterion of the 
validity of mental operations. He professes to supply this in what he 
calls his ‘universal postulate.’ He finds this fundamental fact in 
belief. Beliefs are the unresolvable principles of human intelligence. 
‘ Belief,’ he says, ‘is the fact which, to our intellects, is antecedent to, 
‘and inclusive of, all other facts. It is the form in which every fact 
‘must present itself to us, and therefore underlies every fact.’ He 
develops and illustrates this dogma at some length, and with great 
ability. In the course of his elucidation, Mr. Spencer brings under 


respecting the nature of necessary truths. He shows the relation of 


review the controversy between Dr. Whewell and Mr. J. S. Mill, 
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his ‘ universal postulate’ to this question ; and in this discussion evinces 
his preference for the experience or empirical mode of accounting for 
these truths. By way of deducing ‘corollaries’ from the -universal 
postulate, he points out its bearing on the idealism of Berkeley—the 
scepticism of Hume,—the transcendentalism of Kant and other German 
philosophers. By the application of his universal postulate, he de- 
molishes, as he supposes, the pretensions of these philosophies. These 
discussions constitute the first part of his book—or ‘ General Analysis.’ 
The title of the second portion is—‘Special Analysis.’ The early 
chapters in this department are occupied with a searching analysis of 
the most compound forms of quantitative and qualitative reasoning. 
He resolves these complex processes into simple intuitions; and sub- 
sequently shows that these intuitions are traceable through all kinds 
of perception. The exposition of the nature of reasoning is original 
and profound. Mr. Spencer is opposed to the common notions of the 
syllogism. Strictly speaking, these chapters are rather logical than 
psychological in their character,—they relate to the philosophy of 
logic. The views developed here are, however, deserving of the careful 
attention of the student in higher logic. The next few chapters of 
this part are devoted to the philosophy of perception. They contain 
some novel but important views respecting the perception of body, 
space, time, motion, resistance, &c. The doctrines of Sir Wm. Hamilton 
and Mr, J. S. Mill are frequently criticized in this second part of Mr. 
Spencer’s work. In some of these criticisms our author is remarkably 
successful; in others, we think he fails to invalidate the positions of 
his opponents. Although the whole of these chapters are distinguished 
by great ability and power, several important views are propounded 
with which we cannot agree. The title of the third part is ‘General 
Synthesis.’ There is little here that is psychological. Its contents 
are chiefly of a physiological and anthropological character; or, per- 
haps, in more accordance with the nomenclature of the positive philo- 
sophy, they relate to biology. It is true Mr. Spencer does not use 
these terms ; but such is the character of his investigations. In the 
spirit of Comte, he regards the phenomen/a of mind and life under one 
generalization. He thinks there is no scientific ground to treating 
them as essentially separate or distinct kinds of phenomena. He re- 
marks, ‘ Though we commonly regard mental and bodily life as distinct, 
‘it needs only to ascend somewhat above the ordinary point of view to 
‘see that they are but subdivisions of life in general ; and that no line 
‘of demarcation can be drawn between them, otherwise than arbitrarily.’ 
All the phenomena of life,—of vegetative and animal, bodily and 
mental,—are therefore said to be determined by the correspondence of 
the outward circumstances,—the environments of the creature. And 
he declares ‘ the broadest and most complete definition of life will be, 
—the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.’ 
—(p. 374.) Although Mr. Spencer does not mention Comte, the 
theory developed in this part respecting the nature of life and its 
dependence on the ‘ outward environments,’ is precisely that put forth 
by the author of the Positive Philosophy. On this theory there is no 
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such thing as mind, as we usually understand it. The fourth part is 
called ‘Special Synthesis.’ It only carries out into fuller detail, in rela- 
tion to intelligence and mental operations, the doctrine of life pro- 
pounded in the preceding part. The distinction he admits between 
bodily life and intelligence or psychical life, he thus explains :—‘ Con- 
‘cerning the nature of intelligence, therefore, we reach the conclusion, 
‘that it consists of a certain order of changes, which are distinguished 
‘from that lower order of changes constituting hodily life, by the 
‘peculiarity that, instead of being both simultaneous and successive, 
‘they are successive only.’—(p. 505.) Proceeding upon this theory, 
in this part of his labours, he explains what he calls the law of intelli- 
gence, the growth of intelligence, instinct, memory, reason, feeling, 
and will. We need scarcely say that his mode of explaining these 
subjects and the whole of mental phenomena is very different from that 
adopted by preceding psychologists or mental philosophers of this 
country. His method is different ; he views all these phenomena from 
a totally different stand-point. To this mode of treating mind, or of 
considering psychological phenomena, we entertain very strong objec- 
tions. It does not appear to us scientific in its character,—it is not a 
scientific mode of investigation, and we cannot consequently hope that 
the results of its application can be scientific truth. We are opposed 
to Mr. Spencer’s fundamental principles. They appear to us incorrect, 
unsound, and unsatisfactory. We cannot, however, go into detail. 
Elements of Psychological Medicine, being an Introduction to the 


Practical Study of Insanity. By Daxiet M.D., Visiting: 


Physician to the Clifton Hall Retreat; Lecturer on Psychological 
Medicine at the Chatham Street School of Medicine, Manchester. 
Second edition. Svo. Churchill, London.’ 1855.—We have here a 
genial, beautiful book on a subject of the deepest interest, not alone 
to the medical practitioner, but to every intelligent mind. A treatise 
such as this, containing the best information with regard to the 
varieties, causes, symptoms, and treatment of insanity, enables us, on 
a little inquiry, to see how great has been the progress in this depart- 
ment of medical science, in a single generation; for it is little more 
since our treatment of lunatics exceeded perhaps that of any nation in 
the world in absurdity and cruelty. Howard, about eighty years ago, 
made known the horrors of our gaols, and secured a speedy reforma- 
tion ; but it was long after this ere ‘ madhouses,’ as they were rightly 
named,—to have called them asylums would have been a misnomer,— 
began to receive some humane attention. From the recent prize essay 
of Mr. Tuke, published by ‘ The Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Insane,’ we learn that, in 1791, a family of the 
Society of Friends sent one of its members, a lady, to the York Lu- 
natic Asylum. The rules of the asylum forbade her relatives seeing 
her; she died, something wrong was suspected, and the consequence 
was, the foundation of the well-known Friends’ ‘ Retreat’ for lunatics, 
wherein new, enlightened principles of management were brought into 
action, which have, at length, gained general ascendency. Yet, strange 
to say, the York Asylum was still suffered, for more than twenty 
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years subsequently, to remain without improvement; until, in 1814, 
certain disclosures having been made in the newspapers, public sus- 
picion was aroused, a committee of inquiry was formed, the most 
appalling, almost incredible, abuses were discovered, and the officers 
and servants summarily dismissed. From this inquiry dates a slow, 
and even till quite of late, very imperfect reformation of our asylums. 
At the present time, however, there is reason to believe that, in the 
arrangements for the health of the patients and in the principles of 
treatment, we are on equality with other civilized States—those of 
North America and Western Europe. 

Although asylums have been improved, Dr. Noble considers that 
medical men, generally speaking, have not yet given due attention to 
the study of psychological medicine. ‘A very large proportion of 
‘ medical students,’ says Dr. Noble, ‘are but little impressed with the 
‘ responsibilities which, in after-life, they may be called upon to assume 
‘ with reference to patients afflicted with disorders of the mind; and 
‘I am sure that many practitioners have absolutely no acquaintance 
‘with this branch of medicine, and are almost entirely devoid of those 
‘ particular habits of thought which qualify for its successful practical 
‘pursuit.’ These views the author proceeds to enforce by ingenious 
arguments and illustrations ;.and, in proof of this inadequate know- 
ledge of insanity on the part of his professional brethren, he furnishes 
the reader with some very amusing specimens of faulty certificates 
sent with patients to Clifton Hall. 


The arrangement of the work is simple and lucid. The twelve 


chapters into which it is divided treat of;—the correlation of psycho- - 


logy and physiology; the general pathology of insanity ; the varieties 


of insanity,—viz., the emotional—the notional—and the intelligential ; ° 


the diagnosis; the prognosis; and the etiology (causes) of insanity ; 
the medical treatment of insanity ; and lastly, the moral management 
of the insane. 

We are able to assure our readers that the present is not one of a 
numerous class of works, got up for the sake of advertising the name 
of the author. It bears evident traces of more than grdinary pains in 
the collection of facts and cases, of a masterly acqufintance with the 
whole subject of mental diseases, and, what is no small commendation 
when speaking of a medical book, of skilful authorship. 


THEOLOGY. 


Theism: the Witness of Reason and Nature to an All-wise and 
Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. Joun Tutztocu, D.D., Principal 
and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1855.—This is one of 
the Burnett prize essays. Mr. Burnett was a wealthy merchant of 
Aberdeen, who in the latter part of last century bequeathed certain 
sums of money to be awarded, at intervals of forty years, in the form of 
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two premiums for treatises on the Existence and Character of the Deity. 
Professor Tulloch’s work gained the second of these premiums at the 
award which recently took place. The boldness which has marked 
some recent speculative and scientific researches, in their relation to 
theistic questions, renders the publication of such works at the present 
time more than usually seasonable. To be really valuable, however, 
these works ought to meet the demands of the age in this discussion. 
They should take the question in the form and on the grounds to which 
the thinking and speculation of the age have carried it. Itis well known 
that the validity of the arguments ordinarily used have been repeatedly 
impugned; their logical character and conclusiveness have been called in 
— on a variety of grounds. We need not specify these grounds. 
ofessor Tulloch has brought to the discussion some desirable qualifica- 
tions; his knowledge of the literature of the theistic controversy is exten- 
sive,and his powersof clear statement and argumentation are respectable; 
his reasoning is perspicuous and cogent. His volume contains a well- 
arranged and succinct summary of the evidence on the subject, which 
has been already elaborated by other writers in other departments of 
inquiry. He does not confine himself to one particular kind of proof, 
or field of evidence, as many English writers on the subject have done; 
he brings together the metaphysical, the moral, and the physical proofs. 
This, we apprehend, it must be allowed, constitutes the chief value of 
the work ; it cannot be said that it propounds new arguments, throws 
fresh light on the whole question, or does much to elucidate the logic 
and philosophy of the modes of reasoning employed in the discussion. 
. The first section is occupied with an examination of the principles of 
evidence, the doctrine of causation and of final causes. The Professor 
seems to claim some credit for a new mode of stating the old syllogism. 
He puts it thus: 


‘ Order universally proves Mind.’ 
‘The works of Nature discover Order.’ 
‘The works of Nature prove Mind.’ 


There is really nothing gained for the logical value of the argument 
by this change; besides, there is nothing original in it; nearly the 
same words had been employed by Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Bowen, and 
others. In his third section, ‘On Moral Intuitive Evidence,’ the 
Professor returns again to first principles and to theoretical reasoning. 
. In these two sections he brings under examination the character and 
value of the different kinds of proof that have been used in this 
discussion, and he certainly eliminates from these arguments. some 
misconceptions and useless elements. Their true character is more 
clearly set before the reader; but he does not thoroughly probe and 
determine the logical value, either of the @ priori argument, or of the 
reasoning @ posteriori. The second section, ‘ Illustrative Inductive 
Evidence,’ is a detailed and admirable survey of the particulars of the 
a posteriori evidence. Professor Tulloch’s work will be valuable as a 
fair and clear resumé of the ordinary evidence in favour of the exist- 
ence and character of the Deity ; but it cannot be regarded as a con- 
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tribution that will add to our knowledge of the subject. It evinces 
great research on the part of the author, into the numerous branches 
of philosophy and science from which evidence is drawn. It is not, 
however, such a work on this subject as our age requires. It will not 
fully answer the demands which the present state of the controversy 
puts forth. 
The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; comprising not only 
Religious, but also Moral, and other relations. By Joszru B. Fexr. 
Vol. I. Boston: Published by the Congregational Library Association, 
1855.—The subject of this volume is one of deep interest both to the 
Christian and to the student of history. The views of Christianity, and 
especially the principles of church polity, which the Puritan Planters 
of New England entertained and practised, have had a mighty 
influence on the Christianity—on the institutions and civilization of 
America ; and thence, reflectively, on the civilization of the Old World. 
The religious and ecclesiastical history of the New England States has 
already been the theme of several important works. But Mr. Felt’s 
volume comes before us on high and peculiar grounds. It is the result 
of a great amount of research. The author has enjoyed rare facilities 
for investigating the subject, and has spent twenty years in researches 
among libraries, archives, and manuscripts, in the acquisition of ma- 
terials for his work. The Congregational Library Association of 
Boston appointed a committee to exathine the voltrne; and ‘this cora- 
mittee reports most favourably of its character. It is publisned by a 
board of the Congregational body in‘ Bdstéi- It is therefore ia sorae 
phases of its character analogous to Hanbury’s Memorials 9th» Titde- 
pendents, published by our Congregational Union. We heartily wel- 
come the volume as a fuller and more accurate record than heretofore 
existed of the ecclesiastical life of the New England planters. From 
original sources of information, both in America and England, Mr. 
Felt has brought together more complete and reliable materials than 
we possessed before. His chief labour has been the collection and 
arrangement of facts and statements. Our author selects from origi- 
nal documents—lets the men of the olden time speak for themselves— 
and thus presents an account of their struggles, sufferings, disputes, 
doctrine, discipline, and usages as they themselves reported their pro- - 


ceedings in these matters. The information supplied on these topics — 


is of the highest importance. It is impossible to obtain a clear 
insight into the social, moral, religious, and ecclesiastical condition of 
this people without consulting these facts. As, therefore, a storehouse 
of facts—as a repository of authentic information, illustrating this 
subjéct in its varied phases, the work is exceedingly valuable. The 
friends of religion and historic research are under great obligation to 
Mr. Felt for such a production. We, however, think it doubtful 
whether the form in which this knowledge is presented is the best that 
might have been selected for such a work. There also appears to us 
some impropriety in denominating it History. The work is in the 
form of Annals. The events of each year, or a short period, are 
chronicled by themselves. The facts of each year are thus simply 
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recorded,—they stand in,some degree isolated from each other,and from 
the vital principles of whose action they are the result. Another thing 
which makes this isolation more felt is, that each of the New England 
States is treated separately for a year or short period of years. The 
work does not consequently present a true historic view of the reli- 
gious life of the New Englanders. We do not see the continuous 
stream of this life as it was generated. It does not exhibit the de- 
velopment of this life. It would have been more’ correct to have 
called the work ‘Annals,’ ‘Memorials,’ or ‘Materials for History.’ 
We are taught by the most scientific cultivators of history to regard 
their science as something more than a collection of facts. Strictly 
and scientifically speaking, the work before us is not a history. It 
supplies materials of a history, but this has yet to be written. It is 
important, however, to remark that it could not have been written 
without Mr. Felt’s book. A great defect of the work is the entire 
absence of references to original sources. The work is not a collection 
of original documents. It does not profess to give these in extenso ; 
it only contains excerpts, extracts, and quotations. Others might wish 
to prosecute these inquiries more fully by consulting original docu- 
ments ; but Mr: Felt’s book will render no assistance in such an under- 
taking—no references are given. 

A General Syrney of the Héstory of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, dering tre frst Fowr Centuries. By Brooxe Foss Westcort, 
&.M.,:late Fellow of Ttinity College, Cambridge. Feap. Macmillan 
and +1855.—This js, the -third volume in the intended series of 
‘ Mariuals for. Theelogical-Students.’ The severe and diversified forms 
of scrutiny to which the historical claims of the New Testament have 
been subjected during the last half century, have been such as to 
render it indispensable that the works of our elder theologians should 
be supplemented by others taking their place abreast with the new 
learning. There is now a constant and intimate commerce going on 
between the mind of our country and the mind of Germany. No 
licence of thought has found place among that extraordinary people, 
which has not its place also among ourselves. Organizations are 


formed—both literary and commercial—to ensure that the supply of 


such wares shall be equal to the demand—shall be such, indeed, as to 
_ create a demand. Let it not be supposed that the effect of this zeal 

is wholly mischievous. It does good. It has ensured wakefulness 
and progress to the defence of truth. Our Christian literature is not 
left to become stagnant. The old soil must be worked with new im- 
plements and to new ends. ¥ 

Mr. Westcott’s treatise deals.with the New Testament as a whole, 
and that on purely historical grounds. The evidence arising from the 
mutual relations and essential unity of the various writings which con- 
stitute that book, is left to another work. ‘Ihave endeavoured,’ says 
the author, ‘to connect the history of the New Testament Canon 
‘with the growth and consolidation of the Catholic Church, and to 
‘ point out the relation existing between the amount of evidence for 
‘the authenticity of its component parts, and the whole mass of 
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‘ Christian literature.’ This is a good deal to attempt in a manual, 
but a good deal is done. The fact that the work is intended to meet 
recent and new forms of objection is mentioned as precluding the 
author from any large use of the works of previous writers ; but we are 
glad to see due witness given to the accuracy and fulness of Lardner’s 
Credibility as being ‘more complete and trustworthy than any work 
that has been written since on the same subject.’ The material of the 
treatise is given in the form of an Introduction, and under Three 
Periods, embracing the interval from 70 to 397. The First Period em- 
braces—the Age of the Apostolic Fathers—the Age of the Greek 
Apologists—the Early Versions of the New Testament—and the Tes- 
timony of Early Heretics. The Second Period includes—the Canon of 
Acknowledged Books—the Testimony of the Churches to the Dis- 
puted Books—the Testimony of Heretical and Apocryphal Writings. 
The Last Period gives the History of the Canon under Diocletian and 
during the Age of Councils. Of the manner in which Mr. Westcott 
has filled up this outline we can speak on the whole very favourably. 
In more than one instance he has ceded, as we think, more than was 
needful, and more than is safe, to the objector; but, on the whole, the 
treatise is a scholarly performance, learned, dispassionate, discriminat- 
ing, worthy of its subject, and of the present state of Christian litera- 
ture in relation to it. 

The Greek Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By Wii11am Wesster, M.A., and W. F. M.A. Vol. I. 
Containing the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. J. W. 
Parker and Son.—These annotations are designed principally for stu- 
dents in our larger schools and the universities. They are chiefly 
philological in their character, exhibiting with care the exact force of 
the words and phrases in the sacred text, illustrating its expressions 
by serviceable, not ostentatious, reference to classic usage, by the 
history of the terms employed, and by the reflex light of different 
versions. In their exegetical capacity the notes are terse and sugges- 
tive, giving results, not processes; presenting the scope of the passage 
in the apprehension of the writers, and only occasionally and briefly. 
indicating practical reflections or doctrinal deductions. By the omis- 
sion of the department of Textual Criticism, and the compression of 
the Prolegomena to each Gospel within the limits of a page or two, 
the editors have been enabled to produce a commentary superior, in 
the more important results of scholarship, to anything else we have, 
within the same compass. Thus, the book well supplies a want ex- 
tensively felt by very various classes, both among students and teachers. 
This commentary is not to be consulted to discover what a catalogue 
of former expositors have said for and against a certain interpretation. 
The omission of this customary citation of names and opinions has 
some ‘disadvantages, but for the purpose in view in the present in- 
stance the advantages of the plan here adopted decidedly preponde- 
rate. Preceding annotators are not summoned and reviewed, nor are 
erroneous views simply collected up for condemnation. While many 
mischievous perversions of the meaning are suffered to lie undisturbed 
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in their obscurity, not a few mistakes are corrected, or antidotes to 
error supplied, by implication. Much is gained besides time, by so 
putting a true interpretation as to refute a false one, of which only 
some readers will be aware, without adducing it by introducing it at 
length. Not a few minute, but unimportant, questions of chronology 
and archeology are passed by. It speaks well for the judgment of 
the writers that they have not embarrassed themselves, or done vio- 
lence to the Evangelists by attempting to force their varieties of 
detail into a rigid harmony. Their remarks will be found particu- 
larly valuable where the characteristic niceties of style and the pecu- 
liarities of the New Testament Greek are concerned. They are free 
from the extremes into which rival theorists have fallen on the vexed 
questions which relate to the language of the Evangelic record. As 
members of the Church of England they regard the Book of Common 
Prayer as a practical, but not a dogmatical and authoritative com- 
mentary on the Bible. Their theology is liberally evangelical in its 
east. They have availed themselves, with due acknowledgment, of 
the contributions made of late to sacred literature by Alford, Trench, 
Kitto, Birks, and others. No one who seeks in their pages the kind 
of information it is their purpose more especially to convey, will de- 
part unsatisfied. Whether for private study of the New Testament 
in the original, or with a view to examination, the well-digested learn- 
ing and discriminating exposition of the present work will be found 
highly serviceable. We congratulate the writers on their having 
been enabled to proceed so far with a contribution of such value to 
sacred learning among our youth, and wish them all encouragement 
and success in the prosecution of their labours. 

Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. ‘Translated from the German by CaTHERINE 
Wiyxwortn. Feap. Longman and Co. 1855.—This volume consists 
of about one hundred hymns chosen from a much ‘greater number, 
collected and published by Chevalier Bunsen, in 1853. Miss Wink- 
worth tells us that her translations have been made ‘in the flope 
‘that those utterances of Christian piety which have comforted and 
‘strengthened the hearts of many true Christians in their native 
* country, may speak to the hearts of some among us, to help and 
* cheer those who must strive and suffer, and to make us feel afresh 
‘ what a deep and true communion of Saints exists among all the 
* children of God in different churches and lands.’ Happy are we to 
receive from the authoress this first fruit of her piety, intelligence, and 
good taste. It is indeed pleasant to feel how much of identity there is 
in true piety as existing in hearts widely severed from each other b 
the distances of space and time—and differing not a little, we may ad 
in theological belief. It is a beautiful book in its stationary, and 
printing, and binding, but much more beautiful intrinsically. Our ex- 
pectation is that it will be widely, very widely, read, and nothing but 
good influence can go along with it. The reader must remember 
that the Theologia Germanica is from ‘Susanna Winkworth,’ the 
present is from her younger sister ‘ Catherine,’ 
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Creation’s Testimony to its God ; or, the Accordance of Science, 
Philosophy, and Revelation. By Toomas Raee. Longmans. pp. 424. 
—This is a manual of Christian evidence by a self-taught man, pre-~ 
senting the results of extensive reading on every branch of the great 
controversy, while directed principally against the kind of infidelity 
most prevalent in our large manufacturing towns—that which rests , 
on objections drawn from a very partial knowledge of the facts of 
physical science. Originally designed for the Burnett competition, the 
material of this treatise soon carried its author beyond the prescribed 
course. Though the range embraced, in the desire to give a serviceable 
completeness to this work, is so wide as to impart to it the aspect 
of a compilation, the author has avoided all confusion by a judicious 
and methodical arrangement, while his language is by no means defi- 
cient in clearness, freedom, and force. Somewhere in this little 
volume an answer will be found, compactly rendered, to every objection 
with which a youth in one of our great cities is likely to find his faith 
assailed. The references given will, moreover, enable such an one to 
extend his reading, if he desires it, on any particular question in 
dispute. 

The Liberator ; a Monthly Journal of the Society for the Liberation 
of Religion from State Patronage and Control.—Nos. 1-3.—The Libe- 
ration Society have done wisely in originating a publication of this 
nature. The questions with which it is to be concerned are so many, 
have so many aspects, and are constantly coming up in such different 
forms, that periodicals, and even newspapers, which must be ever 
saying something about everything, cannot be expected to keep pace 
with what is needed in this department. It is always well to have 
some source to which you can look for information of certain kinds, 
and be sure to find it. The reader wishing to know what has been 
done, is doing, or may be done, in relation to the liberation questicn, 
may find the information in the Lzberator, and given in no roundabout 
fashion, but with directness, cleverness, and spirit. We have seen 
nothing to disapprove in the numbers before us, except in the leaning 
of what is said about the Sabbath question. One of the most malig- 
nant charges of the infidel press, in reference to Sabbath legislation, 
has been, that itis pushed on by traders who wish to be religious, but 
who would coerce their neighbours, that so their religion may cost 
them nothing. We are sorry to see something like an echo of this 
harsh injustice in the second number of the Liberator. 


Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi (A His- 
tory of the Development of the Doctrine concerning the Person of 
Christ). By J. A. Dorner. 2nd edition. 1853-4. Berlin: Schla- 
witz. London: Nutt, 270, Strand—The controversy regarding the 
person of the Saviour, originated by Priestley, and carried on by Bull, 
Horsley, and Belsham in this country, has taken, in Germany, an his- 
torical rather than a dogmatical direction, or, at least, a direction in 
which the historical element predominates. This peculiarity, it may 
be presumed, has been adopted, because the history of a doctrine 
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neither necessitates nor implies a personal belief in the doctrine on the 
part of the author. Accordingly, we find, in German theological lite- 
rature, histories of the rise and progress of several doctrines and ideas 
in regard to which the writers held a position either of indifference or dis- 
belief. We can by no means express approval of a course of the kind, yet 
we do not deny that the interests of truth may be served thereby; for, in 
this negative state of mind there is some guarantee of impartiality, 
and from its productions we may expect a correct and reliable report. 
Yet so rigid an impartiality is not so easily found; for, after all, the 
general direction and prevalent tone of an author’s mind can scarcely 
fail to impart at least a hue to his historical lucubrations. This fact 
received illustration, when the corypheus of the Tiibingen school, 
F.C. Baur, put forth his work on the Trinity and Incarnation (1842-3). 
Against his negations, G. A. Meier published an effective book, in his 
History of the Doctrine of the Trinity (1844). It remained, however, 
for Dr. Dorner to furnish a complete answer in the volumes the title 
of which is prefixed to this critique. The work contains an exact and 
thorough development of the doctrine, as held in the successive cen- 
turies of the Christian era, from the earliest down to the latest date, 
furnished by one whose studies have long centered themselves in the 
necessary learning, whose pen has been well exercised on the subject, 
and whose diligence and care have, in this second edition, left very 
little to be desiderated. If, without adverting to matters of mere 
petty detail, wwe have an exception to take, it is this, that such is the 
constructive sill of the author, that, in his historical reproductions of 
+ states of mind, he not seldom surpasses the actual, and gives, in 
is pages, to forms of thought a distinctness, a completeness, and a 
definite bearing which, in the same degree, they did not possess when 
held and uttered by living teachers. The friends of sound scholarship 
await with impatience the next part, which is to complete the work. 
Der Prophet Daniel (The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of 
John the Divine, considered in their Mutual Relations). By C. A. 
AUBERLEN. One vol. 8vo. 1854. Basil: Bahnmaier. London: 
Nutt, 270, Strand.—On no one of the biblical writings have the blows 
of Rationalism fallen more heavily than on the Book of Daniel; nor, 
if we are to take the word of Rationalists themselves for it, have they 
failed to effect their purpose: so that, in their camp, it has come to be 
a maxim, that no sensible man can doubt the spuriousness of the 
work. Not having the fear of being judged senseless before his eyes, 
Herr Auberlen has come forward to maintain the authority and the 
credibility, nay, the Divine authority of Daniel’s prophecy, and to put 
its more important contents side by side with the passages of the 
Apocalypse which bear on the heavenly kingdom founded and sup- 
ported by Christ. This parallel rests on the most solid grounds, and 
cannot fail to be highly instructive. The ‘more sure word of pro- 
phecy’ should be studied as a whole, if its true import and genuine 
bearing are to be ascertained. On this account we give a cordial wel- 
come to this volume, and express the earnest wish we feel, that our 
millennial seers would condescend to study the subject before they 
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ascend the tie tripod. What arrant nonsense touching Armageddon 
and Sebastopol should we have been spared, and what scandals to our 
common faith would have been avoided, had dealers in prophetic mis- 
conceptions and unrealities taken pains to make themselves acquainted 
with real facts, as ascertained by sound criticism. But these English 
mystagogues proceed on the very same method pursued by German 
Rationalists : they make dogmatical preconceptions their exegetical 
guide. Carrying their fancies into the Bible, of course they find 
them there. Herr Auberlen is better taught. Proceeding on the 
correct assumption, that the rights of exegesis have the first claim to 
attention, he begins by ascertaining what the Scripture actually says, 
and meant to say, when taken in its proper grammatical sense ; then 
putting all the sayings of one book together, he learns what that book 
says as a whole. Now that he is familiar with the contents of the 
book, he is prepared to inquire, by whom, and when, and for what 
purpose, it was written. Next follows its place and bearing in the 
general economy of redemption, comprising the light it may throw on 
other writings, and the light it may receive therefrom. In the actual 
case, the result is not only the vindication of Daniel, but the illustra- 
tion of the Apocalypse. 

Heinrich E. G. Paulus und Seine Zeit (H. E. G. Paulus and his 
Times). By K. A. F. Von 2nd vol. 8vo. 1853. 
Stuttgart: Verlags-Magazin. London: Nutt, 270, Strand. — This 
second volume completes the biography of Paulus the corypehus of 
Rationalism. As a picture of one side of social, literary, and religious 
life, during the most important period, now rapidly disappearing, the 
work has both an interest and a value. To those who would understand 
the character and measure the influence of Rationalism, the volumes 
supply most useful materials. And rich as they are in letters, written 
by several of the first literary notabilities of Germany, they possess an 
attraction beyond any merely theological circle. While, however, we 
make a true report respecting the real value of these Memoirs, we must 
not fail to express our grief that so much learning, industry, and cha- 
racter should have been all but wasted in the elaboration of a method 
of interpretation, and the exposition of a system of religion which lack 
nearly all that makes the Gospel credible and worthy of acceptation. 

Dr. Johann Albrecht Bengel?'s Gnomon (Bengel’s Gnomon, or New 
Testament Expositor), translated into German by C. F. WERNER. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Stuttgart: Paulus. London: Nutt. 1854.— 
‘ Penetrate into Holy Scripture, and let Holy Scripture penetrate into 
thee.’* Such was Bengel’s motto. Such was the motto of his prac- 
tical life; such was his motto as an expounder of the sacred writings, 
Correct and most important is the motto. Only as you are faithful 
thereunto can you understand the sense of the word ; how then, without 


* The original German words are, ‘ Vertiefe dich ganz in den Text und den 
Textinhalt vertiefe ganz in dich,’ which we give because we feel how imperfect a 
representation is our rendering. The following is more literal, but we fear scarcely 
English :—‘ Deepen thyself altogether in the text, and deepen the substance of the 
text in thyself.’ 
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the influence, can you hope to experience its power,and be transformed by 
its spirit? Owing, however, to the fidelity with which he observed his 
er Bengel became ‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ and in his Gnomon 

left a bequest of very high and permanent value to the Church. A 
theological work which has endured for a century (the first edition 
appeared at Tiibingen in 1742), and of which new editions are still 
demanded, must possess sterling excellence. The excellence of the work 
indeed is put beyond a question, by the universal favour with which it 
has been received. In this country the influence of the work has already 
been great, since it was the mine whence John Wesley drew the best 
materials supplied in his Remarks on the New Testament. The plan of 
work is that of arunning Commentary on each of the writings of the New 
Testament, well divided for the purposesinto paragraphs according to the 
sense, the ordinary verses being retained. Summaries of the substance 
and aim in each part are given. The commentary, which embraces the 
thoughts and the things, as well as the edification contained in the 
Scripture, is concise and weighty, yet striking. The original Latin is 
here represented by an idiomatic German version, which will make the 
work accessible and useful to the German people in general. We 
rejoice to think that there is in Germany a popular demand for such a 
book as this. What better service could be rendered than the publi- 
cation of the substance of the work in a cheap form for the English 
public ;—we say the substance, for with Bibles and Testaments so 
common as now, there is happily no necessity that the Commentary 
should be accompanied by the text. 

Die Sitten Gebriéuche und Krankheiten der alten Hebréer (The 
Manners, Customs, and Diseases of the Ancient Hebrews, historically 
and critically set forth according to the Sacred Scripture). By J. P. 
Trussen, M.D. 2nd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 300. Breslau: Korn. 
London: Nutt.—After an introduction treating of the state of the 
healing art among the ancient Hebrews, the learned Doctor passes to 


- the considération of their manners and customs, so far as these relate 


to the main subject of his treatise, namely, the diseases of the Israelites 
‘in the olden time; when, having spoken, among other points, of the 
Levitical impurities of women in and not in connexion with child- 
bearing, of the laws of food, of clothing, abodes, burial-places, em- 
balming, &c., he devotes his second section to the subject of what may 
be termed Hebrew midwifery ; handles in the third section medical 
jurisprudence, and ends by a chapter on the individual diseases men- 
tioned in the Bible. The work has the recommendation of proceeding 
from the hands of a medical practitioner, and though not altogether 
satisfactory to our mind, offers a rich treasure of facts and views which 
the judicious may turn to good account. 

Geshichte des Volkes Israel (A History of the People of Israel, from 
the Completion of the Second Temple to the Consecration of Simon 
the Maccabee as High Priest and Civil Ruler). By Dr. L. Herzrexp. 
Nordhausen: A. Biichting. London: Nutt. 1854-5. This volume 
is a continuation of the learned author’s larger and very useful work, 
entitled, A History of the People of Israel from the Destruction of the 
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First Temple to the Completion of the Second Temple, which appeared 
in the year 1847. The subject cannot be considered as finished until 
we have in our hands another volume, in which Dr. Herzfeld promises 
to treat, among others, the following important points :—The Decline of 
Prophecy ; the Post-Exilian Literature ; the Collection of the Biblical 
Books ; the Development of the Temple Worship ; the then Condition of 
Certain Principal Doctrines. On the three first of these we confess to 
feel a deep interest, and look forward to the promised essays with no 
small earnestness; the rather that unbelief and misbelief have been 
busy in spreading opinions fashioned after their own desires. Those 
who may wish to possess an authoritative continuance of the history, 
from the point where it is now left by Dr. Herzfeld down to the present 
century, may find what they want in Jost’s learned volumes.* For 
the long and most important period (or rather periods) anterior to the 
time when Dr. Herzfeld commences the story, we must refer to Ewald’s 
classical work,t though it contains many things which we do not 
approve, and which, we feel sure, cannot hold a permanent place. 
These references, however, are good only for such as read German,— 
what can be recommended to the English student? Alas! our litera- 
ture is without a History of Israel worthy of the present state of histo- 
rical knowledge. Yet is a reliable and a readable book very much to 
be desired, if only to correct the errors and expose the falsities of New- 
man’s Hebrew Monarchy. The task is a noble one,—where are the 
willing mind and the fitting hand? Meanwhile, let all who can, atten- 
tively peruse the works we have indicated above. Dr. Herzfeld’s 
writings we have special pleasure in commending. If he is less pro« 
found he is also less perverse than Ewald, and in point of style the 
former is incomparably superior to the latter. We the more readily 
welcome the present work, because the period of which it treats is 
almost a blank, or at any rate a dark place in most minds; yet as the 
time when the Hebrew nation was re-constituted, it is a period of great 
importance. An acquaintance, at once exact and full, with the influence 
exerted by Ezra over the sacred literature of the people of Israel, must 
not be expected before our author has put forth his promised essay on 
the subject. Yet has he made some distinct and valuable statements in 
the present volume, of which we shall make mention the rather because 
scepticism has, for its own ends, thought proper to insinuate or declare 
that Ezra had more hand in the production of the books of the Old 
Testament than honesty can approve; and even Spinoza ascribes to his 
pen the book of Deuteronomy and some of the Prophets. Dr. Herz- - 
feld, however, declares that Ezra did much towards putting the Penta- 
teuch into the hands of the people, and for that purpose caused copies 
or transcripts thereof to be made; a labour the more praiseworthy, 
because at the time such copies were very rare. His ability as a scribe 
or copyist is declared in a credible manner (Ezra vii. 6), while it is 
fabulous that he marked suspected words and letters in ‘ the Law’ with 
* Geschichte der Iraeliten, seitder Maccabier bis auf unsre Tage, von J. M. 
Jost. Berlin. 1820—8. London: Nutt. 
+ Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2nd edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 1851-4. 
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certain points. The only authorship that can certainly be ascribed to 
him is the authorship of his own memoirs, parts of which are found in 
the Bible, as in Ezra vii.—x. 

Das Pentateuch (The Pentateuch ; or, the Five Books of Moses, in 
the Hebrew Text, with a literal Translation, a running Commentary, 
and Practical Observations.) By Dr. Satomon Herruermer. The 
Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 806. Bernburg: Gréning. London: Nutt. 
1854.—The appearance of Jewish editions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures is a good augury. The study of the Bible in the original as well 
as in the vernacular therein implied, gives an assurance that pantheism 
has not swallowed up the reverend service of the only living and true 
God among his own people; and may encourage the hope that the eyes 
of Israel will at length be couched by the hand of the Holy Spirit in 
his Word, when they will see and acknowledge the glory of God in his 
Son Jesus Christ. To this desirable end everything contributes which 
tends to make the Hebrew records better known. We are glad to 
acknowledge the merit of Dr. Herrheimer. He here presents us with 
a correct text, a faithful translation, and a complete but concise com- 
mentary. Such a service is of high value. The commentary has 
been written in view of not only ancient Hebrew learning, but also 
modern critical investigation. The same is true of the short but in- 
structive introduction which precedes the work, and in which, with 
other useful matter, the learned author maintains that, in substance, 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. As a peculiarity, not with- 
out its use, it may be mentioned that, to the appropriate portions of 
the Thora or Law (the Pentateuch) the editor has appended, in the 
original Hebrew, the Haphtaroth or Synagogue Readings from ‘ The 
Prophets.’ 

Die Evangelische Abendmahlslehre im Reformation Zeitalter (The 
Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, in the period of the Reforma- 
tion, historically set forth). By A. W. Drecxuorr, Professor of 
Eeclesiastiacl History in the University of Gottingen. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. London: Nutt.—As the corruptions of 
Rome had knotted themselves up in the central corruption of the 
sacrifice of the mass, so naturally the first great duty of Luther and 
his fellow-reformers was to undo that knot, and so destroy that central 
corruption. That the knot was a corruption,—a gross corruption,— 
appeared very clear; for it set aside the Scriptural doctrine of Christ’s 
one all-sufficient sacrifice. Not so clear was it what was the exact 
form of truth which should be substituted for the -falsity. Luther 
gave his utterance on the point, yet adhered not to his own doctrine. 
Wiclif put forward his view; so did Zwingle. There was division in 
the Reformers’ camp. Division begat conflict. Eventually, however, 
opinions took two chief directions ; one school believed in the actual 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, after some 
sort ; the other school taught that the whole was a commembrative 
rite. Between these two extremes, modifications, more or less decided, 
inclined to either this side or that. These two directions distinguish 


and characterize the two branches of the Protestant Church in Ger- 
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many, for the Lutherans follow their master, Luther, in believing in a 
quasi actual presence, while the evangelical section agree rather with 
Zwingle, Calvin, and others, whose views favour the commemorative 
explanation. As, however, Luther held some doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, so the same doctrine is now the banner under which men 
of a reactionary tendency are at present striving to urge the bark of 
Protestantism as near as may be to the mouth of the Tiber. In favour 
of this movement the present work has been undertaken. Its aim and 
colour may be best understood if we add that it represents German 
Puseyism. Yet rarely in Germany is party so far gone in blindness 
as in our own land. Therefore, history in our author’s hands remains 
history, and his work affords a valuable contribution to the study of a 
subject once of supreme importance ; we mean the way in which, prac- 
tically, the Church might safely return from the foulness of Roman 
corruption, in regard to the Lord’s Supper, to the lovely and impres- 
sive simplicity of the original observance. The Holy Spirit, in the 
lapse of time, has decided the question for all truly evangelical men; 
yet is there an interest as well as an advantage at looking back on the 
period of division, strife, and peril. ~ 

Novum Testamentum Tetraglotten (The New Testament in Four 
Languages). Edited by C. G. G. Tuertx and R. Srrer. One vol. 
crown 8vo. 1855. Bielefield: Velhagen und Klasing. London: 
Nutt, 270, Strand.—This very useful manual we owe to the same 
learned editors and the same enterprising publishers as have given to 
the public the valuable Polyglott Bible* which we introduced to the 
favourable attention of our readers not long since, and of which it may 
be considered as the completion. The four languages in which the 
later Scriptures of God’s Church are here presented, are, the Greek ori- 
ginal, the Latin, the German, and the English. The Greek is printed 
after what is called the received text (¢exrtus receptus), with a selection 
of variantes from Greisbach, Knapp, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Hahn, and Theile. In the Latin, the Vulgate of Van Ess is followed. 
Luther supplies the German translation, and the English is a reprint 
of the text sanctioned by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
motives which have led to the introduction of the German and the 
English versions are, the large and growing interest manifested by 
both English and Germans in the study, not only of the language, 
but also the theology, of the two nations; and, in the spirit of this 
consideration, we may say that, to those who read either one of these 
four languages, the volume affords an excellent opportunity for acquir- 
ing the others. With an impartiality which does them credit, the 
editors admit that King James’s version expresses the sense of the 
original more accurately than Luther’s. Yet, they add, with truth, 
Luther’s translation has excellences of its own, and prefers special 
claims to attention from foreigners, as being the foundation of the 


* Polyglotten Bibel, containing the Hebrew, the Greek, the Vulgate, and 
Luther’s German version, in critical texts, and with the most useful various 
readings, &c., 3 vols. small quarto.—See the British Quarterly Review, number 
published January, 1855, (xli.) pages 305, 306. 


